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FRIEND  OF  MINE 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 

FAREWELL  REMARKS  TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1999 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SEMINARY 

FEW  of  US  will  soon  forget  the  song  composed  by  Jonathan  and 
Stephan  Cohen,  together  with  their  youth  minister  Andy  Millar,  and 
sung  by  the  brothers  in  tribute  to  their  fallen  classmates  at  the  community 
memorial  service  in  Littleton,  Colorado  last  month.  Neither  are  we  likely  to 
forget  the  event  at  Columbine  High  School  that  occasioned  these  haunting 
lyrics  — the  massacre  of  thirteen  teenagers  by  two  fellow  students  who  then 
turned  their  guns  on  themselves.  The  enormity  of  the  tragedy  is,  for  some 
perhaps,  dwarfed  by  the  ethnic  cleansing  in  Kosovo  that  preceded  it  and  the 
monster  tornadoes  in  Oklahoma  that  followed.  Yet,  there  is  something  about 
teens  killing  teens  in  school  with  shotguns,  automatic  weapons,  and  pipe 
bombs  on  Adolf  Hitler’s  birthday  that  compels  us  to  face  the  dark  side  of 
human  life  in  this  world. 

Quite  frankly,  I would  rather  not  look  into  that  darkness  because  it  is  not 
only  mysterious  but  frightening.  When  Professor  Jurgen  Moltmann  was  on 
campus  for  the  Youth  Ministry  Forum  a week  ago,  I asked  him  how  he 
interpreted  the  killings  in  Littleton.  His  response  was  memorable:  “It  gives 
new  meaning  to  our  Lord’s  Prayer,  ‘Deliver  us  from  evil.’  ” 

Evil  is  a fearful  reality. 

No  doubt  that  explains  why  our  media  pundits  have  avoided  the  topic  and 
rushed  off  in  other  directions  to  account  for  this  tragedy.  I forget  who  said  it 
when,  and  on  what  channel,  but  there  was  one  woman  interviewed  who  told 
the  interviewer  something  like  this:  “You  won’t  be  able  to  handle  this,  but  the 
Columbine  massacre  is  an  instance  of  evil.” 

She  was  right.  The  interviewer  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  that  comment 
and  turned  the  discussion  toward  explanations  offered  by  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy, economics,  or  even  politics.  There  the  issue  is  addressed  in  terms  of 
emotional  instability,  parental  neglect,  a culture  that  celebrates  violence, 
poverty,  and  the  availability  of  fire  arms.  As  Sheryl  Gay  Stolberg  put  it  in  the 
“Week  in  Review”  section  of  The  New  York  Times  a Sunday  ago: 

The  bullets  were  still  ricocheting  off  the  lockers  at  Columbine  High  School 
when  the  accusations  began  to  fly.  Clues  were  ignored:  Gothic  music,  black 
trench  coats,  video  games  spelling  combat  with  a K.  The  sheriffs  missed  the 
Web  site  ravings.  The  psychiatrist  missed  the  hidden  rage.  The  parents 
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missed  the  pipe  bombs.  If  only  somebody  had  spotted  the  warning  signs,  a 
terrible  tragedy  might  have  been  averted.1 

As  comforting  as  that  thought  may  be,  she  continues,  it  isn’t  necessarily 
true  when  viewed  through  the  prism  of  science,  in  this  case  statistics: 

Indeed,  if  there  is  anything  left  to  be  said  about  the  recent  tragedy  in 
Littleton,  Colo.,  it  may  be  this:  the  cold,  hard  reality  of  the  deadliest  school 
massacre  in  American  history  is  that  it  was  the  statistical  equivalent  of  a 
needle  in  a haystack.  Because  such  events  are  so  rare,  and  because  it  is 
impossible  to  eliminate  risk  from  life,  there  may  be  no  larger  lessons  to 
draw,  and  no  way  to  prevent  another  one. 

Frankly,  I find  that  more  than  a little  cynical. 

It  may  be  that  “Science  Looks  at  Littleton,  and  Shrugs,”  as  the  headline  of 
this  op-ed  page  article  declares,  but  I cannot.  And  neither  can  you  who  go 
forth  now  from  this  commencement  to  enter  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  His  gospel  allows  us  neither  the  comfort  of  indifference  nor 
the  luxury  of  cynicism.  We  are  among  those  who  know  that  needles  in 
haystacks  make  haystacks  dangerous  places. 

To  us  it  has  been  given  to  understand  that  the  human  condition  is  morally 
defined  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Cain:  “Why  are  you  angry,  and  why  has  your 
countenance  fallen?  If  you  do  well,  will  you  not  be  accepted?  And  if  you  do  not 
do  well,  sin  is  lurking  at  the  door;  its  desire  is  for  you,  but  you  must  master  it” 
(Gen  4:6-7).  And  we  know  in  the  light  of  the  gospel  that  the  human  moral  situation 
is  a dilemma,  defined  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  these  terms:  “For  I do  not  do  the  good 
I want,  but  the  evil  I do  not  want  is  what  I do  ...  so  I find  it  to  be  a law  that 
when  I want  to  do  what  is  good,  evil  lies  close  at  hand”  (Rom  7:19,  2 1). 

That  is  the  condition  and  the  dilemma  of  the  world  in  which  you  go  forth  to 
minister.  And  I would  simply  note  that  three  of  the  pastors  of  congregations 
in  Littleton  who  were  called  upon  to  minister  to  families  grieving  over  the 
death  of  their  children  themselves  once  sat  in  the  same  pews  of  this  cathedral 
chapel  in  which  the  Class  of  1999  sits  today.2 

An  even  darker  side  of  the  Columbine  tragedy  was  the  fact  that  certain 
types  of  students  were  evidently  targeted  by  the  gunmen.  The  media  made  a 
great  deal  out  of  the  fact  that  one  young  man  was  shot  because  he  was  an 
African  American,  pointing  out  the  racism  affirmed  by  the  killers.  Also 
broadly  mentioned  was  the  focus  of  the  attack  upon  student  athletes.  Barely 

1 The  New  York  Times , 9 May  1999. 

2 Dwight  R.  Blackstock,  Grace  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Class  of  1971;  David  G. 
Dethmers,  Faith  Community  Church,  Class  of  1 983;  and  Christopher  C.  Taylor,  St.  James 
Presbyterian  Church,  Class  of  1981. 
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mentioned,  however,  was  the  death  of  one  senior  who  lost  her  life  because  she 
believed  in  God.  One  exception  was  a beautiful  tribute  to  Cassie  Bernall  by  a 
staff  writer  for  The  Boston  Globe.  Eileen  McNamara  introduced  her  report 
from  Littleton  with  these  words: 

She  walked  into  Columbine  High  School  on  Tuesday  morning,  a promising 
student.  She  was  carried  out  more  than  24  hours  later  a Christian  martyr. 

“Do  you  believe  in  God,”  one  of  the  heavily  armed  gunmen  asked  the  shy 
blond  girl  reading  her  Bible  in  the  library  while  her  school  was  under  siege. 

“Yes,  I believe  in  God,”  she  replied  in  a voice  strong  enough  to  be  heard 
by  classmates  cowering  under  nearby  tables  and  desks. 

The  gunman  in  the  long  black  trench  coat  laughed.  “Why?”  he  asked 
mockingly.  Then  he  raised  his  gun  and  shot  and  killed  17-year  old  Cassie 
Bernall. 3 

McNamara  goes  on  to  comment,  “Accounts  of  the  final  moments  of  Cassie’s 
life  echo  with  the  history  of  early  Christendom,  when  a profession  of  faith 
could  be  a fatal  act.” 

Few  of  you  see  martyrdom  in  your  future  on  this  graduation  day,  I imagine, 
and  the  very  thought  of  dying  for  one’s  faith  is  distant  to  most  American 
Christians  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  it  is  here  in  the  faith  of 
Cassie  Bernall  that  we  catch  a glimpse  of  light  shining  in  the  darkness  of  this 
tragedy,  a flicker  of  the  good  that  triumphs  over  evil.  The  young  woman 
attested  to  it  herself  in  a poem  she  wrote  following  church  services  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  that  was  found  by  her  brother  on  her  desk  Tuesday  night 
when  it  became  apparent  she  was  not  coming  home.  It  reads: 

Now  I have  given  up  on  everything  else  — 

I have  found  it 

to  be  the  only  way  to  really  know 
Christ  and  to  experience  the 
mighty  power  that  brought 
him  back  to  life  again,  and  to  find 
out  what  it  means  to  suffer  and  to 
die  with  him.  So,  whatever  it  takes 
I will  be  one  who  lives  in  the  fresh 
newness  of  life  of  those  who  are 
alive  from  the  dead. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  brave  teachers  and  students  who 
risked  their  lives  to  save  others,  not  to  mention  the  outpouring  of  compassion 


3 The  Boston  Globe,  24  April  1999. 
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evidenced  by  the  citizens  of  Littleton  and  the  world.  All  of  that  is  in  its  own 
way  a testimony  to  the  goodness  that  resists  evil.  But  Cassie  Bernall’s  poem 
looks  evil  in  the  eye,  accepts  the  death  it  imposes,  and  believes  in  the 
resurrection  life  that  signals  God’s  victory  over  evil.  That  same  confident 
hope  undergirds  the  lyrics  to  the  song  composed  by  the  Cohen  brothers: 

Columbine,  flower  blue 
Columbine,  there’s  Hope  for  you; 

Columbine,  friend  of  mine. 

Turn  our  pain 
To  your  gain 
Keep  our  heart 
On  the  mark. 

Comfort  us,  with  Your  love, 

Love  again. 

Comfort,  peace  and  sweet  release, 

It’s  come  from  You, 

Where  it’s  true 
I hide  myself  in  You. 

You  still  hear  raging  guns 
Ending  dreams  of  precious  ones, 

In  God’s  Son 
Hope  will  come 
His  red  stain  will  take  our  pain. 

Columbine,  friend  of  mine 
Peace  will  come  to  you  in  time 

Columbine,  friend  of  mine. 

Christ  of  Grace  attend  this  place; 

Look  to  You,  Honor  You 
Fix  You  in  our  view. 

The  Class  of  1999  would  do  well  to  heed  this  exhortation  from  two  teenaged 
boys  who  live  in  Littleton,  Colorado.  They  do  not  have  your  theological  education, 
and  they  do  not  have  degrees  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  But  they 
understand  the  gospel:  Look  to  Christ.  Honor  Christ.  Fix  Christ  in  your  view. 

For  that  is  what  it  takes  to  be,  as  Cassie  Bernall  put  it,  “one  who  lives  in  the 
fresh  newness  of  life  of  those  who  are  alive  from  the  dead.”  And  that  is  what  it 
takes  to  overcome  evil  with  the  goodness  of  God. 


Ulrich  Mauser , Otto  A.  Piper  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology  Emeritus , preached  this 
sermon  at  the  Seminaiy's  Baccalaureate 
Service , on  May  16,  1999,  at  Nassau 
Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton. 

Dear  Graduating  Class  of  1999,  and  dear  family  members  and  friends! 

“Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always;  again  I will  say,  Rejoice.  Let  your  gentleness 
be  known  to  everyone.  The  Lord  is  near.”  (Phil  4:4-5) 


The  Lord  is  Near 

by  Ulrich  Mauser 


It  was  3:30  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  23, 1999,  the  last  day  of  classes  of 
the  academic  year.  As  I stepped  out  of  the  classroom  at  the  end  of  my  last 
session,  and  moved  toward  the  door  of  Stuart  Hall,  a senior— one  of  you  — 
stood  outside  the  door,  raised  both  arms  into  the  air  and  let  out  a shout  that  I 
can  describe  only  as  something  that  a group  of  psychologists  twenty  years  ago 
called  a “primal  yell.”  It  was  an  ear-piercing  explosion  of  exuberant  relief,  a 
very  audible  statement  saying:  “It  is  over,  it  is  finally  all  over.”  Since  the 
person  was  a member  of  my  class  who  had  just  emerged  from  our  last  session, 
I should  probably  have  felt  a little  peeved  by  this  display  of  joy.  But,  I assure 
you,  that  was  not  at  all  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I felt  like  a kindred  spirit. 
Our  situations,  very  different  in  many  respects,  were  at  one  point  very  similar. 
I had  just  finished  the  last  class  of  my  active  career,  and  as  I moved  toward  the 
exit  of  Stuart  Hall,  seeing  a light  shine  from  the  right  corner  of  the 
Administration  Building,  I said  to  myself,  quite  inaudible  to  anyone:  “Brother 
Dean,  I wish  you  could  read  my  lips:  No  more  committees!”  The  prospect  of 
a life  free  of  committees  is  certainly  a cause  for  rejoicing. 

What  is  joy?  It  is  certainly  a multifaceted  jewel,  but  one  side  of  it  is  the 
feeling  of  having  something  accomplished,  some  good  effort  is  truly  and 
completely  finished  so  that  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about  it  any  longer.  You 
have  done  it,  and  you  have  every  reason  to  enjoy  it.  Several  of  you  have  made 
personal  statistics  about  the  amount  of  work  that  is  now  completed.  And  those 
are  impressive  numbers:  so  many  class  hours,  so  many  papers,  so  many  all- 
nighters,  so  many  pages  of  notes.  And  now  you  can  rejoice  because  the 
effort— and  it  was  a great  effort— is  finished,  the  goal  is  achieved,  tomorrow 
you  can  step  forward  to  receive  diploma  and  degree,  and  you  have  every  right 
to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  this  stage  of  your  life  and  of  your  work  is  successfully 
and  definitively  concluded. 

But,  wait  a minute.  Did  I just  say  that  you  can  rejoice  today  because  one 
stage  of  your  life  is  now  successfully  and  definitively  concluded?  In  one  sense, 
that  is  certainly  true.  But  in  another  sense,  a sense  equally  as  important  as  the 
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first,  it  is  also  profoundly  untrue.  Because  what  is  now  definitely  behind  you  is 
nothing  but  preparation  for  a next  stage,  and  the  question  whether  that  which 
is  now  concluded  for  you  has  been  really  and  truly  well  done  depends  on  its 
usefulness  and  effectiveness  in  the  next  stage.  The  conclusion  in  which  you 
rejoice  today  can  be  a good  conclusion  only  if  it  can  also  become  a new 
beginning.  You  have  done  it,  I said,  and  in  that  you  rejoice;  but  you  are  not  yet 
finished.  And  that  is  the  point  at  which,  in  the  middle  of  all  rejoicing,  all  kinds 
of  anxieties  can  creep  back  in.  Are  you  ready  to  go,  brimful  of  wisdom  and 
energy,  loaded  with  novel  plans  that  will  revive  ministerial  practice,  willing  to 
put  your  last  ounce  of  strength  into  your  service  of  the  church  in  whatever 
capacity?  Wonderful,  I hope  there  are  lots  of  you  like  that.  But  are  you  not 
also  acquainted  with  a nagging  little  voice  at  the  back  of  your  mind  that  asks, 
how  many  people  will  I find  out  there  who  will  be  eager  to  accept  my  wisdom 
and  who  will  join  with  me  to  implement  my  plans?  Or,  maybe  your  attitude 
about  the  future  on  this  day  of  rejoicing  is  not  nearly  so  sanguine,  but  marred 
by  considerable  anxiety  about  what  you  can  realistically  accomplish.  You  may 
worry:  Am  I going  to  measure  up,  will  I be  able  to  be  even  close  to  the  ideal  of 
ministry  that  I have  formed  in  my  mind?  Or  again,  your  mind  could  be  a 
mixture  of  emotions,  hopes,  and  fears  that  just  might  put  a nasty  drop  of 
poison  into  the  cup  of  our  rejoicing  today. 

Well,  let  me  remind  you  of  one  simple  and  obvious  thing.  When  the  aposde 
Paul  encouraged  his  Philippian  friends  to  rejoice  he  did  not  simply  say: 
“Rejoice  always,  again  I will  say  Rejoice.”  Rather,  he  put  a huge  modifier  to  it, 
and  absolutely  everything  depends  on  the  reality  of  this  modifier:  “Rejoice  in 
the  Lord  always , again  I will  say  Rejoice.  The  Lord  is  near''  You  are  going 
forward  now  and  your  joy  in  the  completion  of  a stage  is  also  a commence- 
ment, and  commencement  means  beginning.  You  are  going  out  now,  but  you 
are  not  going  alone;  you  are  moving  forward,  but  you  advance  with  someone 
who  is  already  ahead  of  you  and  who  is  also  behind  you  to  cover  your  back. 
And,  therefore,  there  is  really  no  alternative  but  to  rejoice.  Not  only  in 
looking  back  on  what  you  have  now  accomplished,  but  equally  in  looking 
forward  to  what  lies  ahead  there  is  every  reason  to  rejoice,  because  the  Lord  is 
near. 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  because  the  Lord  is  near.  Just  how  near  is  he, 
and  in  what  form  is  his  nearness  experienced,  so  that  your  ministry  can  really 
be  filled  with  joy?  When  Paul  wrote  the  words,  “The  Lord  is  near,”  he  had  in 
mind  an  event  that  he  expected  to  happen  in  the  near  future.  It  was  the  event 
that  the  earliest  Christian  communities  called  “the  day  of  Jesus  Christ”  (Phil 
1:6),  the  day  that  would  bring  the  final  triumph  of  God  over  all  of  creation, 
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when  God’s  victory  in  his  Son  would  no  longer  be  eagerly  hoped  for  but 
would  become  plain  to  see  for  everyone.  Then  what  the  small  company  of 
believing  and  hoping  Christians  confesses  even  now  would  become  a histori- 
cal fact:  “that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bend,  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father”  (Phil  2:10-11).  Just  how  near  is  this 
event?  This  is  not  an  idle  question,  because  on  its  answer  depends  no  less  than 
the  joy  of  your  ministry.  Is  it  not  true  that  today,  almost  two  thousand  years 
after  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  world  is  as  far  away  from  the  ultimate 
completion  of  God’s  work  in  his  Son  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul? 
Again,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  of  your  ministry,  the  question  needs  to  be 
faced:  Just  how  near  is  the  Lord? 

I want  to  hint  at  one  aspect  of  an  answer  to  this  question  by  way  of  an  old 
German  legend.  It  is  said  of  a Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  that  he  was,  at  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  a tyrant,  hated  and  feared  by  all.  He  treated  his  wife 
with  contempt,  he  alienated  his  children,  he  victimized  his  subjects.  One  day, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a hunt,  he  rode  through  a forest  and  chanced  upon  a small 
chapel  in  the  woods.  Following  a dark  instinct,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
bade  his  retinue  wait  outside,  and  entered  the  chapel.  Before  a little  altar  he 
had  begun  to  pray,  when  suddenly  a flaming  script  appeared  before  him  on  the 
chapel  wall.  It  read,  “In  three.  . . .”  But  after  that  the  script  dissolved  into  an 
illegible  haze.  Ludwig  arose,  shaken  to  the  core.  He  knew  what  the  message 
meant:  In  three  days,  you  will  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God.  He 
hastened  home.  For  three  days  he  was  most  gentle  to  his  wife,  he  embraced  his 
children,  he  loosened  the  bonds  of  his  subjects.  In  the  third  night,  he 
withdrew  to  a tower  in  his  castle  expecting  to  meet  his  death.  Nothing 
happened.  The  next  morning,  Ludwig  was  certain  that  in  three  weeks  he 
would  be  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God.  For  three  weeks  he  intensified  his 
efforts,  and  his  family  and  his  land  begin  to  heal.  But  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
secluded  in  his  tower,  Ludwig  once  more  did  not  meet  his  end.  Three  months 
followed,  all  of  Bavaria  learned  to  praise  God  for  the  conversion  of  the  Duke 
from  a tyrant  to  a benefactor.  And  yet,  after  three  months,  the  trembling 
Ludwig  in  his  tower  was  no  nearer  to  God  than  at  the  time  of  his  vision  in  the 
chapel.  He  had  seen  the  flaming  script  and  he  could  not  doubt  it.  After  three 
years,  he  was  again  in  his  tower.  At  the  break  of  dawn,  he  was  ready  to  accept 
another  mistake  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  from  the  courtyard 
below.  A delegation  on  horse  had  arrived  from  the  diet  of  the  German 
electors:  Ludwig  had  been  elected  king  of  the  German  realm  and  he  would  go 
down  in  history  as  Ludwig  the  Gentle. 
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My  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  graduating  class,  you  have  seen  your  flaming 
script.  It  is  the  Word  of  God  that  has  been  burnt  into  your  hearts  and  calls  you 
into  service.  In  that  word,  the  Lord  is  near  to  you,  and  in  the  power  of  that 
nearness,  calculations  about  time  together  with  fantasies  about  the  future 
dissolve  into  illegible  vapor.  But  in  that  nearness,  you  will  be  certain  to 
rejoice,  and  your  joy  will  bear  gentleness.  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  again  I 
will  say,  Rejoice.  Let  your  gentleness  be  known  to  everyone.  The  Lord  is 
near.” 


Martin  and  Malcolm 
on  Nonviolence 
and  Violence 
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NO  ISSUE  HAS  BEEN  more  hotly  debated  in  the  African-American  commu- 
nity than  violence  and  nonviolence.  No  two  persons  symbolize  this 
debate  more  than  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Malcolm  X.  They  represent 
two  radically  different  responses  to  nonviolence  and  violence  in  the  black 
freedom  movement  during  the  1960s.  Their  perspectives  are  still  widely 
discussed  and  debated  today  but  seldom  understood.  Martin  King’s  followers 
frequently  misrepresent  Malcolm  X’s  views,  referring  to  him  as  a “messiah  of 
hate”  from  a “black  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  racial  extremists.”  Malcolm  X’s 
followers  distort  Martin  King’s  views,  often  calling  him  a “twentieth-century 
religious  Uncle  Tom  pacifist”  — the  best  weapon  of  whites  who  want  to 
brutalize  black  people.  Any  view  can  be  discredited  by  simplifying  it  to  the 
level  of  a caricature. 

In  this  essay,  I present  a brief  analysis  of  Martin’s  and  Malcolm’s  views  on 
nonviolence  and  violence,  beginning  with  Martin’s  view  because  Malcolm’s 
perspective  was  developed  largely  as  a critical  response  to  the  white  and  black 
media’s  presentation  of  Martin’s  views  as  normative  for  the  African  American 
community. 


I.  Martin 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  a pastor  and  civil  rights  leader  and  was  arguably 
not  only  America’s  most  distinguished  theologian  but  also  the  most  influential 
American  in  the  twentieth  century.  He  was  named  Time's  “Man  of  the  Year” 
in  1963  and  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1964.  He  is  the  only  American 
with  a national  holiday  in  his  name  alone.  With  the  support  of  many  ordinary 
people  in  the  black  freedom  movement,  King’s  practice  and  thought  radically 
transformed  America’s  understanding  of  itself  and  inspired  liberation  move- 
ments around  the  world.  One  can  hardly  go  anywhere  and  not  encounter  his 
moral  influence. 

Martin  King  is  best  known  as  America’s  preeminent  advocate  of  nonvio- 
lence. From  the  time  of  the  yearlong,  triumphant  Montgomery,  Alabama  bus 
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boycott  (1955-56)  to  his  tragic  assassination  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  (April  4, 
1968),  Martin  King  embraced  nonviolence  absolutely.  For  King,  nonviolence 
was  not  only  an  effective  strategy  of  social  change,  it  was  the  heart  of  his 
philosophy  of  life.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  advocacy  of  nonviolence  in 
conflict  situations.  He  contended  that  nonviolence  was  the  most  potent 
weapon  for  both  blacks  in  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  for  other 
oppressed  peoples  struggling  for  justice  throughout  the  world.  Nonviolence 
was  not  only  the  best  tool  for  solving  conflicts  within  nations,  it  could  also 
resolve  differences  between  nations.  For  King,  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  several  nations  created  the  situation  in  which  “the  choice  is  no 
longer  between  nonviolence  and  violence.  It  is  either  nonviolence  or 
nonexistence.”1 

The  roots  of  Martin  King’s  journey  to  nonviolence  lie  in  Adanta,  Georgia, 
where  he  was  born  on  January  15,  1929.  As  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  Sr.,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  prestigious  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church,  young  Martin  was  nurtured  in  the  black  Baptist  tradition  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  followed  his  father  into  the  ordained  ministry  in  his  late 
teens.  The  Christian  idea  of  love,  as  expressed  in  Jesus’  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  his  sacrificial  death  on  the  cross,  was  the  hallmark  of  the  black  religious 
experience  that  shaped  King’s  perspective.  He  combined  Christian  love  with 
the  accommodative  and  protest  philosophies  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
the  NAACP.  Together  these  ideas  provided  the  religious  and  political 
resources  for  King  to  develop  a militant  nonviolent  philosophy  of  social 
change  in  the  context  of  the  black  struggle  for  racial  justice  in  America. 

The  development  of  Martin  King’s  philosophy  of  nonviolence  was  a 
gradual  process.  Initially,  his  unpleasant  childhood  experiences  with  racial 
segregation  had  a profoundly  negative  effect  on  his  attitude  toward  whites.  He 
was  introduced  to  racial  prejudice  at  the  early  age  of  five  when  the  father  of  his 
white  friend  told  young  Martin  that  his  son  could  no  longer  play  with  him 
because  he  was  colored.  This  and  other  encounters  with  white  prejudice 
shook  King  deeply  and  thereby  made  it  difficult  to  love  whites  as  he  was 
taught  at  home  and  church.  At  one  point  during  his  early  years,  he  was 
determined  to  hate  all  whites. 

Martin  King’s  negative  attitude  toward  whites  started  to  change  through 
the  influence  of  religion,  education,  and  personal  encounters  with  moderate 
whites  in  an  intercollegiate  organization  and  later  at  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary  (Chester,  Pennsylvania)  and  Boston  University  School  of  Theol- 

' Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  A Testament  of  Hope:  The  Essential  Writings  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  ed.  James  M.  Washington  (San  Francisco:  Harper,  1986),  39. 
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ogy.  At  Morehouse  College,  he  read  Henry  David  Thoreau’s  “Essay  on  Civil 
Disobedience”  and  was  introduced  to  a wide  range  of  political  and  religious 
philosophies  that  supported  the  integration  of  Negroes  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  society.  In  graduate  school,  King  not  only  met  liberal  whites  as 
teachers  and  fellow  students,  he  also  encountered  progressive  theological  and 
philosophical  ideas  that  reinforced  his  beliefs  about  justice  and  love,  integra- 
tion and  the  beloved  community.  He  read  books  and  essays  about  and  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr  at  Crozer. 
At  Boston,  under  the  tutelage  of  Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman  and  L.  Harold 
DeWolf,  King  acquired  a sophisticated  knowledge  of  Personalism  — a philoso- 
phy that  accented  the  infinite  value  of  the  human  person. 

A year  prior  to  his  completion  of  doctoral  studies,  Martin  King  accepted 
the  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama  — a middle-class  church  whose  membership  included  many 
professors  and  administrators  of  Alabama  State  University.  When  Rosa  Parks 
was  arrested  (December  i,  1955)  because  she  refused  to  give  up  her  bus  seat  to 
a white  man,  the  black  community  was  enraged.  In  protest,  they  initiated  a 
boycott  of  the  city  buses  (December  5)  and  asked  King  to  be  their  leader. 

Martin  King  was  not  committed  to  nonviolence  at  the  beginning  of  the  bus 
protest.  As  white  violence  became  increasingly  focused  on  King  personally 
through  police  harassment,  the  bombing  of  his  house,  volumes  of  hate  mail, 
and  frequent  telephone  threats  of  harm,  King,  seeking  to  protect  himself  and 
his  family  from  white  violence,  applied  for  a gun  permit,  which,  of  course,  was 
rejected.  The  threat  of  violence  was  so  real  that  armed  blacks  took  turns 
guarding  King’s  home.  King  also  kept  a loaded  gun  in  his  house,  which 
Bayard  Rustin  of  the  War  Resistance  League  nearly  sat  on  during  a visit. 

The  most  important  factor  that  influenced  Martin  King  to  reject  self- 
defense  and  adopt  nonviolence  was  his  personal  appropriation  of  the  faith  of 
his  parents  and  the  black  church.  The  decisive  point  occurred  a few  weeks 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  January  27,  1956.  He 
received  a nasty  telephone  call  about  midnight:  “Listen,  nigger,  we’ve  taken 
all  we  want  from  you;  before  next  week  you’ll  be  sorry  you  ever  came  to 
Montgomery.”  Though  he  was  accustomed  to  receiving  about  forty  threats 
daily,  for  some  reason  this  one  stunned  him,  preventing  him  from  going  back 
to  sleep.  Martin  began  to  realize,  as  he  often  said  later  in  his  sermons,  that  his 
wife  and  newly  born  baby  daughter  could  be  taken  from  him  or  he  from  them 
at  any  moment.  He  got  up  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  kitchen  to  heat  some 
coffee,  hoping  it  would  provide  some  relief.  None  came.  He  reflected  back  on 
the  theologies  and  philosophies  he  had  studied  in  graduate  school,  searching 
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for  a way  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  evil  and  suffering  but  they  provided  no 
help  in  his  moment  of  distress.  He  was  “ready  to  give  up”  and  tried  to  think  of 
a way  to  remove  himself  from  the  leadership  of  the  boycott  without  looking 
like  a coward.  Exhausted,  he  had  lost  his  courage.  King  decided  to  take  his 
problem  to  the  God  his  parents  told  him  about— the  One  they  and  other  black 
Christians  said  could  “make  a way  out  of  no  way.”  “With  my  head  in  my 
hands,”  King  recalled,  “I  bowed  over  the  kitchen  table  and  prayed  ...  ‘I  am 
here  taking  a stand  for  what  I believe  is  right.  But  now  I’m  afraid.  The  people 
are  looking  to  me  for  leadership,  and  if  I stand  before  them  without  strength 
and  courage,  they  will  falter.  I am  at  the  end  of  my  powers.  I have  nothing  left. 
I’ve  come  to  the  point  where  I can’t  face  it  alone.’  ” 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  crisis  of  faith  that  Martin  King  felt  an  inner  voice 
saying  to  him:  “Stand  up  for  righteousness,  stand  up  for  justice,  stand  up  for 
truth,  and  lo,  I will  be  with  you  always.”  After  that  revelatory  experience,  he 
said:  “I  was  ready  to  face  anything.” 

Three  nights  later,  Martin  King’s  house  was  bombed  and  people  were 
amazed  how  calm  he  was.  After  finding  out  that  his  wife  and  baby  were  safe, 
he  walked  on  his  porch  to  face  an  angry  black  crowd  with  weapons  of  violence, 
ready  to  return  an  eye  for  an  eye.  “Don’t  let  us  get  panicky,”  King  said.  He 
pleaded  with  them  to  get  rid  of  their  weapons  because  “we  can’t  solve  this 
problem  through  retaliatory  violence.”  On  the  contrary,  “We  must  meet 
violence  with  nonviolence.”  Turning  to  the  most  persuasive  authority  in  the 
black  Christian  experience,  King  reminded  blacks  of  the  words  of  Jesus: 
“ ‘Love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you;  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you.’  We  must  love  our  white  brothers  ...  no  matter  what 
they  do  to  us.” 

These  are  difficult  words  for  any  person  or  community,  especially  for  an 
oppressed  black  community,  which  has  lived  under  the  psychological  and 
physical  brutalities  of  white  supremacy  for  nearly  four  centuries.  Black  people 
get  tired  of  turning  the  other  cheek  in  the  face  of  white  brutality.  Montgom- 
ery blacks  accepted  King’s  appeal  because  he  connected  it  with  their  belief 
that  there  was  a divine  power  in  the  world  greater  than  the  forces  of  white 
supremacy.2 

It  was  one  thing  to  love  individual  whites  personally  but  quite  another  to 

2 See  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Stride  Toward  Freedom  (New  York:  Harper,  1958),  134-8 
for  his  account  of  this  experience  and  for  the  citations.  For  additional  accounts  of  this 
experience,  see  his  sermons  “Our  God  is  Able,”  in  Strength  to  Love  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1963),  1 12-3.,  and  “Thou  Fool,”  sermon  given  27  August  1967  at  Mt.  Pisgah  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago,  IL.  Martin  Luther  Kingjr.  Papers,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Center  for 
Nonviolent  Social  Change,  Adanta,  GA. 
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use  love  as  a political  instrument  of  social  change.  It  was  Gandhi  who 
provided  Martin  King  with  the  philosophical  and  political  insight  of  nonvio- 
lent direct  action.  With  a deeper  knowledge  of  Gandhi’s  philosophy  of 
nonviolence  and  its  application  in  South  Africa  and  India,  King  became  a firm 
believer  and  astute  defender  of  nonviolence.  Jesus  Christ  defined  the  center  of 
King’s  religious  understanding  of  love,  and  Gandhi  showed  him  how  to  use 
love  as  an  instrument  to  transform  society. 

King’s  commitment  to  nonviolence  was  also  informed  by  his  knowledge  of 
liberal  Protestant  theology  and  the  philosophy  of  Personalism,  both  of  which 
emphasized  the  oneness  and  infinite  value  of  humanity.  King  combined  these 
intellectual  resources  with  black  faith  and  Gandhi,  and  from  these  three 
sources  created  a distinctive  and  persuasive  perspective  on  nonviolence. 

Martin  King  not  only  preached  nonviolence  during  the  Montgomery  bus 
boycott,  he  founded  a national  organization,  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  in  orderto  demonstrate  the  power  of  nonviolence  to  achieve 
justice  in  every  segment  of  American  life.  The  officers  were  mostly  ministers, 
and  its  motto  was  “to  redeem  the  soul  of  America.” 

For  King,  love  was  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  world,  and  nonviolence 
was  love  expressed  politically.  Because  nonviolence  was  widely  thought  of  by 
many  people  as  “doing  nothing,”  King  repeatedly  emphasized  the  active 
dimensions  of  nonviolence.  It  was  only  passive  in  the  sense  of  refusing  to 
inflict  physical  harm  on  others.  Nonviolence,  therefore,  was  not  a method  for 
cowards— people  afraid  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  justice.  Nonviolence  resists 
evil  but  it  refuses  to  commit  evil.  Even  the  enemy  is  a person  and  must  be 
treated  as  such.  The  nonviolent  activist  does  not  insult  or  seek  to  destroy  the 
opponent  but  rather  seeks  to  make  the  enemy  a friend.  However,  even  if 
nonviolence  fails  to  convert  the  enemy  to  a friend,  it  eliminates  hate  from  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  committed  to  it.  Nonviolence  bestows  courage  and 
self-respect  to  oppressed  people  who  were  once  consumed  by  fear  and  low 
self-esteem. 

King  believed  that  only  moral  means  could  achieve  moral  ends,  because 
“the  end  is  preexistent  in  the  means. ”J  Violence,  therefore,  was  “both 
impractical  and  immoral.”4  As  a ten-percent  minority  in  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  it  was  ludicrous  to  think  that  blacks  could 
achieve  freedom  through  violence.  Even  though  most  blacks  were  not  morally 
committed  to  nonviolence,  King  persuaded  them  to  adopt  it  as  the  best 
strategy  for  achieving  justice. 

3 A Testament  of  Hope,  45. 

4 Ibid.,  17. 
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The  practical  arguments  for  nonviolence  were  for  those  who  could  not 
accept  it  morally.  From  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  (1955)  to  the  Selma 
March  (1965),  Martin  King  inspired  African  Americans  to  hold  firmly  to 
nonviolence  in  their  struggle  for  justice.  The  success  of  the  student  sit-ins 
(i960),  the  Freedom  Rides  (1961),  the  Birmingham  demonstrations  (1963), 
and  the  March  on  Washington  (1963)  provided  King  with  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  nonviolence  in  destroying  legal  segregation  in 
American  life.  The  triumphant  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  was  the 
climax  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
(1964)  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  (1965)  were  its  major  political  achieve- 
ments. 

It  was  much  easier  to  advocate  nonviolence  when  there  were  concrete 
victories  and  few  serious  challenges  to  its  advocacy.  Malcolm  X was  the  most 
effective  critic  of  King  and  nonviolence.  But  he  was  a marginal  figure  in  the 
southern-based  Civil  Rights  Movement.  After  the  Watts  riots  in  Los  Angeles 
(August  1965)  and  the  rise  of  Black  Power  (June  1966),  King’s  views  on 
nonviolence  were  seriously  challenged  by  young  movement  activists  who 
became  disillusioned  with  the  relevance  of  nonviolence  for  bestowing 
self-esteem  and  eliminating  poverty  in  the  black  community  of  the  urban 
ghettoes  of  the  North.  They  turned  to  Malcolm  X’s  Black  Nationalist 
self-defense  philosophy  as  an  alternative  to  Martin  King. 

Martin  King  was  forced  to  defend  nonviolence  among  critics  who  were 
captivated  by  the  legacy  of  Malcolm  X,  powerfully  expressed  in  the  rise  of 
Black  Power.  King  met  his  critics  head-on  and  challenged  them  to  prove  that 
Black  Power  was  more  effective  than  nonviolence  in  achieving  real  results. 
Though  many  black  militants  rejected  King’s  views  on  nonviolence  and 
integration,  they  admired  his  courage  and  respected  his  commitment  to 
principle. 

Martin  King’s  stature  in  the  white  community  continued  to  increase  as  long 
as  he  persuaded  blacks  to  hold  firmly  to  nonviolence.  But  they  rejected  him 
when  he  applied  his  views  to  America  as  a nation.  King’s  opposition  to 
America’s  war  in  Vietnam  won  him  few  friends  in  government  and  the  society 
at  large.  Most  whites  acknowledged  that  King  was  an  expert  on  civil  rights  as 
long  as  he  urged  blacks  to  be  nonviolent  in  their  struggle  for  justice.  They  told 
King  to  stick  to  civil  rights  and  leave  peace  issues  between  nations  to  the 
elected  politicians  and  their  advisers.  The  idea  that  a black  preacher’s  views  on 
America’s  foreign  policy  should  be  taken  seriously  was  ludicrous  to  most 
whites,  especially  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  saw  himself  as  the 
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Negro’s  best  friend  in  government.  What  right  did  King  have  to  criticize 
America  and  its  president  when  they  had  done  so  much  for  the  Negro? 

Between  1966  and  1968,  King  struggled  against  an  American  public  that 
resisted  further  advances  in  civil  rights  and  resented  his  claim  that  America 
was  “the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world  today.”?  King’s  political 
optimism  in  the  early  phase  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  was  transformed 
into  a tough  religious  hope,  derived  from  his  deep  belief  that  “unearned 
suffering  is  redemptive.”6 

King’s  faith  in  nonviolence  was  first  and  foremost  an  unshakable  religious 
commitment.  Although  he  preached  the  strategic  value  of  nonviolence,  the 
essence  of  King’s  belief  was  his  acceptance  of  it  as  a way  of  life,  “because  of  the 
sheer  morality  of  its  claim.”"  Thus  even  in  defeat,  nonviolence  still  wins.  This 
is  so  because  the  universe  is  moving  toward  justice.  No  person  or  nation  can 
prevent  its  ultimate  realization.  This  faith  sustained  the  later  King  in  his 
struggle  to  achieve  economic  justice  for  garbage  workers  in  Memphis  as  he 
was  preparing  for  the  Poor  People’s  Campaign  to  pressure  the  federal 
government  to  withdraw  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  intensify  instead  the 
War  on  Poverty.  An  assassin’s  bullet  ended  King’s  life  while  he  was  standing 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Lorraine  Motel  in  Memphis.  But  his  hope  still  lives  on 
in  those  who  today  fight  for  justice. 

II.  Malcolm 

When  we  turn  to  Malcolm  X,  we  hear  a different  voice  from  that  of  Martin 
King,  one  that  whites  and  some  blacks  found  most  disturbing  to  their 
religious  and  political  sensibilities.  Malcolm  X was  a Muslim  minister  and 
Black  Nationalist  leader,  who  was  the  most  formidable  race  critic  in  American 
history.  More  effectively  than  anyone  else,  he  exposed  the  racist  hypocrisy  of 
American  democracy  and  the  ethical  contradictions  of  white  Christianity.  His 
unrelenting  and  uncompromising  critique  of  America  and  Christianity  was 
bold  and  devastating.  Few  people  could  listen  to  him  and  not  be  challenged  by 
the  cogency  of  his  analysis. 

Malcolm  focused  his  criticism  on  the  failure  of  white  people  to  treat  black 
people  as  human  beings.  That  and  that  alone  was  the  heart  of  his  critique. 
There  was  nothing  fancy  or  sophisticated  about  it.  Just  plain  talk— telling  the 
truth  about  the  crimes  against  blacks  that  whites  did  not  want  to  hear  about 
and  few  blacks  had  the  courage  to  confront. 

5 Ibid.,  233. 

6 Ibid.,  18,  41. 

7 Ibid.,  17. 
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Whites  enslaved  blacks  for  244  years,  segregated  them  for  another  100,  and 
lynched  them  all  along  the  way  whenever  and  wherever  whites  had  a mind  to 
demonstrate  their  absolute  power  over  blacks.  How  could  American  whites 
exclude  blacks  and  other  people  of  color  from  the  political  process  and  yet  say 
that  this  nation  is  the  land  of  the  free?  How  could  white  Christians  treat 
blacks  as  brutes  and  still  claim  love  as  their  central  religious  principle?  With 
rage,  humor,  and  devastating  logic,  Malcolm  had  a field  day  exposing  these 
political  and  religious  contradictions. 

Malcolm’s  articulation  of  the  gap  between  the  American  creed  and  deed 
angered  many  whites  because  he  spoke  forcefully  and  bluntly,  refusing  to 
sugarcoat  the  truth  about  the  crimes  whites  committed  against  blacks.  He  not 
only  spoke  out  passionately  against  the  brutality  and  cowardice  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  but  also  against  the  structural  and  hidden  violence  of  the  American 
government.  “Stop  talking  about  Mississippi,”  he  railed.  “America  is  Missis- 
sippi!”8 9 To  understand  Malcolm’s  perspective  on  violence,  it  is  necesssary  to 
view  it  within  the  political  and  religious  context  of  America’s  nearly  four 
centuries  of  racist  violence  against  blacks  and  its  white  Christian  justification 
and  tolerance. 

Born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  May  19,  1925,  Malcolm  lived  when  America 
was  defined  by  overt  racist  violence.  Segregation  was  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
KKK  was  marching,  lynching  was  commonplace,  and  the  government, 
educational  institutions,  and  the  churches  routinely  practiced  and  openly 
taught  that  blacks  were  inferior— both  mentally  and  physically.  No  black 
person  could  escape  the  physical  and  psychological  violence  of  white 
supremacy. 

Malcolm’s  father  Earl  Little,  a Baptist  preacher  and  follower  of  the  Black 
Nationalist  Marcus  Garvey,  was  a special  target  of  white  hate  groups.  While 
Malcolm  was  still  in  his  mother’s  womb,  the  KKK  paid  the  Little  family  a visit 
and  forced  their  move  from  Omaha  to  Lansing,  Michigan,  where  at  the  age  of 
four  Malcolm  witnessed  the  burning  down  of  their  home  by  a white  hate 
group  called  the  Black  Legionnaires.  Malcolm  called  the  event  “the  night- 
mare night  in  1929. Two  years  later,  Malcolm  claimed  that  the  same  group 
killed  his  father,  leaving  the  family  fatherless  and  soon  penniless.  Unable  to 
cope,  Malcolm’s  mother,  Louise  Little,  had  a mental  breakdown  and  was 
hospitalized  in  Kalamazoo. 

The  Little  children  were  placed  in  foster  homes.  After  Malcolm’s  white 


8 Malcolm  X,  Malcolm  X Speaks,  ed.  George  Breitman  (New  York:  Grove,  1965),  108. 

9 Malcolm  X,  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X,  with  Alex  Haley  (reprint,  New  York: 
Ballantine,  1973),  3. 
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eighth-grade  teacher  told  him  that  a lawyer  was  “no  realistic  goal  for  a 
nigger,”10  he  became  disillusioned,  despite  being  at  the  top  of  his  class.  He 
dropped  out  of  school  and  went  to  Boston  and  then  to  New  York  where  he 
became  a dealer  in  drugs,  prostitution,  numbers  running,  and  con  games.  He 
described  himself  as  “a  predatory  animal”  who  “deliberately  invited  death.”11 
Before  he  reached  his  twenty-first  birthday,  Malcolm  was  arrested  for  armed 
robbery  and  sentenced  to  eight-to-ten  years  at  a Massachusetts’  prison  in 
February  1946. 

While  in  prison,  Malcolm  had  two  profound  conversions:  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  Through  the  example  of  an  inmate,  he  discovered  the  power  of  the 
intellect.  He  became  a voracious  reader,  disciplined  thinker,  and  skilled 
debater.  In  1948,  under  the  influence  of  his  family,  Malcolm  became  a 
member  of  Elijah  Muhammad’s  Nation  of  Islam  (NOI)  and  its  most  effective 
recruiter  and  articulate  defender.  The  NOI  reversed  the  value  system  of  white 
America  by  making  everything  black  good  and  everything  white  evil.  It 
substituted  black  supremacy  for  white  supremacy.  While  Malcolm  accepted 
the  theology  of  the  NOI,  it  was  its  Black  Nationalist  philosophy,  emphasizing 
black  self-respect  and  self-defense,  which  inspired  his  intellectual  imagination 
and  fueled  his  religious  commitment.  He  enjoyed  giving  whites  the  same 
medicine  they  dished  out  to  blacks.  Unlike  Martin,  who  had  no  taste  for 
violence  in  any  form,  Malcolm  viewed  retaliatory  violence  as  a necessary 
response  to  criminal  acts.  That  is  the  only  language  criminals  understand,  he 
contended.  To  love  someone  who  hates  you  is  to  speak  a language  they  do  not 
understand,  like  speaking  French  to  a person  who  only  knows  German. 
Malcolm  learned  this  eye-for-an-eye  principle  on  the  streets  of  Boston  and 
New  York  where  survival  depended  on  doing  to  others  before  they  did  it  to 
you.  He  also  learned  it  from  reading  American  history,  which  is  replete  with 
genocidal  acts  against  the  native  people  of  the  land  and  wherever  this  nation 
decided  to  raise  the  American  flag.  That  was  why  Malcolm  said  that  the  white 
man  made  the  mistake  of  letting  me  read  his  history  books. 

Malcolm  was  released  from  prison  in  August  1952  and  quickly  became  the 
most  influential  minister  in  the  NOI— second  only  to  the  Messenger,  the 
Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad,  as  Malcolm  and  other  followers  called  him. 
Malcolm  was  appointed  to  head  the  prestigious  Temple  Number  7 in  New 
York  and  became  the  NOI’s  national  spokesperson,  lecturing  and  debating 
white  and  black  intellectuals  at  America’s  most  prestigious  universities.12  He 

20  Ibid.,  36. 

" Ibid.,  134,  138. 

12  Among  them  were  Harvard  (three  times),  Yale  (twice),  Cornell,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Berkeley,  and  Oxford  in  England.  For  an  excellent  account  of  Malcolm’s  debates, 
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distinguished  himself  as  the  most  feared,  controversial,  and  articulate  race 
critic  in  America.  Since  the  overt  racist  violence  of  the  southern  conservatives 
was  obvious  and  effectively  exposed  in  the  media  by  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  Malcolm  X focused  his  critique  on  the  covert 
racist  violence  of  northern  white  liberals. 

Malcolm’s  attack  on  white  liberals  was  persistent  and  brutal.  He  exposed 
their  link  to  the  creation  of  the  urban  black  ghetto  where  drugs,  poverty, 
crime,  unemployment,  and  bad  housing  are  the  defining  characteristics. 
While  Martin  King  praised  white  liberals  for  their  support,  Malcolm 
castigated  them  for  their  hypocrisy— professing  to  be  for  integration  while 
creating  de  facto  segregation  in  schools,  housing,  and  other  segments  of 
American  life.  When  blacks  manage  to  move  in  a white  community,  the 
liberals  are  the  first  to  leave. 

No  issue  angered  Malcolm  X more  than  what  whites  said  about  violence 
and  nonviolence  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  They  urged  blacks  to  follow 
Martin  King— embrace  nonviolence  and  reject  violence  in  any  form.  Malcolm 
could  hardly  contain  his  rage  as  he  pointed  out  the  contradictions  between 
what  whites  advised  blacks  to  do  to  get  their  freedom  and  what  they  did  to 
attain  their  own.  Patrick  Henry  did  not  practice  the  virtues  of  nonviolence. 
George  Washington  was  no  pacifist.  When  whites  feel  that  their  rights  have 
been  violated,  they  do  not  advocate  turning  the  other  cheek  or  kneeling  down 
to  pray.  Because  whites  did  not  apply  to  themselves  the  same  moral  logic  they 
urged  upon  blacks,  Malcolm  regarded  them  as  the  worst  hypocrites  on  the 
planet. 

Malcolm  did  not  advocate  violence;  he  advocated  self-defense.  He  believed 
that  the  right  of  self-defense  is  an  essential  element  in  the  definition  of 
humanity.  Whites  have  always  recognized  this  principle  for  themselves  but 
not  for  blacks.  This  kind  of  racist  thinking  infuriated  Malcolm.  If  whites  have 
the  right  to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies,  why  not  blacks? 
Malcolm  used  provocative  language  to  express  his  rage.  “If  you  want  to  know 
what  I’ll  do,  figure  out  what  you’ll  do.  I’ll  do  the  same  thing— only  more  of 
it.”1}  He  contended  that  blacks  should  use  “any  means  necessary”  to  get  their 
freedom  and  whites  should  be  prepared  for  “reciprocal  bleeding.”  He  did  not 
regard  such  language  as  violent.  He  called  it  intelligence.  “A  black  man  has 


see  Robert  James  Branham,  “ ‘I  Was  Gone  on  Debating’:  Malcolm  X’s  Prison  Debates  and 
Public  Confrontations,  ’’Argumentation  and  Advocacy  31  (Winter  1995):  117-37. 
o Malcolm  X Speaks,  197-98. 
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the  right  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  his  freedom  that  other  human 
beings  have  done  to  get  their  freedom. ”’•* 

Malcolm  regarded  nonviolence  as  a ridiculous  philosophy,  one  that  whites 
would  never  embrace  as  their  own.  He  never  understood  why  Martin  King 
adopted  it.  How  could  blacks  be  regarded  as  human  beings  if  they  do  not 
defend  themselves?  Everything  in  creation  has  a right  to  defend  itself  except 
the  American  Negro.  It  pained  Malcolm  to  see  black  women,  men,  and 
children  being  beaten,  kicked,  and  attacked  by  dogs.  If  the  government  does 
not  protect  black  people,  they  are  within  their  right  to  protect  themselves,  he 
contended. 

In  contrast  to  the  portrayal  of  Martin  King  as  a promoter  of  love  and 
nonviolence,  the  media  portrayed  Malcolm  as  a preacher  of  hate  and  violence. 
They  also,  along  with  the  FBI,  were  effective  in  creating  dissension  within  the 
NOI,  especially  between  Malcolm  and  Muhammad.  In  December  1963, 
Muhammad  suspended  Malcolm,  purportedly  for  saying  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  was  a case  of  the  “chickens  coming  home  to  roost.” 

Three  months  later,  Malcolm  bolted  from  the  NOI.  He  made  a pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  became  a Sunni  Muslim,  adopted  the  name  El-Hajj  Malik 
El-Shabazz,  and  rejected  the  racist  ideology  of  the  NOI. 

Malcolm  also  went  to  Africa  to  connect  the  black  freedom  movement  in  the 
U.S.  with  liberation  movements  around  the  world.  “It  is  incorrect  to  classify 
the  revolt  of  the  Negro  as  simply  a racial  conflict  of  blacks  against  whites,  or  as 
a purely  American  problem,”  he  said  at  Barnard  College.  “Rather  we  are 
today  seeking  a global  rebellion  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  the 
exploited  against  the  exploiter.”1? 

While  Malcolm’s  separation  from  the  NOI  and  subsequent  experience  in 
Mecca  and  Africa  had  a profound  effect  on  his  philosophy  of  freedom,  causing 
him  to  reject  the  racist  ideology  of  Elijah  Muhammad,  he  did  not  relinquish 
his  self-defense  philosophy  or  his  radical  critique  of  white  supremacy.  For 
Malcolm,  white  America  remained  a racist  nation  and  Christianity  white 
nationalism. 

The  animosity  between  Malcolm  and  the  NOI  deepened.  They  firebombed 
Malcolm’s  house  one  week  before  a team  of  assassins  murdered  him,  as  he  was 
about  to  speak  at  the  Audubon  Ballroom,  February  21,  1965.  It  was  widely 
said  that  Malcolm  died  by  the  violence  he  fomented.  But  it  is  more  accurate  to 
say  that  he  died  exposing  white  violence  and  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
African  Americans  and  other  oppressed  peoples  throughout  the  world. 


■4  Ibid.,  1 13. 
Ibid.,  217. 
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III.  Conclusion 

Both  Martin  and  Malcolm  were  thirty-nine  when  they  were  assassinated. 
Ironically,  the  blacks  Malcolm  loved  killed  him.  They  could  not  tolerate 
Malcolm’s  truth.  It  was  too  powerful,  too  profoundly  human,  transcending 
race  and  other  reactionary  limits. 

A lone  gunman  killed  Martin.  He  symbolized  white  America’s  inability  to 
tolerate  any  black  person  who  refuses  to  stay  in  his  or  her  place.  Staying  in  an 
assigned  place  is  something  that  neither  Martin  nor  Malcolm  could  do.  Their 
spirits  were  too  powerful  to  be  contained  or  restrained.  In  this  sense,  Martin 
and  Malcolm  followed  the  path  of  Jesus  the  Galilean  whose  rebellion  against 
the  place  assigned  him  led  to  the  cross. 

Most  theologians,  especially  in  the  U.S.,  find  their  assigned  places  quite 
comfortable.  They  stay  in  their  places  and  write  essays  and  books  about  this 
and  that  but  say  very  little  if  anything  about  the  inhuman  places  this  society 
assigns  to  the  poor  and  people  of  color.  They  are  like  the  learned  of  Jesus’ 
time.  They  get  bogged  down  in  things  that  may  be  intellectually  interesting 
for  their  group  but  hardly  matter  when  considered  in  the  light  of  what  the 
gospel  demands  of  us  today. 

We  need  theologians  and  preachers  like  Martin  and  Malcolm  to  show  us 
the  way  so  we  will  be  able  to  make  the  gospel  of  Jesus  so  plain  that  no  one  will 
be  able  to  claim  they  did  not  know  what  it  demands  of  us. 

We  today  have  much  to  learn  from  Martin  and  Malcolm  as  we  seek  to 
create  a community,  nation,  and  world  that  are  both  just  and  peaceful.  They 
were  both  disciplined  thinkers  and  responsible  activists.  Though  their  views 
on  nonviolence  and  violence  were  different,  they  complemented  and  cor- 
rected each  other,  showing  us  that  an  abstract,  absolutist,  and  uncritical 
commitment  to  violence  or  nonviolence,  to  Malcolm  or  Martin,  is  wrong- 
headed. We  do  not  need  to  choose  between  Martin  and  Malcolm  but  rather  to 
acknowledge  the  value  in  both. 

Our  primary  task  is  to  do  today  what  Martin  and  Malcolm  did  in  theirs.  We 
must  not  simply  adopt  Martin  or  Malcolm  or  both  and  think  that  we  have  the 
answers  to  our  racial  problems.  We  should  stand  on  their  intellectual  and 
spiritual  foundation.  But  their  thought  cannot  serve  as  a substitute  for  our 
own  thinking.  We  have  to  think  for  ourselves  because  we  have  problems  that 
Martin  and  Malcolm  never  faced.  We  should  use  them  as  the  springboard  for 
our  creative  thinking  and  militant  action. 

Our  reflective  task  is  not  easy  and  it  will  take  a lot  of  hard,  disciplined 
thinking  about  freedom— what  it  means  and  how  to  achieve  it.  Martin’s  and 
Malcolm’s  life  and  writings  give  us  theoretical  ideas  and  practical  examples  to 
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work  with.  They  remind  us  that  we  are  a part  of  a great  African  American 
intellectual  tradition  that  stretches  back  to  Ida  B.  Wells  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois, 
Sojourner  Truth  and  Frederick  Douglass,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  and  Ella  Baker, 
Nelson  Mandela  and  Steve  Biko.  With  these  revolutionary  resources,  we  have 
enough  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  to  move  into  the  twenty-first 
century— ready  to  face  anything  that  hinders  our  freedom.  If  we  stand 
together  as  proud,  disciplined  thinkers  and  militant,  acting  people,  the 
movement  for  justice  will  not  be  contained. 

I hope  we  will  not  let  our  differences  destroy  our  much-needed  unity.  We 
can  learn  from  Martin  and  Malcolm  about  how  to  be  different  and  yet  work 
together  for  the  same  cause.  I only  hope  we  can  sustain  our  struggle  for 
freedom  and  keep  on  keeping  on,  so  that  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children  will  be  able  to  live  in  a clean  and  safe  environment  and  a just  and 
peaceful  world. 


The  Genevan 
Revolution  in  Public 
Worship 

by  Robert  M.  Kingdon 


Robert  M.  Kingdon  is  Hilldale  Emeritus 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison.  Among  his  books  is 
Adultery  and  Divorce  in  Calvin’s 
Geneva  (1995).  This  essay  is  the  second  of 
his  five  Stone  Lectures , delivered  on  Febru- 
aiy  16,  1999,  in  the  main  lounge  of  the 
Mackay  Campus  Center. 


THIS  article  is  a revised  version  of  one  of  the  Levy  P.  Stone  lectures  I 
delivered  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  February  1999.1 
The  general  title  of  that  series  was,  “Order  and  Discipline  in  Calvin’s 
Geneva.”  These  lectures  sought  to  illumine  the  practice  of  religion  intro- 
duced by  John  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  to  the  people  of  Geneva  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Reformation.  That  practice  created  a model  that  had 
considerable  influence  on  Reformed  Christians  in  other  places  and  times. 
These  lectures  were  based  primarily  on  intensive  research  conducted  by  a 
team  I organized  into  the  unpublished  and  hitherto  little-used  Registers  of  the 
Geneva  Consistory.  This  institution,  created  at  John  Calvin’s  insistence  in 
1541,  sought  to  control  the  behavior  of  everyone  in  that  city-state,  to  see  to  it 
that  Genevans  not  only  accepted  true  Christian  belief  but  that  they  also  tried 
to  live  a truly  Christian  life.  We  first  produced  a transcription  of  the 
Registers,  copies  of  which  are  on  deposit  in  a number  of  research  libraries.  We 
are  now  producing  a fully  annotated  edition  of  the  Registers,  one  volume  of 
which  has  already  been  published,  others  of  which  are  in  preparation.2  We 
hope  before  long  to  issue  English  translations  of  this  material. 

This  particular  lecture  examines  public  worship  in  Geneva  in  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  It  develops  the  argument  that  there  was  a revolutionary 
change  in  public  worship,  a change  that  affected  in  important  ways  the  texture 
of  daily  life  of  the  entire  population,  for  worship  was  then  much  more  central 
in  everyday  life  than  it  is  in  modern  days.  It  was  a change  from  Roman 
Catholic  forms  of  worship  to  Reformed  Protestant  forms  of  worship,  specifi- 
cally from  worship  centered  on  the  Mass  to  worship  centered  on  the  sermon. 
Now  my  argument  may  not  come  as  a surprise  to  many.  But  it  runs  counter  to 
a good  deal  of  the  most  stimulating  scholarship  in  the  field  of  religious  studies 
of  the  sixteenth  century  advanced  over  the  past  fifty  years.  That  scholarship, 

1 A somewhat  different  version  was  also  delivered  as  the  Biennial  Lecture  sponsored  by 
the  Meeter  Center  for  Calvin  Studies  in  Grand  Rapids,  May  8,  1999. 

2 Registres  du  Consistoire  de  Geneve  au  temps  de  Calvin,  vol.  1 (1542-1544),  Thomas  A. 
Lambert  and  Isabella  M.  Watt,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  M.  Kingdon,  with  Jeffrey  R. 
Watt  (Geneva:  Droz,  1996). 
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as  developed  by  men  like  Jean  Delumeau  and  Keith  Thomas,  contends  that 
Europe  was  not  really  fundamentally  Christian  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Christianity  was  only  a religious  veneer,  adopted  and 
understood  by  a small  elite  of  the  educated  and  powerful.  Most  people, 
including  most  decisively  the  illiterate  peasants  who  made  up  a considerable 
majority  of  the  entire  population  of  Europe,  did  not  understand  Christianity. 
Religion  for  them  was  a way  of  manipulating  the  environment.  It  was  an 
ideology  that  had  been  there  before  Christianity  arrived,  and  it  survived  under 
a thin  Christian  veneer.  In  many  villages,  witches,  cunning  men,  and  other 
practitioners  of  primitive  magic  were  as  influential  as  the  local  priests. 3 

The  evidence  from  Geneva,  most  notably  from  the  Consistory  Registers, 
supplies  almost  no  support  for  this  theory.  It  demonstrates  that  Genevans, 
including  the  illiterate  and  most  obviously  women  who  were  illiterate  to  a 
greater  degree  than  men,  before  the  Reformation  were  practicing  Catholics 
and  after  the  Reformation  became  practicing  Protestants.  Geneva  was  no 
doubt  unusual  in  that  it  had  been  an  episcopal  city,  dominated  by  several 
hundred  members  of  the  clergy.  There  may  be  some  evidence  from  the  rural 
villages  attached  to  Geneva  that  points  in  the  direction  of  the  Delumeau- 
Thomas  thesis.  Christianity  was  clearly  not  as  dominant  a force  in  the  lives  of 
the  illiterate  peasants  in  those  villages  as  in  the  urban  population.  Even  in 
Geneva’s  villages,  however,  while  we  find  some  evidence  of  folk  religion  or 
witchcraft,  we  find  even  more  evidence  of  forms  of  Christianity. 

The  evidence  I use  to  support  my  argument  comes  primarily  from  the  study 
of  religious  ritual.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  rituals  are  a better  index 
to  the  religious  commitments  of  a community  than  institutional  structures  or 
systems  of  theology.  This  is  an  approach  that  obviously  owes  something  to  the 
discipline  of  anthropology,  but  I shall  not  use  anthropology  in  any  formal 
way.  There  is  powerful  evidence  that  religious  rituals  engaged  deeply  the 
entire  population  of  sixteenth-century  communities,  more  deeply  than  in 
many  modern  societies,  and  they  engaged  both  elites  and  the  lower  classes.  By 
concentrating  on  rituals,  we  can  avoid  the  invidious  distinctions  between  elite 
religion  and  popular  religion  that  too  many  scholars  have  tried  to  make. 
Rituals  no  doubt  meant  different  things  to  the  intelligentsia  and  the  illiterate. 
But  all  accepted  these  rituals  and  engaged  in  them.  We  do  better  to  think  of  a 
spectrum  of  reactions  rather  than  two  sharply  different  categories  of  reaction. 
I do  not  claim  to  be  a complete  innovator  in  adopting  this  approach.  Rather  I 

3 See  particularly  Keith  Thomas,  Religion  and  the  Decline  of  Magic:  Studies  in  Popular  Beliefs 
in  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  England  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolas,  1971),  and 
Jean  Delumeau,  Catholicism  between  Luther  and  Voltaire:  a New  View  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  (London:  Burns  and  Oates;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1977). 
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am  simply  applying  to  Geneva  an  approach  already  advanced  elsewhere  with 
results  I find  exceptionally  revealing.-* 

In  applying  this  method  to  Geneva,  I rely  heavily  on  a recent  Ph.D. 
dissertation  by  Thomas  A.  Lambert,  one  of  my  collaborators  in  the  Consis- 
tory edition  project.5  I shall  depend  on  Lambert’s  study  particularly  for  my 
description  of  pre-Reformation  Catholic  worship,  for  he  has  studied  it  much 
more  closely  than  I have.  I shall  also  use  his  study  for  my  description  of 
post-Reformation  Protestant  worship,  but  supplement  his  findings  with 
material  drawn  from  research  of  my  own  and  others. 


The  key  shift  in  public  worship  during  the  Reformation,  as  I have  already 
suggested,  was  from  a form  of  worship  centered  on  the  Mass  to  a form  of 
worship  centered  on  the  sermon.  Those  are  in  fact  the  two  words  contemporar- 
ies almost  invariably  use  for  the  two  forms  of  worship,  including  most 
emphatically  the  secretaries  who  kept  the  Consistory  Registers.  A Catholic 
service  of  worship  is  always  referred  to  as  a Mass.  A Protestant  service  of 
worship  is  always  referred  to  as  a sermon.  Catholic  worship  was  built  around 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  most  important  to  Christians.  Protestant 
worship  was  built  around  an  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God  cherished  by 
Christians. 

We  do  not  have  as  much  information  as  we  would  like  about  the  exact  shape 
of  worship  in  Geneva  before  the  Reformation.  We  do  not  have,  for  example, 
any  pictures  of  the  kinds  that  can  be  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  We 
do  have  an  increasing  amount  of  information,  however,  about  the  forms  of 
Catholic  worship  in  other  countries  at  that  time,  most  notably  in  France, 
which  had  many  cultural  and  linguistic  affinities  with  Geneva.  And  we  have  a 
certain  amount  of  information  about  Geneva  itself,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
legislation  about  how  people  were  supposed  to  worship.  So  we  can  recon- 
struct with  a fair  degree  of  confidence  a persuasive  picture  of  the  shape  of 
Catholic  worship  in  this  community. 

* I think  especially  of  Eamon  Duffy,  The  Stripping  of  the  Altars  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1992),  and  David  Cressy,  Birth,  Marriage  and  Death:  Ritual,  Religion,  and 
the  Life-cycle  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  England  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1997),  which 
apply  the  method  with  great  precision  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  also 
Susan  C.  Karant-Nunn,  The  Reformation  of  Ritual  (London:  Routledge,  1997),  which  applies 
it  in  a more  schematic  but  still  very  suggestive  way  to  German  lands;  Edward  Muir,  Ritual  in 
Early  Modem  Europe  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1997)  provides  a useful 
general  overview. 

s Thomas  A.  Lambert,  “Preaching,  Praying,  and  Policing  the  Reform  in  Sixteenth- 
Century  Geneva,”  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1998).  Available 
from  UMI  Dissertation  Services,  no.  9819828.  Hereafter  cited  as  Lambert,  Preaching. 
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A first  thing  to  note  is  that  celebration  of  the  Mass  was  very  common  in 
Geneva  before  the  Reformation.  There  were  literally  hundreds  of  Masses 
celebrated  every  week.  Lambert  estimates  that  there  were  as  many  as  two 
hundred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Pierre  alone.  Most  of  these  Masses,  to 
be  sure,  were  requiem  Masses  celebrated  by  chantry  priests,  either  by 
themselves  or  before  small  audiences.  But  in  every  one  of  the  seven  parish 
churches  there  was  a high  Mass  on  Sundays  and  on  feast  days  that  every  adult 
in  the  parish  was  expected  to  attend.  It  is  unlikely  that  everyone  took  this 
requirement  seriously  and  actually  did  attend  these  Masses  on  Sundays  and 
feast  days,  but  it  is  clear  that  a fairly  high  percentage  of  the  population  took 
their  religious  obligations  seriously  and  did. 

The  experience  of  attending  Mass  in  those  days  was  quite  different  from 
attending  Mass  in  a Catholic  church  nowadays.  One  index  of  that  comes  from 
instructions  to  the  faithful  on  how  they  should  behave  during  Mass.  The  Mass 
was  basically  a visual  experience,  not  an  auditory  experience.  The  average 
observer  could  not  even  hear  much  of  what  the  priest  said  during  a Mass,  and 
could  not  normally  have  understood  it  if  he  did.  The  altar  and  its  celebrants 
were  separated  from  the  congregation  by  a screen.  The  celebrating  priest  kept 
his  back  to  the  congregation.  He  spoke  in  a low  voice  that  could  not  be  heard 
by  most  of  them.  He  spoke  in  Latin,  a language  most  of  them  did  not 
understand.  The  average  observer  was  instructed  not  even  to  try  to  listen  but 
rather  to  watch  and  to  say  prayers  during  the  Mass.  I have  been  told  that  this 
instruction  continues  in  French  manuals  for  the  faithful  down  into  the 
eighteenth  century.  Most  of  the  prayers  one  said  during  Mass  were  individual, 
not  communal.  They  most  often  included  the  Pater  Noster  and  the  Ave  Maria. 
Sometimes  they  included  the  Credo.  Sometimes  they  included  other  formulaic 
prayers.  Sometimes  they  included  free  prayer.  The  Mass  reached  a sharply 
defined  climax  with  the  presiding  priest’s  consecration  of  the  elements, 
announced  by  a sacring  bell,  followed  immediately  by  the  elevation  in  which 
the  priest  lifted  the  host  high  above  his  head  so  that  everyone  could  see.  With 
that  consecration,  devout  Catholics  believe,  a miracle  occurs  and  the  host  in 
the  priest’s  hands  becomes  the  body  of  Christ.  The  host,  in  fact,  becomes 
God.  Theologians  may  quibble  that  there  is  a difference  between  the  body  of 
Christ  and  God,  but  that  is  a nuance  of  which  most  believers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  unaware.  They  were  convinced  that  God  had  entered  the  church 
in  this  form.  They  knew  that  were  expected  to  display  due  reverence,  to  adore 
this  God  among  them. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  more  to  a typical  high  Mass  than  the  simple 
celebration  of  the  sacrament.  There  was  a greeting  at  the  beginning  and  a 
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benediction  at  the  end.  There  were  prayers  by  the  priest.  There  were  prayers 
by  the  congregation,  often  led  by  a priest,  for  specific  individuals,  living  or 
dead,  or  for  specific  ends,  like  a good  harvest  or  a successful  pregnancy.  There 
were  readings  from  scripture,  in  Latin,  usually  a selection  from  an  Epistle,  and 
another,  this  one  sung,  from  a Gospel.  There  was  the  kiss  of  peace,  usually 
administered  to  a peace  board,  first  kissed  and  passed  among  the  clergy,  then 
among  the  entire  congregation.  There  was  aspersion  with  holy  water.  There 
was  the  distribution  of  blessed  bread,  usually  after  the  sacrament.  Commun- 
ion for  the  laity  was  not  a part  of  the  normal  Mass.  The  elements  of  the  sacra- 
ment themselves  were  on  most  occasions  offered  to  the  clergy  alone.  Only  on 
Easter  was  every  member  of  the  parish  welcomed  and  expected  to  receive  com- 
munion, following  a careful  season  of  preparation,  including  a full  and  proper 
confession  and  then  absolution  for  each  person  intending  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment. The  only  part  of  the  service  that  resembled  a Protestant  sermon  was  the 
prone,  a brief  oral  presentation  in  the  vernacular  rather  than  in  Latin  by  the 
parish  priest,  usually  including  some  announcements  and  occasionally  some 
catechistic  instruction.  There  was  almost  never  a proper  homily  or  sermon. 
Most  priests  did  not  know  how  to  preach  and  were  not  expected  to  try. 

This  did  not  mean  that  medieval  Christians  did  not  hear  sermons.  They  just 
did  not  hear  them  within  normal  church  services.  Preachers  were  usually 
itinerant  professionals,  normally  friars,  who  came  to  a city  to  preach  a series  of 
special  sermons  during  special  seasons,  most  commonly  Advent  or  Lent. 
They  usually  preached  them  in  a friary  or  public  building,  not  in  a church.6  In 
Geneva,  that  meant  that  sermons  were  preached  either  in  a large  auditorium 
in  the  Franciscan  house  of  Rive,  near  one  of  the  city  gates,  or  in  the  large 
courtyard  of  a Dominican  house,  located  just  outside  the  city  walls  in  a 
suburb.  That  Franciscan  auditorium,  incidentally,  is  also  where  the  earliest 
Protestant  sermons  were  delivered  by  William  Farel  and  his  colleagues. 

The  sacrament,  however,  remained  at  the  very  heart  of  medieval  worship. 
The  primary  importance  of  the  crucial  consecration  and  elevation  of  the  host 
and  the  miracle  of  God’s  arrival  was  recognized  by  everyone.  People  who 
were  pressed  for  time  often  came  only  for  this  one  crucial  moment  and  left 
soon  after.  That  did  not  please  the  clergy,  and  there  were  frequent  warnings 
that  one’s  religious  obligation  to  attend  Mass  weekly  meant  an  entire  Mass, 
not  just  part  of  one.  The  very  fact  that  the  warnings  were  issued,  however, 
reveals  that  a number  of  people  in  fact  were  not  attending  entire  Masses. 

6 For  a useful  overview  of  medieval  preaching,  at  least  in  France,  see  Larissa  Taylor, 
Soldiers  of  Christ:  Preaching  in  Late  Medieval  and  Reformation  France  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1992). 
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This  means  that  the  average  medieval  Christian  received  what  was  most 
essential  for  his  faith  primarily  through  the  sense  of  sight,  through  watching 
the  Mass  and  particularly  the  elevation  of  the  host  attentively  and  in  a proper 
frame  of  mind,  often  bolstered  by  the  smell  of  incense  and  the  touch  of  rosary 
beads.  He  or  she  did  not  receive  this  essential  information  through  the  sense 
of  sound,  through  listening  to  a verbal  discourse. 

All  of  this  changed  dramatically  with  the  Reformation.  To  begin  with,  the 
very  number  and  appearance  of  the  churches  changed.  In  Geneva,  four  of  the 
parish  churches  were  closed,  and  only  three  remained  open.  One  of  the 
pre-Reformation  parish  churches  became,  after  some  delay,  a lecture  hall, 
where  Calvin  and  other  public  lecturers  spoke.  Another  was  turned  over  to  a 
guild  of  butchers,  then  became  a powder  store,  until  finally  being  reopened  as 
a church  when  the  population  doubled  in  size  because  of  religious  refugees  at 
the  height  of  Calvin’s  ministry.  Two  others  were  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
Dominican  house  was  also  razed,  along  with  all  the  buildings  in  the  suburbs. 
The  people  who  had  been  living  there  were  all  resettled  within  the  walls,  for 
reasons  of  defense.  The  Franciscan  house  was  turned  into  a school,  and 
indeed  there  is  still  a school  near  that  site  today.  A nearby  convent  of  Clare 
sisters  was  turned  into  the  General  Hospital,  an  all-purpose  welfare  institu- 
tion, primarily  for  orphans  and  severely  handicapped  people. 

The  interior  of  the  three  surviving  parish  churches  also  changed.  Partitions 
were  removed,  including  the  rood  screen  that  had  separated  the  sacred  space 
around  the  altar  from  the  lay  congregation,  and  other  partitions  that  had 
blocked  off  parts  of  the  interior  into  chapels.  The  altars  on  which  the 
sacrament  had  been  performed  during  Mass  were  all  removed,  along  with  the 
tabernacles  containing  the  blessed  sacrament  and  the  lights  signalling  its 
presence.  Statues  and  other  traditional  visual  aids  to  worship  were  removed. 
The  walls  seem  to  have  been  whitewashed,  to  cover  over  paintings.  The 
stained  glass  in  the  windows  was  not  destroyed,  but  not  maintained  either. 
The  cathedral  organ  was  locked  up  and  no  longer  used.  The  city  government 
tried  to  sell  it,  but  could  find  no  buyer,  so  it  simply  stood  there  unused.  In  the 
resulting  large  open  spaces,  Protestants  installed  pulpits  and  benches.  A high 
pulpit  for  the  preacher  at  the  best  acoustic  location  in  each  church  was  set  up, 
high  enough  so  that  all  could  see  him,  with  a sounding  board  above  his  head  to 
make  it  easier  to  hear  him.  There  may  have  been  as  well  a lower  pulpit  for  the 
cantor,  hired  to  lead  the  congregation  in  the  singing  of  psalms.  This  is  the 
arrangement  one  finds  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Pierre  today,  and  it  may 
date  back  to  the  time  of  Reformation.  There  were  certainly  cantors  active  in 
services  in  those  days.  Special  seats  for  dignitaries  including  government 
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leaders  arranged  in  a very  precise  order  of  precedence  were  set  up  in  front  of 
the  pulpit.  In  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Pierre,  a special  seat  was  included  for 
one  religious  refugee  of  unusual  prominence.  This  was  the  Marquis  Galeazzo 
Caracciolo,  an  Italian  aristocrat  from  Naples,  a grandnephew  of  a particularly 
militant  pope,  Paul  IV.  The  rest  of  the  auditors  sat  on  benches,  with  most  of 
the  women  and  children  together  near  the  pulpit  and  most  of  the  men  behind 
them.  There  were  exceptions  to  this  segregation  by  gender,  however,  for 
those  who  were  hard  of  hearing.  A number  of  times  the  Consistory  ordered, 
when  someone  called  before  them  complained  that  he  or  she  was  hard-of- 
hearing  and  could  thus  could  not  follow  sermons,  that  he  or  she  receive  a 
special  place  near  the  pulpit. 

These  parish  churches,  furthermore,  were  staffed  with  entirely  new  minis- 
ters. Only  one  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  a man  named  Jacques  Bernard  from  a 
local  family  of  some  prominence,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  local 
Franciscan  community,  was  given  a position  as  a preacher  in  Geneva.  And  his 
position  was  hardly  one  of  prominence.  In  fact,  he  himself  recognized  that  he 
was  not  a very  good  preacher,  offering  at  one  point  to  resign,  and  instead 
meekly  accepting  transfer  out  of  the  city  to  a pair  of  the  villages  dependent  on 
Geneva.  There  he  ended  his  career.  The  new  preachers  were  almost  all 
immigrants  from  France.  They  were  highly  educated,  although  not  always  in 
theology.  Both  Calvin  and  Theodore  de  Beze  (Beza),  for  example,  had  taken 
university  degrees  in  law  and  abundant  training  in  what  then  was  called  the 
humanities  and  what  today  we  would  call  classical  literature.  Several  of  them 
came  from  noble  families,  including  Theodore  de  Beze,  Nicolas  des  Gallars, 
and  Francois  de  Morel.  Even  Calvin  had  grown  up  in  an  aristocratic  milieu, 
though  he  was  not  himself  of  noble  blood.  As  a boy  he  was  placed  in  a private 
school  set  up  by  his  father’s  employer,  the  bishop  of  Noyon,  primarily  for  his 
own  nephews.  As  a student  in  Paris  and  Orleans,  Calvin  had  often  associated 
with  noblemen.  In  his  post-graduate  study,  again  in  Paris,  Calvin  worked 
closely  with  Guillaume  Bude,  who  then  held  appointments  as  royal  librarian 
and  maitre  des  requetes  or  royal  councillor.  That  meant  that  Calvin  was  then 
living  in  the  milieu  of  the  king’s  court.  It  was  highly  unusual  for  men  of  this 
social  rank  to  be  preachers  in  the  period.  It  was  very  rare  in  Germany,  for 
example,  as  several  detailed  recent  prosopographic  studies  of  the  German 
Protestant  clergy  have  demonstrated.7  One  can  find  noblemen  in  the  Catholic 

7 See  especially  Bernard  Vogler,  Le  clerge  rhenan  au  si'ecle  de  la  Reforme,  1555-1619  (Paris: 
Ophrys,  1976);  Luise  Schorn-Schiitte,  Evangelische  Geistlichkeit  in  der  Friihneuzeit,  deren 
Anted  an  der  Entfaltung  fi-iihmodemer  Staatlichkeit  und  Gesellschaft:  dargestellt  am  Beispiel  des 
Fiirstentums  Braunschweig,  der  Landgrafschaft  Hessen-Kassel,  und  der  Stadt  Braunschweig 
(Giitersloh:  Giitersloher,  1996). 
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clergy  of  the  period,  to  be  sure,  but  almost  always  in  administrative  positions, 
as  bishops  or  as  priors  of  monasteries,  very  rarely  as  city  preachers.  The  fact 
that  a good  number  of  Geneva’s  preachers  came  from  this  elevated  social 
milieu  helps  to  explain  the  evident  awe  and  respect  in  which  they  were  held  by 
much  of  the  general  population. 

These  new  ministers  were  chosen  primarily  for  their  skills  as  preachers, 
because  they  were  well  trained  in  rhetoric  and  had  experience  in  public 
speaking.  They  also  had  to  have  good  strong  voices.  The  acoustics  in 
Geneva’s  churches  were  not  very  good  for  preaching,  and  modern  forms  of 
electronic  amplification  had  not  been  invented.  Each  prospective  minister  had 
to  appear  before  the  Geneva  Company  of  Pastors  and  deliver  a sample 
sermon.  A candidate  could  be  turned  back  from  appointment  as  a city  minister 
because  his  voice  was  too  weak.  If  he  were  suitable  in  other  respects,  he  might 
receive  an  appointment  as  a village  minister  or  as  a teacher,  but  he  could  not 
preach  in  the  city.8  Of  the  ministers  appointed  in  the  period,  three  stand  out  in 
the  effectiveness  of  their  preaching.  One  was  William  Farel,  originally  from 
the  French  province  of  Dauphine,  but  trained  in  Paris  and  Meaux,  who  was 
famous  for  his  passion  and  his  fury.  His  sermons  could  be  inflammatory,  even 
provoking  riots.  He  arrived  in  Geneva  before  the  Reformation,  in  1532,  and 
preached  there  regularly  from  1534  to  1538,  in  the  years  the  Protestant 
regime  was  being  established.  After  he  and  Calvin  and  several  others  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  city  in  1538,  Farel  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his  ministry  in 
nearby  Neuchatel,  with  only  occasional  trips  back  to  Geneva.  Another  was 
Pierre  Viret,  from  a French-speaking  part  of  Switzerland  but  trained  in  Paris. 
His  sermons  were  particularly  eloquent  and  were  highly  appreciated  by 
Genevans,  perhaps  in  part  because  he  spoke  in  a dialect  closer  to  theirs.  Most 
of  his  ministry,  however,  was  spent  in  nearby  Lausanne.  He  preached  in 
Geneva  with  Farel  briefly  in  1534,  but  then  moved  on  to  Lausanne  where  he 
directed  a sizable  Reformed  church  until  1558,  when  the  Bernese,  who 
controlled  that  area  directly,  threw  him  out.  He  was  then  appointed  a minister 
in  Geneva  but  served  only  from  1559  to  1560.  He  then  left  Geneva  again,  this 
time  for  France,  and  concluded  his  career  in  various  parts  of  that  country  and 
in  neighboring  Bearn.  The  third,  of  course,  was  John  Calvin  himself,  and 
most  of  his  ministry  was  in  Geneva.  Calvin  was  as  capable  of  passion  as  Farel 
and  Viret,  and  he  could  both  inspire  and  enrage  people  in  his  audiences.  The 

8 The  brilliant  Latinist  Claude  Baduel  is  an  example.  See  Registres  de  la  Compagnie  des 
Pasteurs  de  Geneve  au  temps  de  Calvin,  ed.  Robert  M.  Kingdon  and  Jean-Franyois  Bergier 
(hereafter  cited  as  Geneva,  RCP),  vol.  2 (Geneva:  Droz,  1962),  66-7,  regarding  his  “too 
little  voice”  and  assignment  to  villages;  76-7,  regarding  later  callage  assignments;  92, 
regarding  his  appointment  as  a teacher. 
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traits  that  particularly  distinguished  Calvin’s  preaching,  however,  were  the 
sense  of  authority  he  managed  to  convey  and  his  clarity.  He  convinced  people 
that  he  really  understood  the  Word  of  God  better  than  anyone  else,  that  he 
was  uniquely  qualified  to  speak  for  the  Almighty  God  to  this  community.  He 
also  used  the  French  language  with  uncommon  skill.  One  specialist  in 
language  of  the  period,  Francis  Higman,  claims  that  Calvin  invented  the  short 
French  sentence.  The  argument  is  certainly  plausible  when  one  compares 
samples  of  Calvin’s  writing  in  French  with  the  writing  of  such  famous  literary 
contemporaries  as  Rabelais.  Their  French  seems  very  complex  and  convo- 
luted compared  to  Calvin’s.  Calvin’s  preaching,  to  be  sure,  was  not  as  concise 
and  direct  as  his  published  prose.  It  was  always  extemporaneous  and  often 
contained  a certain  amount  of  digression  and  repetition.  But  it  was  always 
simple  and  clear.9  Whatever  the  secrets  of  Calvin’s  success,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  most  respected  preacher  in  Geneva  throughout  most  of  his 
career.  There  would  be  bigger  crowds  of  local  Genevans  whenever  and 
wherever  Calvin  preached.  There  would  be  even  bigger  crowds  of  religious 
refugees  from  France.  In  fact,  the  opportunity  to  hear  Calvin  was  one  of  the 
reasons  refugees  came  to  Geneva. 

Once  this  pool  of  talent  had  been  assembled,  a service  was  developed  to  take 
full  advantage  of  it.  The  worship  leader  looked  very  different.  Instead  of  a 
priest  in  colorful  vestments  changing  with  each  part  of  the  liturgical  year,  he 
was  a preacher  dressed  for  every  service  in  a plain  black  robe  with  a starched 
white  collar,  the  so-called  bands  of  Geneva.  To  contemporaries  he  did  not 
look  like  a clergyman.  He  looked  like  a lawyer.  The  service  was  built  not 
around  a sacrament  but  around  a sermon.  The  sermon  was  in  form  a 
commentary  on  scripture.  The  preacher  would  read  a passage  ranging  from 
one  to  twelve  verses,  on  average  between  two  and  four,  from  a selected  book 
of  the  Bible  and  then  use  his  allotted  time  to  explain  it.  He  would  read  it 
directly  from  a Bible  before  him  in  the  pulpit.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Calvin  at  least  read  from  a Hebrew  or  Greek  original,  since  he  obviously 
did  not  use  the  available  French  translations,  but  that  cannot  be  demonstrated 
with  certainty.10  After  explaining  terms,  a preacher  would  then  go  through  the 
entire  passage  explaining  its  sense  to  contemporary  listeners,  occasionally 
adding  some  rather  pointed  applications  to  current  events.  Now  and  then, 
these  applications  made  listeners  angry,  even  furious.  Fairly  often  the  preach- 
ers of  Geneva  were  told  to  stick  to  the  Bible  and  stop  meddling  in  politics.  I 
suspect  that  reaction  has  a modern  ring  to  many. 

’ For  a full  analysis,  see  T.  H.  L.  Parker,  Calvin's  Preaching  (Louisville:  Westminster  John 
Knox,  1992). 

IO  Ibid.,  80-1. 
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Calvin  followed  the  discipline  of  lectio  continuo  in  much  of  his  own  preach- 
ing. He  would  pick  one  book  of  the  Bible  and  spend  most  of  a year  going 
through  it,  passage  after  passage,  day  after  day.  He  would  normally  preach  on 
a book  from  the  New  Testament  or  on  the  Psalms  on  succeeding  Sundays.  He 
would  normally  preach  on  a book  from  the  Old  Testament  on  succeeding 
weekdays,  every  other  week.  (In  the  alternate  weeks,  he  delivered  lectures  in 
Latin  that  were  commentaries  on  books  of  the  Bible,  similar  in  form  to  his 
sermons  but  more  erudite  in  content.)  He  interrupted  this  routine  to  preach 
sermons  appropriate  to  the  season  on  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  On 
those  days  his  sermons  were  based  on  appropriate  texts  from  Matthew’s 
Gospel  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  know  with  some  precision  about  his 
sermons,  because  before  long  the  city  hired  scribes  who  were  charged  with 
copying  them  down,  word  by  word.  A few  sets  of  Calvin’s  sermons  were 
edited  for  publication  in  his  own  lifetime.  Many  of  them  remained  in 
manuscript  after  his  death.  Some  of  these  manuscript  sermons  were  tossed  out 
of  the  Geneva  library  by  an  over-zealous  librarian  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  a good  many  wrere  recovered,  and  other  copies  have  surfaced 
elsewhere  in  recent  times.  These  manuscript  sermons  are  only  now  being 
edited  for  publication  in  a project,  the  Supplementa  Calviniana,  begun  in 
Germany  during  the  1930s,  then  revived  and  expanded  by  a committee 
chaired  by  President  James  I.  McCord  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
after  World  War  II.  That  project  has  proceeded  slowly,  but  still  continues." 
In  fact,  its  end  finally  seems  to  be  in  sight. 

We  know  much  less  about  the  sermons  preached  by  others  in  Geneva 
during  Calvin’s  ministry.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  also  concen- 
trated primarily  on  the  exposition  of  scripture.  But  I do  not  know  whether  all 
the  preachers  followed  the  lectio  continuo  method.  I also  do  not  know  what 
efforts  were  made  to  coordinate  preaching,  to  what  degree  the  sermons 
overlapped  each  other,  or  complemented  each  other,  or  went  off  in  different 
directions.  On  one  occasion,  we  found  evidence  that  two  ministers  were  both 
preaching  on  texts  from  the  Gospel  according  to  John  on  the  same  Sunday.12 
But  I do  not  know  whether  that  was  usual. 

This  type  of  service  clearly  surprised  and  baffled  many  people  in  Geneva. 

11  Supplementa  Calviniana : sermons  inedits,  ed.  Hanns  Riickert,  et  al.  (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener,  1936-)-  N.B.  in  the  forematter  to  volume  2,  ed.  Georges  Barrois  (1961),  an 
article  by  Bernard  Gagnebin,  “L’histoire  des  manuscrits  des  sermons  de  Calvin,”  on  the 
loss  and  recovery  of  these  manuscripts  with  an  inventory  of  those  located  to  that  date 
(xiv-xxviii),  also  in  the  introduction  to  volume  6,  by  Rodolphe  Peter  (1971),  a lengthy 
explanation  of  how  these  sermons  fit  into  the  order  of  service,  particularly  on  weekdays 
(xxv-xxxix). 

12  Registres  Consistoire,  vol.  1,28,  cited  by  Lambert,  Preaching,  p.  363. 
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There  were  frequent  cases  heard  by  the  Consistory  in  its  early  years  of  people 
called  in  and  accused  of  babbling  in  church,  even  during  a sermon.  The 
majority  of  those  facing  this  accusation  were  women.  Often  they  were  elderly, 
no  doubt  illiterate.  When  pressed  they  would  say  in  some  distress  that  they 
were  simply  saying  their  prayers.  They  were  doing  in  church  exactly  what 
they  had  been  taught  to  do  as  children  by  their  parents.  They  would  ask,  is  not 
this  what  one  is  supposed  to  do  in  church?  The  Consistory  would  reply  that  it 
certainly  was  not  what  people  should  do  in  church;  they  should  in  effect  shut 
up  and  listen.  These  same  people  then  would  be  called  back  in  later  sessions  to 
find  out  what  they  were  gaining  front  sermons.  They  would  be  asked  when  did 
you  last  attend  a service?  Who  was  the  preacher?  What  was  the  Bible  passage 
upon  which  he  was  commenting?  If  they  had  trouble  answering  these 
questions  they  would  be  told  to  go  to  church  more  often,  to  listen  to  even 
more  sermons,  to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  this  new  way  of  gaining 
religious  truth. 

Geneva  provided  plenty  of  opportunity  to  hear  sermons.  On  an  average 
Sunday  there  were  eight  full  services,  plus  three  catechism  services.  There  was 
an  early  service  at  4:00  or  5:00  in  the  morning,  depending  on  the  season, 
intended  primarily  for  servants.  There  was  the  main  service  at  about  8:00  in 
the  morning.  Catechism  was  always  at  noon.  Then  there  was  a final  service  at 
2:00  or  3:00  in  the  afternoon,  again  depending  on  the  season.  Two  of  the 
parish  churches  had  this  full  complement  of  services.  One  of  them  had  only 
two  of  the  three  services.  There  were  also  several  services  on  Wednesday,  a 
day  of  prayer,  when  the  hours  of  work  in  many  establishments  were  curtailed. 
And  there  were  also  single  services  every  other  day  of  the  week.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  go  to  church  every  day,  and  several  times  on  some  days.  There  was 
furthermore  an  obligation  laid  on  everyone  in  town  to  attend  service  at  least 
once  a week,  ideally  on  Sunday.  While  not  everyone  lived  up  to  this 
obligation,  a good  many  did.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  churches 
were  usually  crowded,  sometimes  so  crowded  that  there  was  not  room  for 
everyone  who  tried  to  get  in.  Especially  toward  the  end  of  Calvin’s  career, 
with  the  doubling  of  the  city’s  population  due  to  a flood  of  religious  refugees, 
crowding  became  a problem.  At  times,  special  arrangements  had  to  be  made 
to  take  care  of  the  overflow.  There  remains  the  question  of  what  people 
actually  gained  from  listening  to  these  sermons.  Some  complained  to  the 
Consistory  that  they  could  not  understand  sermons,  that  they  were  hard  of 
hearing,  or  simply  had  a “fat  head”  that  kept  them  from  following  an  oral 
argument.  The  Consistory’s  normal  reaction  to  these  reports  wras  that  dtey 
should  try  harder,  that  they  should  attend  more  sermons,  that  they  must  gain 
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the  habit  of  finding  out  about  religion  in  this  way.  It  may  be  true  that  for  many 
it  became  a ritual  without  much  personal  meaning,  that  many  people  went  to 
sermons  for  sociability  or  because  it  was  expected  of  them.  But  they  did 
attend. 

There  is  strong  evidence,  moreover,  that  many  Genevans  did  learn  from 
these  sermons,  that  they  did  absorb  some  theology.  A few  could  even  absorb 
the  essence  of  debate  on  doctrines  as  complex  and  abstruse  as  predestination.  I 
found  striking  evidence  of  that  in  a series  of  cases  heard  before  the  Consistory 
on  the  Bolsec  affair.  Bolsec  was  a Carmelite  monk,  who  in  1551  had 
challenged  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  predestination  at  a meeting  of  the  weekly 
congregation , a kind  of  adult  Bible  study  session,  in  which  a minister  would 
expound  a passage  of  scripture  and  laymen  would  be  invited  to  ask  questions 
and  comment.  That  particular  session  had  begun  with  Pastor  Jean  de  St. 
Andre  presenting  an  exposition  of  a saying  of  Jesus  reported  in  John  8:47:  “He 
who  is  of  God  hears  the  words  of  God;  the  reason  why  you  do  not  hear  them  is 
that  you  are  not  of  God.”  St.  Andre,  followed  by  Farel  who  happened  to  be 
visiting  that  day,  used  this  text  to  develop  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  of  a type  we  would  label  Calvinist.  Bolsec  had  then  attacked 
their  interpretation,  insisting  that  God  could  never  have  predestined  individu- 
als from  eternity  for  that  would  have  made  him  a tyrant.  Calvin  had  then  risen 
to  defend  at  length  his  view  of  predestination,  impressing  many  in  the 
audience  with  long  passages  from  the  Church  Fathers  he  quoted  from 
memory  in  support  of  his  interpretation.  Bolsec’s  criticisms  infuriated  many 
present  and  he  was  thrown  into  jail,  tried,  and  eventually  banished  from  the 
city  for  undermining  true  religion.  13  A number  of  ordinary  people  thought  he 
had  been  mistreated  and  were  called  before  the  Consistory  to  explain  them- 
selves. They  obviously  had  not  been  able  to  follow  the  technicalities  of  the 
debate  between  Bolsec  and  Calvin,  which  to  a degree  were  over  how  one 
should  interpret  Augustine  and  on  exactly  which  passages  in  Augustine’s 
writings  are  most  representative  of  his  thought.  Some  of  them  simply  thought 
that  Bolsec  was  a good  man,  including  several  who  had  received  medical 
treatment  from  him  and  felt  he  should  not  be  punished  for  his  religious  views. 
Some  were  impressed  by  Bolsec’s  erudition.  Some  resented  what  they  found 
to  be  Calvin’s  vehemence  in  criticizing  Bolsec.  But  a few  grasped  the  essence 
of  Bolsec’s  argument:  that  the  Calvinist  view  of  predestination  risked  making 
of  God  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  who  could  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
evil.  That  view  seems  to  me  to  have  frightened  Calvin  and  his  supporters  and 

13  See  the  account  of  this  congregation  and  the  succeeding  trial  in  Geneva,  RCP,  vol.  1 
(Geneva:  Droz,  1964),  8off. 
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made  them  particularly  determined  to  stamp  out  all  evidence  of  sympathy  for 
Bolsec  in  the  community. ^ 

Just  as  the  Catholic  service  did  not  consist  solely  of  the  sacrament,  however, 
the  Protestant  service  did  not  consist  solely  of  the  sermon.  It  included 
individual  bidding  prayers  by  the  minister.  Even  more  striking,  it  included  a 
number  of  congregational  recitations,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the 
Creed  and  the  Our  Father,  now  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin.  Their  use  took 
a somewhat  different  form  than  in  Catholic  services.  The  Our  Father,  in 
particular,  was  no  longer  repeated  in  a low  voice  by  individuals  as  they 
observed  a sacramental  celebration.  It  was  now  rather  repeated  in  unison  by 
the  entire  congregation,  led  by  the  preacher  of  the  day,  usually  two  times 
within  each  service.  Calvin  resisted  suggestions  that  it  be  repeated  more  than 
twice,  on  grounds  that  this  would  be  a step  toward  superstition.  He  felt  that 
Catholic  practice  had  turned  this  prayer  and  others  into  mantras  or  spells  with 
magical  properties,  not  petitions  the  meaning  of  which  the  penitent  really 
comprehended. '5  This  mantra-like  use  of  prayer,  furthermore,  was  confirmed 
in  Protestant  eyes  by  its  use  in  Latin,  a language  most  Europeans  did  not 
understand.  Recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  Protestant  services.  After  all,  this  was  the  prayer  whose  use 
had  been  recommended  according  to  the  text  of  the  Bible  by  Jesus  himself.  It 
remained  fundamental  to  this  as  to  all  other  kinds  of  Christian  worship. 

The  Reformed  service  also  included  a cappella  singing  by  the  entire 
congregation.  Some  of  this  singing  was  of  texts  originally  written  in  prose. 
There  was  a setting  to  music  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  for  example,  that 
was  widely  used  in  services.  Most  of  the  singing,  however,  was  of  psalms  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Arrangements  were  made  to  translate  the  entire  Old 
Testament  Book  of  Psalms  into  French,  by  translators  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, most  notably  Clement  Marot,  a poet  from  the  French  royal  court  who 
had  turned  Protestant  and  fled,  and  Theodore  de  Beze,  famous  as  a Latin  poet 
before  his  conversion  to  Protestantism,  and  Calvin’s  eventual  successor  as 
leader  of  the  Genevan  church.  These  translations  were  then  set  to  music  by 
composers  of  some  stature.  The  most  gifted  of  them  was  Claude  Goudimel, 

o See  Robert  M.  Kingdon,  “Popular  Reactions  to  the  Debate  between  Bolsec  and 
Calvin,”  in  Willem  van  t’Spijker,  ed.,  Calvin:  Erbe  und  Auftrag  [Festschrift  fiir  Wilhelm 
Neuser  zu  seinem  65.  Geburtstag]  (Karnpen:  Kok  Pharos,  1991),  138-45. 

'5  Archives  d’Etat  de  Geneve,  Registres  du  Conseil,  vol.  44,  fol.  268c.  (28  October  1549): 
“Quant  au  Pater  que  Ton  le  dictz  deux  fois  les  dimenches  deux  fois  [sic]  a chascungs 
sermontz  et  aussi  au  cathezimes  et  que  de  faire  autrement  que  cella  seroit  ung  enchantement 
et  ung  charme  comme  aultresfois  Ton  disoyt  In  priticipio  erat  verbum."  Brought  to  my 
attention  by  Lambert.  Cf.  the  similar  sentiment  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the  Calvini  Opera , 
vol.  21,  col.  457,  also  for  28  October  1549. 
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who  remained  in  France  and  eventually  died  a martyr’s  death,  but  the  most 
prolific  of  them  was  Louis  Bourgeois,  who  became  cantor  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Pierre  in  Geneva.  Some  of  his  tunes,  in  fact,  are  familiar  to 
many.  I think  particularly  of  Bourgeois’  setting  for  the  iooth  Psalm,  which  is 
still  sung  in  many  American  churches  as  the  doxology. 

Psalters  containing  these  psalms  and  usually  a few  additional  songs  were 
printed  for  use  in  Protestant  worship.  They  became  best-sellers  of  the  period. 
They  probably  outsold  even  Bibles.  The  Bible,  after  all,  is  a fairly  long  book 
and  thus  fairly  expensive,  especially  in  a period  in  which  the  largest  cost  of  a 
book  by  far  was  the  cost  of  the  paper.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  Psalters 
were  printed  in  Geneva  at  the  height  of  Calvin’s  ministry,  for  sale  all  over 
Protestant  Europe.  Syndicates  of  printers  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  from 
France  itself  and  even  from  Belgium,  were  drawn  into  these  projects.  One  of 
the  most  bizarre  of  these  editions  appeared  in  Antwerp.  It  was  the  work  of 
Christopher  Plantin,  who  a few  years  later  became  prototypographer  for  the 
entire  Low  Countries  on  behalf  of  King  Philip  II  of  Spain,  one  of  whose 
official  titles  was  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty.  That  edition  includes  an 
announcement  that  it  had  been  approved  for  publication  as  fully  conforming 
to  orthodox  Catholic  belief  by  a royal  censor,  and  yet  also  a table  of  how  it  was 
used  for  services  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Geneva.16 

In  the  beginning,  Genevans  needed  instruction  in  this  new  element  of  their 
religious  services.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  cantors  to  teach  them  how  to 
sing.  Most  cantors  began  with  groups  of  children,  and  organized  them  into 
singing  classes.  In  this  they  were  following  a local  Catholic  tradition  of 
assigning  a priest  on  the  cathedral  staff  to  teach  groups  of  boys  how  to  sing. 
But  he  trained  choirs  of  boys  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  go  into  the  priesthood. 
The  children  trained  by  Protestant  cantors  remained  among  the  laity  and 
were  expected  to  teach  their  own  parents. 

It  took  a while  for  the  ability  to  sing  psalms  to  become  widespread.  Once  it 
did,  however,  it  was  an  innovation  that  came  to  mean  a great  deal  to  lay 
Protestants.  It  was  often  something  they  could  embrace  more  fully  than  they 
could  embrace  some  of  the  doctrines  they  heard  explained  from  the  pulpit. 
Chronicles  of  the  period  even  speak  of  riots  provoked  in  French  cities  by 
congregations  of  Protestants  who  infuriated  their  Catholic  neighbors  with 
their  loud  singing.  They  also  speak  of  Protestant  soldiers  going  into  battle 


16  The  standard  reference  is  Pierre  Pidoux,  Le  psautier  huguenot  du  XVIe  siecle,  melodies  et 
documents,  2 vols.  (Basel:  Baerenreiter,  1962).  On  the  Plantin  edition,  see  vol.  2,  140-1,  and 
also  in  E.  Droz,  “Antoine  Vincent:  la  propagande  protestante  par  le  psautier,”  Aspects  de  la 
propagande  religieuse  ( Geneva:  Droz,  1957),  287,  n.  4. 
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singing  psalms.  They  even  speak  of  members  of  the  royal  court  becoming 
scared  at  the  sound  of  a particularly  warlike  psalm. 

Genevan  services  were  often  accompanied  by  other  rituals.  Baptisms  had  to 
be  celebrated  in  church,  before  a congregation,  not  in  private  as  before  the 
Reformation.  An  ordained  minister  had  to  preside,  never  a midwife.  They 
usually  took  place  after  the  sermon  toward  the  end  of  a service,  most 
commonly  one  of  the  very  early  or  late  Sunday  services,  not  the  main  service. 
Marriages  also  were  celebrated  during  a service,  usually  before  the  main 
service  began.  Another  ritual  often  accompanying  a service  was  a ceremony  of 
reconciliation,  in  which  people  who  had  been  involved  in  public  quarrels 
formally  forgave  each  other  and  were  welcomed  back  into  the  general 
community. 

The  sacrament  of  communion  also  became  a part  of  Protestant  services. 
But  it  was  no  longer  a daily  or  weekly  part  of  the  service.  Communion  was 
offered  only  four  times  a year.  There  were  elaborate  preparations  for  each 
communion  service,  a part  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  Consistory  Registers. 
Elders  were  assigned  to  each  parish  church  and  charged  with  assisting  the 
ministers  in  distributing  the  communion  elements.  This  was  a procedure, 
incidentally,  which  Calvin  did  not  recommend  in  his  publications  but  which 
he  routinely  used  in  practice.  There  are  some  interesting  debates  among  the 
French  Reformed  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  question  of  whether 
elders  should  be  entitled  to  assist  in  administering  communion.  Both  sides 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  Calvin.  Those  who  wanted  the  administration  of 
the  elements  to  be  limited  to  ordained  ministers  quoted  Calvin’s  writings. 
Those  who  wanted  the  administration  of  the  elements  to  be  shared  with 
elders  or  deacons  cited  Calvin’s  practice.17  This  is  one  point  among  many 
where  it  becomes  clear  that  to  understand  fully  the  shape  and  nature  of 
Calvin’s  influence,  we  need  to  consider  his  ministry  as  well  as  his  books. 

Of  special  importance  in  preparing  for  quarterly  communion  was  the 
drawing  up  of  lists  of  people  who  should  be  denied  communion,  who  were 
excommunicate.  A number  of  these  people  were  routinely  called  before  the 
Consistory  in  the  weeks  before  a communion  sendee  to  see  if  they  were  now 
qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament.  A significant  percentage  were  usually 
found  ready,  having  acquired  the  additional  information  they  needed  to  be 
good  Christians,  or  having  purged  themselves  of  the  misbehavior  that  had  led 
to  their  excommunication.  A sentence  of  excommunication,  thus,  often  did 

17  See  records  of  die  affair  provoked  by  Pastor  Jacques  Royer  of  the  village  church  of 
Celigny  in  the  Registres  de  la  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs  de  Geneve , vols.  8— 1 1 , ed.  Gabriella 
Cahier,  Matteo  Campagnolo,  and  Micheline  Louis-Courvoisier  (Geneva:  Droz,  1986- 
1993)- 
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not  last  more  than  four  months.  We  know  with  some  precision  the  results  of 
excommunication  for  one  sample  period,  1555-1556,  thanks  to  a recent 
Princeton  Seminary  dissertation  by  Jung-Sook  Lee.  She  discovered  that  in 
those  critical  years  more  than  half  of  the  excommunicates  about  whom  she 
uncovered  full  records  were  admitted  back  to  communion  within  four 
months.18  There  were  many,  however,  about  whom  she  did  not  uncover  full 
records  who  may  have  been  denied  communion  for  longer  periods  of  time.  It 
is  clear  in  any  event,  that  there  were  a number  who  were  judged  to  be  too 
ignorant  or  too  stubborn.  They  could  remain  excommunicate  for  long 
periods  of  time,  even  banished  from  the  community  altogether. 

After  each  communion  service,  furthermore,  there  would  be  additional 
discussion  of  the  ritual  before  the  Consistory.  People  who  had  not  taken 
communion  would  be  called  in  for  questioning  and  asked  to  explain  their 
abstention.  People  who  had  ignored  sentences  of  excommunication  and 
contrived  to  receive  communion  anyway,  perhaps  in  a parish  church  other 
than  their  own  where  they  would  not  be  recognized  immediately,  would  be 
called  in  for  scolding  and  punishment. 

It  is  true  that  Calvin  would  have  preferred  communion  more  frequently 
than  once  every7  four  months.  But  the  city  government  made  it  clear  that  they 
did  not  want  more  frequent  communion.  Calvin  bowed  to  their  will  on  this 
point.  The  issue  was  not  that  important  to  him.  It  was  not  as  important  as  the 
maintenance  of  discipline.  Indeed  it  can  be  argued  that  Calvin  made  a virtue 
of  necessity  and  made  communion  of  greater  importance  than  before,  by 
demanding  that  everyone  receive  it,  by7  insisting  that  everyone  who  received  it 
be  judged  worthy,  and  by  going  to  considerable  lengths  to  see  to  it  that 
recipients  were  in  fact  worthy. 

Even  though  there  was  more  to  a Protestant  service  than  the  sermon, 
however,  just  as  there  was  more  to  a Catholic  service  than  the  sacrament, 
everyone  recognized  that  the  sermon  w7as  the  climax  of  the  normal  service. 
Busy  Protestants  would  now  come  late  to  service  but  in  time  to  hear  the 
sermon,  then  leave  early  after  the  sermon  but  before  the  benediction,  just  as 
busy  Catholics  had  come  only  to  witness  the  consecration  and  elevation  of  the 
host.  And  Protestant  preachers,  just  like  their  Catholic  predecessors,  would 
complain  and  insist  that  people  were  obligated  to  attend  an  entire  service,  not 
just  a selected  part. 

Protestant  services  in  Geneva,  incidentally,  were  supposed  to  last  just  one 


18  Jung-Sook  Lee,  “Excommunication  and  Restoration  in  Calvin’s  Geneva,  1 555—1 556” 
(Ph.D.  dissertation,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1997).  Available  from  UMI  Disserta- 
tion Services,  no.  9730187,  255-62. 
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hour.  They  often  ran  over.  The  governing  Small  Council  would  complain  on 
occasion,  particularly  on  days  when  council  meetings  were  scheduled  to 
follow  services. 


I have  argued  that  the  forms  of  public  worship  were  changed  dramatically 
in  Geneva  with  the  Reformation.  This  constituted  a kind  of  revolution,  a 
religious  revolution  to  accompany  the  political  revolution  that  had  led  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  there.  People  went  to  worship  in  buildings  that 
looked  radically  different.  They  were  led  in  worship  by  ministers  of  a very 
different  character  and  appearance.  Above  all,  they  had  to  deploy  a different 
set  of  senses.  They  were  expected  to  absorb  what  is  most  essential  in  religion 
through  hearing  rather  than  through  seeing. 


Kathleen  M.  O ’ Connor  is  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language,  Literature,  and  Ex- 
egesis at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary , 
Decatur,  GA.  She  is  author  of  Confes- 
sions of  Jeremiah:  Their  Interpretation 
and  Their  Role  in  Chapters  1-25  (1984) 
as  well  as  commentaries  on  Lamentations 
and  Jeremiah.  Her  Alexander 
Lecture  was  delivered  on  March  15,  1999.' 

DAUGHTER  Zion,  or  Daughter  of  Zion,2  is  the  title  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
personified  as  a womans  Poems  about  her  play  a prominent  role  in 
Second  Isaiah  and  are  the  subject  of  several  fine  studies.4  Too  often,  however, 
these  investigations  confine  Daughter  Zion  to  the  book  of  Isaiah, 5 and  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions,6  fail  to  consider  her  literary  history. 

1 Special  thanks  to  members  of  Old  Testament  Colloquium,  Conception  Abbey,  Concep- 
tion, MO,  who  offered  helpful  critiques  of  an  earlier  version  of  this  essay. 

2 F.  W.  Dobbs-Alsopp,  “The  Syntagma  of  bat  Followed  by  a Geographical  Name  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible:  A Reconsideration  of  Its  Meaning  and  Grammar,”  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly 
57  (1995):  45-70. 

J Literary  studies  of  Daughter  Zion  include:  Mark  E.  Biddle,  “The  Figure  of  Lady 
Jerusalem:  Identification,  Deification  and  Personification  of  Cities  in  the  Ancient  Near 
East,”  in  The  Biblical  Canon  in  Comparative  Perspective,  ed.  L.  Lawson  Younger,  et  al. 
(Lewiston:  Edwin  Mellen,  1991),  173-94.;  Elaine  R.  Follis,  “The  Holy  City  as  Daughter,” 
in  Directions  in  Biblical  Hebrew  Poetry,  ed.  Elaine  Follis  (Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1987), 
173-84;  T.  Frymer-Kensky,  “Zion  the  Beloved  Woman,”  in  In  the  Wake  of  the  Goddesses: 
Women , Culture  and  the  Biblical  Transformation  of  Pagan  Myth  (New  York:  Fawcett  Colum- 
bine, 1992),  168-78.  Studies  of  Zion’s  origins  in  Mesopotamian  texts  include:  F.  W. 
Dobbs-Alsopp,  Weep,  O Daughter  of  Zion:  A Study  of  the  City-Lament  Genre  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (Roma:  Fditrice  Pontificio  Istituto  Biblico,  1993),  75-96;  P.  F.  Ferris,  The  Genre  of 
Communal  Lament  in  the  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Near  East  (Atlanta:  Scholars,  1992);  W.  C. 
Gewaltney,  “The  Biblical  Book  of  Lamentations  in  the  Context  of  Near  Eastern  Lament 
Literature,”  in  Scripture  in  Context  II:  More  Essays  on  Comparative  Method,  ed.  W.  W.  Hallo, 
et  al.  (Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  1983),  191-211;  J.  J.  M.  Roberts,  The  Earliest  Semitic 
Pantheon:  A Study  of  the  Semitic  Deities  Attested  in  Mesopotamia  before  Ur  III  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1972);  W.  C.  Bouzard,  Jr.,  “We  Have  Heard  with  Our  Ears,  0 
God:"  Sources  of  Communal  Laments  in  the  Psalms  (Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  1998). 

4  J.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  “Daughter  of  Zion  and  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Isaiah:  A Comparison,” 
Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  44  (1989):  89-107;  Mark  E.  Biddle,  “Lady  Zion’s 
Alter  Egos:  Isaiah  47:1-15  and  57:6-13  as  Structural  Counterparts,”  New  Visions  of  Isaiah, 
ed.  R.  F.  Melugin  and  M.  Sweeney  (Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1997),  125-39;  K. 
Pfisterer  Darr,  Isaiah's  Vision  and  the  Family  of  God  (Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox, 
1994),  174-83;  B.G.  Webb,  “Zion  in  Transformation:  A Literary  Approach  to  Isaiah,”  The 
Bible  in  Three  Dimensions,  ed.  D.  J.  A.  Clines,  et  al.  (Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1990),  65-84;  P. 
D.  Miscall,  Isaiah  (Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1993). 

5  Biddle,  for  example,  cannot  explain  why  Daughter  Zion  hursts  into  speech  in  49:14 
(“Lady  Zion’s  Alter  Egos,”  1 3 1),  and  Sawyer  (“Daughter  of  Zion  and  Servant  of  the  Lord  in 
Isaiah,”  95),  followed  by  Miscall  ( Isaiah , 125)  asserts  that  the  poetic  figure  in  Isaiah  54  is  no 
longer  primarily  the  personified  city  hut  merely  a woman. 

6  Carol  A.  Newsom,  “Response  to  Norman  K.  Gottwald,  ‘Social  Class  and  Ideology  in 
Isaiah  40-55,’  ” Semeia  59  (1992):  73-8;  Patricia  'Full  Willey,  Remember  the  Former  Things: 
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In  Second  Isaiah,  Daughter  Zion  is  a dominant  literary  presence,  portrayed 
as  a broken-hearted  mother  and  YHWH’s  abandoned  wife.  In  this  study,  I 
contend  that  the  poems  of  Zion  combine  two  literary  tropes,  personified  Zion 
and  the  so-called  “marriage  metaphor,”  and  that  the  coalescence  of  these 
tropes  was  already  begun  in  Jeremiah.  Second  Isaiah  seizes  upon  personified 
Zion  and  her  plight  as  a means  to  restore  wholeness  and  reconstruct  the 
household  for  Zion  and  her  children,  the  implied  audience  in  exile. 7 In  the 
process,  Second  Isaiah  grants  Zion  comparable  status  with  the  Suffering 
Servant,  although  he  employs  her  for  different  rhetorical  purposes. 

Methodologically,  this  study  draws  upon  theories  of  intertextuality  but  not 
in  the  synchronic  sense  of  Bahktin  or  Ecco  where  any  book  whispers  to  any 
book,8  but  in  the  sense  articulated  by  Benjmain  Sommer.9  Sommer  proposes  a 
theory  of  intertextuality  more  appropriate  to  biblical  studies  under  the  terms 
intertextual  “allusion”  or  “influence.”  In  Sommer’s  sense,  intertextuality 
concerns  diachronic  relations  among  a narrow  range  of  texts  in  which 
borrowed  material  serves  rhetorical  or  strategic  ends.  Sommer’s  investigation 
restricts  itself  to  the  lexical;  mine  adds  metaphor,  a literary  persona,  and  the 
threaded  plot  that  emerges  from  them. 

This  study  has  two  parts.  Part  one  traces  Daughter  Zion’s  emergence  from 
the  broken  household  metaphor  in  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Part  two 
investigates  Second  Isaiah’s  use  of  Daughter  Zion. 

I.  The  Broken  Household 

I prefer  to  call  the  metaphor  of  YHWH’s  marriage  to  Israel  “the  broken 
household  metaphor,”  for  what  is  at  stake  is  not  merely  a marriage  but  the 
survival  and  well-being  of  an  entire  family  and  its  dwelling  place.10  Hosea 


The  Recollection  of  Previous  Texts  in  Second  Isaiah  (Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  1997)  and  “The 
Servant  of  YHWH  and  Daughter  Zion:  Alternating  Visions  of  YHWH’s  Community,” 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  1995  Seminar  Papers,  ed.  E.  Lovering  (Adanta:  Scholars  Press, 
1995),  267-303;  H.  J.  Hermisson,  “Die  Frau  Zion,”  in  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah:  Festschrift 
Willem  A.  M.  Beuken,  ed.  J.  van  Reiten  and  M.  Vervenne  (Leuven:  University  Press,  1997), 
19-39.  Among  older  works,  Claus  Westermann,  Isaiah  40-66  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1969)  is  particularly  alert  to  Daughter  Zion’s  prehistory  in  Lamentations. 

7 Despite  all  the  attention  given  to  the  final  redactional  shape  of  Isaiah,  Peter  Miscall 
{Isaiah,  1 1-1 2)  recognizes  “distinct  parts  of  the  book  and  their  movement  through  Assyrian, 
Babylonian  and  Persian  periods.” 

8 M.  M.  Bakhtin,  The  Dialogic  Imagination  (Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1981). 

9 Benjamin  D.  Sommer,  A Prophet  Reads  Scripture:  Allusion  in  Isaiah  40-66  (Stanford: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1998). 

10  In  an  effort  to  claim  positive  characteristics  of  Daughter  Zion’s  persona,  Biddle  insists 
that  she  does  not  emerge  from  Hosea’s  polemic  against  Ba’al  worship  (“The  Figure  of  Lady 
Jerusalem”). 
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generates  the  broken  household  metaphor  within  the  Old  Testament  (2:4-25 
[Heb.]).  When  Jeremiah  borrows  it,  he  reshapes  it,  adds  characters,  and 
complicates  the  plot.11  Jeremiah’s  purpose  in  2:1-3:25  is  to  indict  male  Israel 
for  infidelity,  so  he  introduces  a male  figure,  Israel/facob  (2:4-16  and  2:26-32; 
masculine  singular  and  plural  forms),  who  both  stylistically  and  thematically 
parallels  YITWH’s  wife  (2:17-25;  2:33-3:5;  feminine  singular  forms). 

To  accuse  both  male  and  female  with  infidelity  and  betrayal,  YHWH  uses 
direct  address,  similar  rhetorical  questions,  and  similar  quotations  of  the 
accused.  Both  (male  2:13  and  female  2:20)  abandon  him  and  pursue  other 
sources  of  life  and  love.  “As  a faithless  wife  leaves  her  husband,  so  have  you 
been  O House  of  Israel”  (3:20).  Yet  only  the  wife’s  betrayal  is  sexual,  intimate, 
and  lewd  (2:23-24).  Lust  drives  her,  not  economic  survival  as  in  Hosea  (2:5). 
Jeremiah  complicates  events  in  the  broken  household.  Spousal  alienation  in 
Jeremiah  repeats  the  husband’s  past  but  with  a previous  wife.  Surprisingly,  the 
wife  Jeremiah  is  talking  about  (2:i-3:5)  is  YHWH’s  second,  and  he  had 
divorced  the  first  one  though  Hosea  never  mentioned  it.  Now  he  divorces  the 
second  (Jer  3:6-10).  “If  a man  divorces  ( yesallah ) his  wife  and  she  goes  from 
him  and  becomes  another  man’s  wife,  will  he  return  to  her?”  (3:1).  No. 

The  children  appear  at  the  climax  of  events  in  Jeremiah  (3:14-18  and 
21-25),  not  at  the  beginning  as  in  Hosea  (2:4  [Heb.]).  When  YHWH’s  wife 
does  not  respond  to  his  invitation  to  return  (Juba,  3:13),  he  calls  to  the  children 
(subu  bdnim  subabim,  Jer  3:14-18).  Remarkably,  they  do  return,  abruptly  and 
quickly,  with  liturgical  expressions  of  loyalty  and  repentance  (3:2 1-25).  “Here 
we  come  to  you  for  you  are  YHWH  our  God”  (3:22b).  Speaking  in  a first 
person  liturgical  voice,  the  children  encode  the  implied  audience  and 
illustrate  the  repentance  they  are  to  pursue  (3:22-25;  8:14-15;  10:1-16; 
14:7-9;  16:19-20;  17:12-13).  The  wife’s  name  in  Jeremiah’s  metaphor  is 
“Judah”  not  “Daughter  Zion”  (3:7-8).  Only  in  the  battle  poems  does  he 
identify  Judah  and  Zion  as  one  persona. 

Daughter  Zion  and  Wife  Judah  Are  One 

Following  the  broken  household  metaphor  (2: 1-4:2)  comes  a collection  of 
poems  that  center  on  “the  mythic  battle”  (4:5-7;  4:14-17;  4:19-20,  29-31; 
5:7-11;  6:2-8,  22-23;  8:18-9:3;  10:19-24;  12:7-13;  13:20-27). 12  In  these 

" For  more  detailed  support  for  the  argument,  see  A.  R.  Pete  Diamond  and  K.  M. 
O’Connor,  “Unfaithful  Passions:  Coding  Women  Coding  Men  in  Jeremiah  2-3  (4:2),” 
Biblical  Interpretation  4 (1996):  288-310;  and  Willey,  “The  Servant  of  YHWH  and 
Daughter  Zion”  for  similar  allusions  among  texts. 

12  K.  M.  O’Connor,  “The  Tears  of  God  and  Divine  Character  in  Jeremiah  2-9,”  in  God  in 
the  Fray:  A Tribute  to  Walter  Brueggemann,  ed.  T.  Linafelt  and  T.  Beal  (Minneapolis: 
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poems,  Jeremiah  transforms  Wife  Judah  into  the  more  narrow  geographical 
designation  “Daughter  Zion.”^  Wife  and  daughter  are  the  same  literary 
character.  Wife  describes  her  relationship  to  YHWH  and  daughter  identifies 
her  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  following  Dobbs-Alsopp,  who  understands 
bat-siyyon  as  a genitive  of  location. ^ Though  the  battle  poems  are  not  as  fully 
plotted  as  the  broken  household  material,  they  use  gendered  language  related 
to  the  household  to  construct  the  battle  scenes.  The  poems  depict  an 
imminent  attack  by  the  suprahuman  “foe  from  the  north”  upon  a female, 
Daughter  Zion  (4:31).  It  is  an  unequal  battle.  The  characterization  of  both 
Zion  and  YHWH  in  these  poems  echoes  their  roles  in  the  household 
(2: 1-4:2). 

The  characterization  of  Daughter  Zion  in  the  battle  poems  echoes  Wife 
Judah  linguistically  and  thematically.  Like  Wife  Judah,  Zion  has  rebelled 
(4:17;  cf.  3:13)  and  is  utterly  faithless  ( bagod bagdu,  5:11,  cf.  3:20;  3:11,  7,  8). 
She  behaves  like  a whore,  dressing  herself  in  crimson,  decking  out  in 
ornaments,  painting  her  face,  while  her  lovers  despise  her  (4:30;  cf.  2:20-25; 
2:33;  3:6-10).  She  has  committed  abominations,  adulteries  ( zenutek , 13:27;  cf. 
3:3,  9),  neighings,  and  shameless  prostitution  on  the  hills  (13:27;  cf.  2:20, 
23-25;  3:1-2,  9,  29).  She  brings  destruction  upon  herself  in  her  wickedness 
( ra'dtek , 4:18;  6:7;  cf.  3:2c)  and  iniquity  (‘ aivonek , 13:22;  cf.  2:22;  3:13).  Her 
own  ways  and  doings  have  brought  doom  upon  her  (4:18-19;  13:25;  cf.  3:1-5). 
To  avert  disaster,  she  is  to  wash  herself  clean  (13:27;  cf.  2:22).  She  is  a mother 
(4:31;  5:7;  10:20,  cf.  3:21-25)  whose  children  also  commit  adultery  (zona)  and 
forsake  YHWH  for  other  gods  (5:7,  29;  cf.  3:21).  Like  rebellious  wife  Judah 
(2:20),  her  people  “broke  the  yoke,  burst  the  bonds”  (5:6;  cf.  2:20).  In  a few^ 
texts,  she  speaks,  accepting  blame  and  describing  her  anguish  and  the 
stupidity  of  her  children  (4:19-20,  31).  She  laments  her  punishment,  the 
destruction  of  her  tent,  and  her  separation  from  her  children  (10:19-20). 

The  portrait  of  God  in  these  poems  is  primarily  that  of  military  general,  but 
even  while  orchestrating  the  battle,  God’s  speech  betrays  the  anger  and  grief 
of  the  abandoned  husband.  Nostalgically,  he  recalls  Zion’s  past  loveliness  and 


Fortress,  1998),  172-85;  L.  G.  Perdue,  The  Collapse  of  Histoiy:  Reconstmcting  Old  Testament 
Theology  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1994),  141-6;  B.  Childs,  “The  Enemy  from  the  Nordi  and 
the  Chaos  Tradition,”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  78  (1959):  187-98. 

u Frymer-Kensky  proposes  that  Zion  is  Jerusalem’s  name  when  she  is  beloved  and  is 
otherwise  YHWH’s  wanton  wife,  but  the  same  entity  nonedaeless  (In  the  Wake  of  the 
Goddesses,  168-78;  see  also  Biddle,  “The  Figure  of  Lady  Jerusalem,”  173-94). 

'■*  Dobbs-Aslopp,  “The  Syntagma  of  bat,”  469. 

u On  functions  of  gender  in  the  battle,  see  D.  Bourquet,  Des  Metaphores  dejeremie  (Paris: 
Lecoffre,  1987);  and  K.  M.  O’Connor,  “The  Book  of  Jeremiah,”  Oxford  Bible  Commentary 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  forthcoming). 
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his  love  for  her  (6:2  and  12:7;  cf.  2:2;  3:19).  Using  second  feminine  singular 
forms,  he  asks,  “How  can  I pardon  you?”  He  weeps  over  her  destruction 
(8: 1 8-9:2), 16  his  love  turns  to  hate  (12:8),  and  creating  a disturbing  literary 
symmetry  between  crime  and  punishment,  he  rapes  her  for  forgetting  him 
(I3:25)-17 

Some  Jeremiah  texts  present  Judah  and  Jerusalem  as  one  figure  in  parallel 
constructions.  “Judah  mourns  and  her  gates  languish  . . . and  the  cry  of 
Jerusalem  goes  up”  (14:1-2).  The  Virgin  Daughter  my  people18  is  struck 
down  with  a crushing  blow,  with  a very  grievous  wound  (14:17).  “Have  you 
completely  rejected  Judah?  Does  your  heart  loathe  Zion?”  the  people  cry  to 
YHWH  (14:19). 

Daughter  Zion/Wife  Judah  virtually  disappears  in  Jeremiah  after  chapter 
14,  but  Lamentations  brings  her  back  to  life  as  a heart-wrenching  figure,  the 
cast-off  wife  living  in  the  battle’s  aftermath. 

Lamentations  and  the  Period  of  Divorce 

Lamentations  1-2  assume  and  further  expand  Jeremiah’s  account  of 
Daughter  Zion.19  The  book  uses  marital  language  only  once.  “How  like  a 
widow  ( kFalmdna ) she  has  become”  (1:1b).  Lamentations,  nonetheless,  can  be 
read  as  an  account  of  Zion’s  life  after  divorce  (Jer  3:1-10). 20  Like  Jeremiah,  it 
portrays  the  personified  city  as  an  adulterous  woman,  a mother  torn  from  her 
children,  overcome  by  incomparable  suffering  and  abandonment.  YHWH 
has  rejected  her,  taken  away  her  children,  sent  enemies  against  her,  and 
punished  her  for  her  sins.21  Lamentations’  portrait  of  Zion  figures  promi- 
nently in  Second  Isaiah’s  poems  about  her. 

Two  voices  portray  her;  that  of  a narrator  (i:i-n:b,  with  the  exception  of 
9c,  17;  2:1-19;  2:1-19)  and  of  Daughter  Zion  herself  (1:9c,  1 ic-22,  with  the 
exception  of  v.  17;  2:20-22).  The  most  notable  thing  about  her  is  her  lack  of  a 
comforter  Qen-lah  menahem , 1:2),  an  absence  that  becomes  a sort  of  antiphon 
across  chapter  1 (1:9,  16,  17,  21).  She  is  alone,  abandoned,  “with  no  one  to 

lrt  O’Connor,  “The  Tears  of  God.” 

17  See  P.  Gordon  and  H.  Washington,  “Rape  as  a Military  Metaphor  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,”  in  The  Feminist  Companion  to  the  Latter  Prophets,  ed.  A.  Brenner  (Sheffield:  Sheffield 
Academic  Press,  1995),  308-25. 

lSJohn  J.  Schmitt  argues  that  Judah  and  Jerusalem  distinguish  between  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants  (“The  Virgin  of  Israel:  Referent  and  Use  of  the  Phrase  in  /Vinos  and  Jeremiah,” 
Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  53  [1991]:  365-87,  especially  378). 

19  Jerusalem  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  book  but  it  is  personified  in  chapters  1-2  and  4:22. 

20  The  entire  book  must  be  classified  as  a lament  over  a fallen  city.  See  Ferris,  The  Genre; 
Dobbs-Alsopp,  Weep,  O Daughter  of  Zion;  Gewaltney,  “The  Biblical  Book  of  Lamenta- 
tions,” 19 1-2 11. 

21  See  K.  M.  O’Connor,  “Lamentations,”  New  Interpreter's  Bible,  Vol.  6 (forthcoming). 
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help  her”  (1:7,  cf.  1:1,  4).  She  is  an  adulteress  (1:2,  19),  shamed  and  disgraced, 
(1:8-9,  IIC>  I7C)>  who  brought  calamity  upon  herself(i:i4,  18-19,  20b).  She  is 
a wounded  mother,  torn  from  her  children.  The  most  salient  feature  of  her 
pain  is  the  children’s  suffering  and  her  separation  from  them  (1:5c,  16c; 
2:1  ic-12,  19,  20-21;  2:13).“  She  is  overcome  by  affliction  so  enormous  that  it 
is  beyond  compare.  “Is  any  sorrow  like  my  sorrow?”  (1:12b),  she  cries  in 
chapter  1.  In  chapter  2,  the  narrator  shares  her  interpretation  of  her  reality: 

What  will  I witness  for  you,  to  what  can  I compare  you,  Daughter 
Jerusalem?  To  what  can  I liken  you  that  I may  comfort  you,  virgin 
Daughter  Zion?  (wa  anahamek  betulat  bat-siyyori)  For  great  as  the  sea  is  your 
ruin;  who  can  heal  you?  (2:13,  my  translation) 

Initially  in  Lamentations,  Daughter  Zion  accepts  blame  for  her  predica- 
ment (1:18),  as  she  did  in  Jer  4:19-20,  31,  but  quickly  she  shifts  the  focus  to 
divine  culpability.  God  has  attacked  her  (1:13),  abused  her  (1:14-15),  and  trod 
upon  her  (1:15).  In  his  anger,  he  destroyed  without  mercy  (2:1-8,  17).  Zion 
herself  and,  indeed,  all  the  speakers  in  the  book  (cf.  3:50;  5:1)  have  only  one 
request,  centered  on  verbs  of  seeing  (Uh,  nbt).  “O  YHWH,  look  at  my 
affliction”  (1:19c).  “Look,  YHWH,  and  see”  (1:1  ic).  “See,  O YHWH,  how 
distressed  I am”  (1:20).  “Look  O YHWH  and  consider,  to  whom  you  have 
done  this”  (2:20a).  God  never  sees,  never  comforts,  never  replies  to  Zion’s 
accusations  that  his  anger  is  out  of  control,  that  he  destroys  without  mercy 
(2:2)T  How  dramatic  then  are  Second  Isaiah’s  opening  words  where  YHWH 
responds  directly  to  the  conditions  of  Daughter  Zion  in  Lamentations. 

n.  Second  Isaiah’s  Poems  of  Daughter  Zion 

Comfort,  comfort  ( nahamii  nahamu)  my  people, 

Speak  tenderly  to  Jerusalem  and  cry  to  her, 

That  she  has  filled  her  servitude, 

That  she  has  accepted  the  punishment  of  her  iniquity, h 

That  she  has  taken  from  the  hand  of  YHWH  double  for  all  her  sins.  (40: 

1-2,  my  translation) 

The  double  imperative  to  comfort  conveys  “an  urgency  that  rests  in  God.”25 
The  poem  affirms  Daughter  Zion’s  assessment  of  her  suffering  in  Lamenta- 
tions—it  is  excessive.26  It  juxtaposes  Jerusalem  with  the  people  in  parallel 

22  Tod  Linafelt,  “Surviving  Lamentations,”  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Emory  University,  1997. 
u Lam  1:2,  16,  17,  21;  2:13.  See  Westermann,  Isaiah  40-66,  34. 

24  Westermann  translates  “that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned”  ( Isaiah , 31). 

2s  Ibid.,  34. 

26  In  Lamentations  2,  accusations  of  Zion’s  sinfulness  disappear  and  the  poetry  focuses  on 
divine  attack  and  its  consequences.  See  especially  2:13  and  2:20-22. 
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sentences.  “Comfort  my  people,”  “speak  tenderly  to  Jerusalem”  (40:1-2). 
Tender  speech  to  Jerusalem  in  the  second  colon  evidences  the  comforting  of 
the  people  in  the  first  colon.  But  it  is  Zion  who  is  God’s  concern  in  this  text.27 

From  Daughter  Zion’s  intertextual  history,  Second  Isaiah  crafts  his  poems. 
He  uses  her  story,  replies  to  it,  and  expands  it,  alluding  to  her  history 
linguistically,  thematically,  and  narratively.  Among  scholars,  Zion’s  promi- 
nence in  the  corpus  of  Isaiah  is  gaining  increased  attention.28  N.  K.  Gottwald 
was  among  the  first  to  notice  the  structural  importance  of  the  Daughter  Zion 
poems  in  Second  Isaiah.29  Gottwald  observed  that  the  Zion  poems  run 
parallel  with  three  of  the  Suffering  Servant  poems  in  Isaiah  49-55.  Other 
poetic  figures  in  earlier  parts  of  Second  Isaiah  (Jacob/Israel,  Cyrus)  disappear 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  clearing  the  stage  for  Zion  and  the  Servant.30 

Zion:  Suffering  Servant: 

49: 1 3— 5°:3  49:I_I2 

5i:i2-52:i23'  50:4-11 

54:1— 1732  52:13-53:12 

Although  there  is  disagreement  about  which  verses  to  include  in  the  Zion 
poems,  interpreters  recognize  the  centrality  of  her  presence  in  these  passages, 
marked  by  feminine  singular  forms  and  female  imagery.  The  text  names  her 
explicitly  in  49:14  and  51:16.  She  also  appears  briefly  in  40:9  and  41:27,  where 
she  is  herself  the  herald  and  then  receives  the  herald  of  good  news.  She  is  the 
direct  recipient  of  the  book’s  announcements,  and  Seitz  identifies  her  with  the 
wilderness  that  YHWH  “is  about  to  redeem.”33 


27  C.  Seitz,  Zion's  Final  Destiny:  The  Development  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (Minneapolis: 
Fortress,  1991),  198. 

28  C.  Seitz,  Zion's  Final  Destiny ; B.  C.  Ollenburger,  Zion  the  City  of  the  Great  King:  A 
Theological  Symbol  of  the  Jerusalem  Cult  (Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1987);  R.  E.  Clements, 
“Zion  as  Symbol  and  Political  Reality:  A Central  Isianic  Quest,”  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah: 
Festschrift  Willem  A.  M.  Beuken,  ed.  J.  van  Reiten  and  M.  Vervenne  (Leuven:  University 
Press,  1997),  3-17;  H.-J.  Hermisson,  “Die  Frau  Zion,”  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah: 
Festschrift  Willem  A.  M.  Beuken , 19-39;  b.  G.  Webb,  “Zion  in  Transformation,”  65-84. 

29  N.  K.  Gottwald,  The  Hebrew  Bible:  A Socio- Literary  Introduction  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1985),  497-502,  and  “Social  Class  and  Ideology  in  Isaiah  40-55:  An  Eagletonian  Reading,” 
Semeia  59  (1992):  43-71;  See  also  Seitz,  Zion's  Final  Destiny,  202-5;  Sawyer,  “Daughter  of 
Zion  and  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Isaiah.” 

30  For  collective  interpretation  of  the  Servant  as  Israel,  see  Tryggve  N.  D.  Mettinger,  A 
Farewell  to  the  Servant  Songs:  A Critical  Examination  of  an  Exegetical  Axiom  (Lund:  Gleerup, 
i983). 

31  Biddle  includes  only  the  verses  in  chapter  51  (“Lady  Zion’s  Alter  Egos,”  126).  Willey 
identifies  51:9-52:12  (“The  Servant  ofYHWH  and  Daughter  Zion,”  285). 

32  On  the  unity  of  this  chapter,  see  Richard  Clifford,  Fairspoken  and  Persuading,  1 84-7. 

33  C.  Seitz,  Zion's  Final  Destiny,  198. 
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49:1 3-50:3  Reunion  of  Mother  and  Children 

The  first  long  poem  of  Daughter  Zion  reunites  mother  and  children.  It 
contains  three  movements:  YHWH  proclaims  comfort  and  Zion  protests 
(49:13-14),  YHWH  responds  that  he  will  save  the  children  (49:15-26),  and 
YHWH  rebukes  the  children  (50:1-3). 

49:13-14.  In  the  first  movement,  YHWH  commands  heavens,  earth,  and 
mountains  to  rejoice  for  he  “has  comforted  his  people 
0 ki-niham  YHWH  'ammo)  and  will  have  compassion  on  his  suffering  ones” 
(49: 1 3). 34  Most  notable  among  these,  or  perhaps  embodying  all  of  them,  is 
Daughter  Zion  who  protests  divine  comfort.  Her  words  repeat  verbs  of  the 
communal  cry  in  Lamentations  5:20.  “YHWH  has  forsaken  me  fdzdbani), 
Adonai  has  forgotten  me”  ( sekehdni , 49:14).  Her  exclamation  underscores  the 
seeming  hopelessness  of  her  condition  and,  contra  Biddle,  is  completely 
understandable  in  view  of  the  history  of  her  relationship  with  YHWH.35 

45:15-25.  In  the  poem’s  second  movement,  YHWH  replies  direcdy  to  her 
charge  that  he  forgot  her,  using  her  verb  ( sakah ) and  evoking  the  history  of  her 
lost  children  (Lam  1:16;  2:11-12).  “Can  a woman  forget  (hdto’skah)  her 
nursing  child?  Even  if  she  should  forget  (and  she  has  not),  I will  not  forget 
you”  (wtTdnoki  W ’ eskdhek , Isa  40:15). 36  YHWH  has  inscribed  her  upon  his 
hand,  and  her  builders  outdo  her  destroyers  (reversing  Lam  1:5).  In  the  first  of 
many  commands  to  her,  he  urges  her  to  “lift  up  her  eyes”  to  see  everyone 
gathering  around  her.  She  will  wear  the  gatherers  like  a bride’s  ornament,  a 
badge  of  pride  and  joy  (Isa  49:18).  The  bridal  ornament  echoes  Jeremiah  2:32 
where  it  signified  her  infidelity,  and  it  foreshadows  the  restored  marriage  in 
the  poems  ahead.  Her  isolation  is  over;  joy  approaches.  The  ones  gathering 
are  her  children  (49:19-21),  whose  presence  will  turn  her  world  upside  down. 
She  will  be  overrun  with  them  and  children  born  during  her  bereavement 
(Lam  1:1)  will  complain  of  overcrowding.  Enemies  who  “swallowed  her  up” 
(billac\  49:19;  cf.  Lam  2:2,5  twice>  8,  i6)37  will  be  gone. 

YHWH  imagines  her  words  at  this  turn  of  events.  “Who  has  borne  me 
these?  I was  bereaved  and  barren,  exiled  and  put  away— so  who  has  reared 
these?”  (49:21).  The  widowed  mother,  alone,  separated  from  her  children, 

3+  P.  Hanson  places  v.  13  with  the  previous  poem  ( Isaiah  40-66  [Louisville:  John  Knox, 
I995l>  1 33)  and  C.  Westermann,  ( Isaiah  40-66,  216)  treats  it  as  a separate  verse,  but  nhm 
occurs  in  Second  Isaiah  in  conjunction  with  Zion/Jerusalem  (40:1:51:3,  11-12  masculine 
plural,  19;  52:9,  masculine  plural;  54:11). 

3s  Biddle  reads  this  verse  in  light  of  Zion’s  mirror  image  Babylon  (Isaiah  47)  and  sees  it  as 
foreshadowing  by  contrast  of  Zion’s  future  (“Lady  Zion’s  Alter  Egos,”  1 3 1-2). 

36  Sommer  finds  an  evocation  ofjer  2:32  in  divine  language  of  forgetting  (A  Prophet  Reads 
Scripture,  37). 

37  YHWH  is  subject  of  the  verbs  in  all  but  v.  16,  where  the  enemies  are  the  subject. 
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grieving  over  them  (Lam  1:16,  18;  2:110-12,  19c,  20-21)  suddenly  discovers 
she  has  new  children. 38  YHWH  will  signal  the  nations  to  return  them  to  her. 
In  a royal  procession,  kings  and  queens  will  carry  them  home,  and  the  nations 
“will  lick  the  dust”  of  her  feet  (49:23).  The  children’s  return  will  cause  her  to 
know  (weyadadt),  “I  am  YHWH.”  She  need  only  wait  (49:23c). 

But  can  captives  be  rescued  (49:24)?  Yes,  for  YHWH  will  contend  with  the 
tyrant  on  her  behalf.  Echoing  Zion’s  history  where  children  are  eaten  by  their 
mothers  (Lam  2:20,  4:10),  YHWH  will  make  her  oppressors  eat  their  own 
flesh  (49:26).  Her  children’s  rescue  will  reveal  ( tveyadTi ) “to  all  flesh,”  the 
special  relationship  between  God  and  Zion  (“your  savior  and  your  redeemer,” 
49:26c). 

50:1-5.  In  the  poem’s  final  movement,  YHWH  turns  to  the  children  and 
rebukes  them.  He  asks,  “Where  is  their  mother’s  bill  of  divorce  with  which  he 
sent  her  away?”  ( e zeh  seper  keritut  Smmekem  user  sillahtihd,  50:1,  cf.  Jer  3:1). 
In  another  twist  on  the  received  story,  YHWH  implies  that  the  divorce  is  no 
longer  in  force  or  never  took  place.  Their  mother  did  not  cause  their 
suffering,  they  did.  She  is  off  the  hook. 

This  poem  reunites  mother  and  children,  acknowledges  the  divorce,  and 
reinterprets  the  tragedy.  Although  YHWH  implies  that  he  and  she  are  back 
together  again,  reunion  and  reconciliation  will  take  two  more  poems.  At  this 
point  in  the  book,  the  first  great  act  of  comfort  promised  in  40:1  has  taken 
place;  mother  regains  children.  In  contrast  to  Lamentations,  where  God  does 
not  respond  to  Zion’s  imprecations  that  he  see,  Second  Isaiah  portrays 
YHWH  initiating  a conversation  and  in  the  next  poem  he  sees  her  suffering. 

51:12-52:10(12)  Husband  Returns  and  Comforts  Zion 

The  second  long  poem  concentrates  on  further  comforting  of  Daughter 
Zion,  the  return  of  the  husband,  and  the  consequences  of  spousal  unity.  All  of 
chapter  51  concerns  Zion,  but  she  does  not  appear  in  person  until  51:17.39 
YHWH’s  address  to  her  extends  into  the  next  chapter  (52:12).  This  material 
divides  in  two  units  (51:1-8  and  5i:9-52:io[i2],  marked  by  three  calls  to  listen 
(51:1-3:  simu  elay\  4-6:  haqsibu  elay\  and  7-8:  simu  elay)  and  three  calls  “to 
awake”  fur,  9-16,  17-23;  52:1-10  [12]).40 

38  Clements  argues  that  new  children  imply  a Judean  context  for  Second  Isaiah  in  which 
Jerusalem  confronts  the  problem  of  returning  exiles  (“Zion  as  Symbol,”  37).  This  is 
plausible  but  the  text  may  also  reflect  exilic  imaginings. 

39  P.  Hanson  also  treats  this  text  as  a literary  and  thematic  unity,  finding  in  it  an  intricate 
architecture  (Isaiah  4.0-66,  142-53). 

40  See  P.-E.  Bonnard,  Le  Second  Isaie,  Son  Disciple  et  leurs  editeurs:  Isaie  40-66  (Paris: 
Gabalda,  1972),  245. 
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51:1-8.  Three  calls  to  listen-*1  address  a masculine  plural  audience.  They  are 
to  “listen”  and  to  “look”  because  YHWH  “will  comfort  (; niham ) Zion,  and  he 
will  comfort  {niham)  all  her  waste  places”  (51:3). 

51:9-16.  The  call  for  YHWH  to  awake  also  concerns  Zion’s  fate.  It  begins 
with  a metonym  addressing  YHWH’s  arm.-*2  An  unidentified  voice  com- 
mands “the  arm  of  the  Lord”  “to  awake,  awake,”  “put  on  strength”  (an 
iiri  libsi-  dz  zerba  YHWH  uri , 5 1 19)  in  order  to  return  Zion’s  children  to  her 
(w.  9-1 1).  I am  he  who  will  comfort  you  ( anoki  anoki  hit  ‘ menahemcem, 
51:12),  says  YHWH.  He  sends  a messenger**  to  Zion  to  say  “You  are  my 
people”  (c ammi-'atta , 51:16).  “I  am  your  God”  (51:15).  YTTWH  uses  the 
covenant  formula  to  declare  the  covenant  intact  and  Zion  to  be  his  people. 

51:17-52:12.  In  the  third  section,  YHWH  addresses  Zion  with  the  same 
verb  (W,  hithpael , 51:9)  and  triple  imperative  construction  previously 
addressed  to  him.  “Rouse  yourself,”  “stand  up”  {hiYorri  hiYorri  qumi 
yerusaldyim,  51:17)  and  he  draws  upon  language  of  Lamentations  2:11,  13,  19 
across  the  unit  {yerusdlayim,  2:15 ; qumi,  2:19).  The  one  who  sat  “lonely”  upon 
the  hill  (Lam  1:1)  is  to  become  “joyfully  excited.”  She  has  drunk  Jeremiah’s 
cup  of  staggering  (Jeremiah  25),  and  she  drank  it  “to  the  dregs”  (51:17). 
YHWH  sees  her  suffering  and  mirrors  it  back  to  her.  Now  in  a massive 
reversal  of  the  “cup  of  judgment”  motif,  YHWH  removes  the  cup  from  her.-*2* 
By  seeing,  validating,  and  affirming  her  interpretation  of  the  suffering  that  he 
failed  to  address  in  Lamentations,  YHWH  comforts  her.  She  drank  the  cup  to 
the  dregs.  She  is  alone  among  her  children  without  a guide.  She  has  survived 
catastrophes  that  he  names  with  two  hendiadic  phrases  that  express  the 
totality  of  her  condition:  “devastation  and  destruction”  and  “famine  and 
sword.”  She  is  pathetically  isolated.  “Who  will  grieve  with  you?  Who?  I will 
comfort  you”  {mi  3 anahdmek , 51:19).  Then  God,  the  missing  voice  of 
Lamentations,  quotes  that  book  (Lam  2 : 1 1 ; 4: 1 ),  as  if  he  had  been  listening  to 
her  all  along.  “Your  children  have  fainted;  they  lie  at  the  head  of  every  street” 
(Isa  51:20;  Lam  2:1 1,  cf.  4:i).45  He  admits  that  the  reason  for  their  suffering  is 
his  wrath  and  rebuke  (51:20),  as  Lamentations  insisted  (2:1-12).  Now  he  will 
plead  for  her,  take  up  her  cause,  remove  the  cup,  and  give  it  to  her  tormentors 
(51:21-22).  He  acknowledges  the  depth  of  her  suffering  and  her  endurance. 
“You  have  made  your  back  like  the  ground  and  like  the  street  for  them  to  walk 

•*'  W.  Brueggemann,  Isaiah  40-66  (Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1998),  125,  calls 
them  “summoning  imperatives.” 

-v  Darr  notes  the  synecdoche  {Isaiah's  Vision,  177). 

**  Bonnard,  Le  Second  Isaie,  255. 

Jon  L.  Berquist,  Ancient  Wine,  New  Wineskins:  The  Lord's  Supper  in  Old  Testament 
Perspective  (St.  Louis:  Chalice,  1991),  51-67. 

-*5  Sommer,  A Prophet  Reads  Scripture,  128-9. 
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on”  (51:23).  This  form  of  comforting  is  more  subtle  than  the  return  of  her 
children  but  no  less  healing.  By  becoming  a witness  to  her  strife  and 
confirming  her  testimony  about  its  unbearable  excesses,  YHWH  removes  her 
isolation.  Then  he  comes  back  to  her. 

51:7-72.  The  same  triple  imperative  construction  opens  this  unit,  as  in 
51:9.  “Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength  (Tiri  zuri  lib  si  uzzek)."  Like  YHWH’s 
arm,  Zion  must  rouse  herself  to  activity,  dress  herself  “in  strength.”  She  who 
had  become  like  a filthy  rag  (Lam  1:17c)  is  to  don  beautiful  garments,  shake 
off  the  dust,  and  loose  the  bonds  of  captivity  (52:2).  In  a prose  comment 
(52:3-6),  YHWH  addresses  the  people,  her  children,  in  masculine  plural 
forms,  assuring  them  of  their  rescue  and  asserting  that  they  were  taken  away 
“without  cause”  (53:4). 

Poetic  excitement  builds  as  the  famous  messenger  with  the  beautiful  feet 
that  sped  him  over  the  mountains  proclaims  the  news  to  Zion,  “Your  God 
reigns!”  (52:7).  God  commands  Zion’s  sentinels  and  her  ruins  to  sing  together 
“for  in  plain  sight  they  see  the  return  of  YLTWH  to  Zion”  (52:8-9).  Sing,  for 
YHWH  “has  comforted  his  people  ( ki-niham  YHWH  ammo),  he  has  re- 
deemed Jerusalem”  (52:9).  The  comforting  of  Zion  and  the  people  converges 
once  again.  The  people,  her  children,  receive  the  next  triple  imperatives, 
“Depart,  depart,  go  out  from  there”  (suru  suru  se  n missdm ).  A new  Exodus  has 
begun  (52:12). 

54:7-77  Reconciliation  Due  to  Husband's  Repentance 

The  third  Zion  poem  moves  more  deeply  into  the  events  of  reconciliation 
and  the  restoration  of  the  entire  family  in  its  rebuilt  home.  YHWH  addresses 
an  unnamed  female  in  this  poem,  but  she  is  clearly  his  cast-off  wife,  destroyed 
Zion,  the  woman  to  whom  he  has  just  returned.46  The  chapter  moves  in  three 
steps:  54:1-4,  many  children;  54:5-10,  husband’s  repentance;  54:1 1-1 7 life  in 
the  rebuilt  city.47 

54:7-4.  YHWH  commands  her  to  “sing,  burst  into  song  and  shout”  (54:1). 
He  calls  her  “the  barren  one”  for  she  is  like  a barren  women,  deprived  of 
children.  She  will  have  more  children  than  a married  woman,  so  many  she  will 
need  to  enlarge  her  tents.  The  mother,  bereft  of  children,  whose  tents  were 
destroyed  and  empty  (Lam  2:4c;  Jer  4:20;  10:19-20)  will  have  descendents 

46  Sawyer  describes  her  as  just  a woman  in  w.  1-10  (“Daughter  of  Zion  and  Servant  of  the 
Lord  in  Isaiah,”  94-5).  By  this,  I think  he  means  that  the  imagery  lacks  city  referents, 
drawing  primarily  upon  female  life.  But  the  personified  city  is  portrayed  as  woman,  barren 
of  children,  mother,  abandoned  wife,  and  restored  city.  In  this  chapter,  her  female  identity 
gathers  all  these  roles  to  the  city. 

47  See  Darr,  Isaiah's  Vision , 177-82;  Bonnard,  Le  Second  Isaie,  288-9. 
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spread  all  over  the  land  like  Jacob  (Isa  54:1-3;  Gen  27:14).  YHWH  commands 
her  not  to  fear  shame  nor  be  discouraged,  for  she  will  not  be  disgraced  (54:4). 
She  will  forget  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  her  youth  (Jer  2: 1-4: 2)  and  the 
shame  of  her  widowhood  (’ almana , 54:4;  cf.  Lam  1:1). 

54:5-/ 0.  Then  comes  the  most  remarkable  episode  in  the  story  of  this 
broken  household.  Zion’s  husband  not  only  takes  her  back,  he  confesses 
blame  for  their  long  separation  (54:5-8).  The  poem  identifies  him  with  a 
flurry  of  titles  and  relationships.  “For  your  Maker  is  your  husband,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  is  his  name;  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  your  redeemer,  the  God  of  the 
whole  earth  he  is  called”  (54:5)-  In  clear  evocation  of  her  past  history,  a voice 
announces  that  he  has  called  her  “like  a wife  forsaken  ( cazuba ) and  grieved  in 
spirit,  like  the  wife  of  a man’s  youth  when  she  is  rejected”  (weTset  tie'urim 
ki  timma’es  "dinar  "eldhdyik,  54:6,  my  translation;  cf.  Lam  1-2;  Jer  2:1-3; 

Then  the  divine  husband  admits  his  part  in  her  suffering: 

For  a brief  moment  I abandoned  you  (‘ azabtik ), 
but  with  great  compassion  I will  gather  you. 

In  overflowing  wrath  for  a brief  moment  I hid  my  face  from  you, 
but  with  everlasting  love  I will  have  compassion  on  you, 
says  YHWH,  your  redeemer.  (54:7-8) 

He  abandoned  her,  in  his  fury  he  hid  from  her,  not  the  other  way  around.  Her 
interpretation  of  their  separation  in  Lamentations  was  completely  accurate. 
Now  he  promises  his  hesed  will  be  as  permanent  as  his  covenant  with  Noah. 
Never  will  he  rebuke  her  again,  nor  remove  his  love  or  covenant  of  peace 
(54:9_I°)- 

5-4:/ j-17.  YHWH  again  “speaks  tenderly  to  Jerusalem”  (40:1),  “O  afflicted 
one,  storm-tossed,  and  not  comforted”  (Id 5 nuhdma,  54:11).  I am  about  to 
rebuild  you  with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  I will  teach  the  children  myself.  I 
will  establish  you  in  safety,  and  fight  against  your  enemies  (54:1 1-1 5).  Zion  is 
secure  for  no  weapon  can  prosper  against  her  (54:17).  The  household  is 
restored.  From  the  perspectives  of  antiquity,  Daughter  Zion  must  be  utterly 
comforted. 


Conclusion 

In  this  study,  I have  tried  to  show  that  the  poems  of  Zion  in  Second  Isaiah 
adopt,  expand,  and  reinterpret  the  broken  household  metaphor.  In  light  of  the 
intertextual  drama  of  that  metaphor,  these  poems  become  more  vivid, 
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beautiful,  and  dramatic  than  when  interpreted  within  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
alone.  Potent  with  symbolism,  the  poems  of  Zion  receive  prominent 
placement  in  the  book.  She  is  the  object  of  comfort  in  the  opening  poem  and, 
hence,  of  the  entire  book,  and  a poem  addressing  her,  not  the  servant, 
comprises  the  book’s  penultimate  chapter  to  create  an  envelope  around  the 
book  with  40: 1-2 .48  Clifford  observes: 

Concern  with  Zion,  interrupted  by  speech  on  the  suffering  servant  (52:13- 
53:12)  has  been  constant  since  44:24-45:13  on  Cyrus,  the  builder  of  Zion. 
Whether  indirectly  through  mention  of  Babylon  in  chapter  46-47  or 
directly  in  45:14-25;  chapters  48,  49,  50:1-51:8  and  51:9-52:12,  the  focus 
has  not  wavered.49 

But  why  does  Second  Isaiah  need  her  at  all,  and  why  does  he  locate  her  so 
prominently  in  the  book? 

The  story  that  Second  Isaiah  receives  interpreted  Zion’s  history  only  into 
the  thick  of  exile,  into  the  period  of  her  divorce.  Second  Isaiah  now  needs  her 
story  to  get  the  people  out  of  exile.  I began  this  study  with  the  hunch  that 
Daughter  Zion  encoded  the  implied  readers  of  the  text,  that  she  was  the  exiled 
people  restored  to  life.  If  she  does  symbolize  the  exiled  people,  it  is  only  in  an 
oblique  fashion.  Zion  embodies  Second  Isaiah’s  summons  to  his  exilic  audi- 
ence in  that  her  comfort  is  also  their  comfort. 

Zion’s  symbolic  representation  is  more  complex  than  I first  recognized.  As 
in  Jeremiah,  it  is  her  children  who  symbolize  the  people  being  summoned  to 
return.  She  is  the  one  to  whom  they  will  return.  She  is  their  joyous  and 
comforted  mother  waiting  to  receive  them,  the  city  far  off,  rising  up  from  the 
dust  and  readying  her  home  for  the  returnees.  The  emotive  power  of  the 
mother  weeping  for  her  children  and  joyously  regaining  them  enables  the 
exiled  people  to  imagine  their  restoration  to  mother  Zion  in  the  most 
affecting  terms.  In  this  respect,  she  offers  what  Darr  calls  “a  clean  start.”5° 
Second  Isaiah  received  a symbolic  story  of  complex  rhetorical  power 
wherein  a treacherous  wife  brought  punishment  upon  herself  and,  hence 
deserved  exile. 51  But  Second  Isaiah  greatly  diminishes,  even  discounts,  Zion’s 
culpability.  Instead  of  stressing  depictions  of  the  adulterous  wife,  he  draws 
heavily  upon  Lamentations  portrayal  of  the  abused  female  and  bereft  mother, 

48  The  theme  of  the  power  of  the  word  creates  a second  frame  Isa  40:8  and  55:10-1 1. 

49  Clifford,  Fair  Spoken,  184. 

5°  Darr,  Isaiah's  Vision , 183. 

5'  This  aspect  of  the  family  metaphor  has  been  amply  discussed.  See  Renita  Weems, 
Battered  Love:  Marriage , Sex,  and  Violence  in  the  Hebrew  Prophets  (Minneapolis:  Fortress, 
1995);  Diamond  and  O’Connor,  “Unfaithful  Passions;”  Frymer-Kensky,  In  the  Wake  of  the 
Goddesses,  144-52. 
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who  furiously  resists  her  abuser.  God,  not  she,  is  on  the  defensive.  Second 
Isaiah  reconfigures  the  understanding  of  the  exile  when  he  diminishes  Zion’s 
culpability  and  lays  it  at  her  divine  husband’s  door. 

In  many  ways,  Zion  is  a parallel  figure  to  the  Servant.?2  The  Servant’s  story 
is  grim,  a portrait  that  emphasizes  suffering,  endurance,  obedience,  and  a new 
humility.  Whatever  else  their  significance, ?3  the  Servant  poems  meditate  on 
the  meaning  of  the  suffering  of  the  exilic  community’s  suffering  for  the 
community  and  the  nations.  The  Servant’s  particular  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion is  mysteriously  redemptive,  and  God  will  provide  him  with  an  unimag- 
ined future.  Although  Daughter  Zion,  too,  is  a figure  of  appalling  suffering,  it 
is  her  differences  from  the  Servant  that  are  most  revealing.  Her  suffering  is 
over,  her  future  already  dreamed  of,  and  her  reasons  for  joy  are  concrete  and 
palpable. 

She  is  a figure  of  healing,  transformed  from  a devastated,  shamed,  and 
abandoned  woman  to  a central  member  of  the  family  with  her  children 
bursting  out  around  her  and  her  husband  loving  and  protecting  her.  She  is  the 
future;  her  new  life  is  already  imagined.  Capital  city,  monarchical  center,  and 
divine  dwelling  place,  her  revivification  and  restoration  lures  the  exiled  people 
homeward.  Her  bitterness  is  turned  to  song,  her  despair  to  joy,  her  somno- 
lence to  awakeness.  She  is  already  standing  to  receive  them. 

52  On  similarities  between  the  two  figures,  see  Sawyer,  “Daughter  of  Zion  and  Servant  of 
the  Lord  in  Isaiah”;  Darr,  Isaiah's  Vision , 178;  Miscall,  Isaiah,  154. 

53  On  Christian  and  male  bias  in  servant  interpretation,  see  Gottwald,  The  Hebrew  Bible:  A 
Socio-Literary  Introduction,  and  Darr,  Isaiah's  Vision. 
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I.  Confession  and  Profession 

IN  THE  SPRING  of  1995, 1 visited  the  great  Saxon  capital  of  Dresden.  I stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  River  at  the  site  of  the  Frauenkirche— the 
monumental  domed  Church  of  Our  Lady— consecrated  in  1734,  graced  by 
one  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach’s  greatest  organ  concerts  in  1736,  and  cel- 
ebrated in  German  music,  art,  and  literature  ever  since. 

It  was  a sobering  moment.  For  the  great  church  lay  in  ruins.  A guide 
explained  that  the  church  did  not  survive  the  fire  bombing  of  Dresden  near 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  On  February  13  and  14,  1945,  773  Allied  bombers 
emptied  their  payloads  on  Dresden.  No  bombs  hit  the  church  directly.  But 
the  fires  were  enough.  First  the  art,  the  woodwork,  the  pulpit,  the  organ,  and 
the  altars  were  consumed.  As  the  fires  penetrated  more  deeply,  scores  of 
people  hidden  in  the  church’s  catacombs  were  burned  to  death.  Eventually, 
the  intense  heat  of  the  fires  weakened  the  church  so  much  that  it  simply 
collapsed  under  its  own  weight.  Large  chunks  of  the  dome,  charred  and 
cracked,  still  lay  where  they  had  fallen  some  fifty  years  before.  A large  piece  of 
the  steeple  still  protruded  from  the  ground  at  a grim  angle.  Only  one  wall  of 
the  nave  still  stood,  its  top  jagged  and  pocked  where  the  roof  had  torn  away. 

It  was  also  an  exhilarating  moment.  For  stretching  out  from  the  wall  of  the 
nave  in  all  directions  were  hundreds  of  rows  of  scaffolding,  where  workers 
were  storing  the  10,000  odd  pieces  of  stone  that  had  been  collected  from  the 
rubble  of  the  fallen  church.  The  Frauenkirche , the  guide  informed  me,  would 
be  reconstructed,  using  as  many  of  the  original  stones  as  possible.  A giant 
blueprint  assigned  each  of  the  recovered  stones  to  its  original  place  in  the 
structure.  New  stones  were  being  collected  from  the  same  quarry  that  had 
been  mined  for  the  original  construction.  A massive  outpouring  of  charity  had 
made  this  reconstruction  possible. 

I have  often  given  thanks  for  that  brief  moment  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
River.  For  this  small  frame  captured  several  themes  that  are  at  the  center  of 
my  life  — as  a Christian  believer  and  as  a legal  historian. 

The  story  of  the  Dresden  church  is  a metaphor  of  life.  Construction, 
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destruction,  and  reconstruction.  Work,  judgment,  and  purgation.  Birth, 
death,  and  resurrection.  Creation,  fall,  and  redemption.  These  are  the  stages 
of  life.  These  are  the  passages  of  faith.  The  old  must  pass  away  so  that  the  new 
may  come  forth.  We  must  die  so  that  we  can  be  reborn.  Our  bodies  must  be 
buried  so  that  they  can  be  resurrected.  Our  works  must  be  burned  so  that  they 
can  be  purified.  Our  bonds  must  be  broken  so  that  we  can  be  reconciled.  This 
is  the  nature  of  biblical  religion.  It  gives  life  its  power.  It  gives  pain  its 
purpose.  It  gives  time  its  pattern. 

These  basic  biblical  themes— that  time  has  a pattern,  that  history  has  a 
purpose,  that  life  has  an  end  of  reconciliation— inform  my  understanding  of 
history.  The  Bible  teaches  that  time  is  linear,  not  cyclical.  Biblical  history 
moves  forward  from  a sin-trampled  garden  to  a golden  city,  from  a fallen 
world  to  a perfect  end-time.  Our  lives  move,  circuitously  but  inevitably, 
toward  a reconciliation  with  God,  neighbor,  and  self— if  not  in  this  life,  then 
in  the  life  to  come;  if  not  with  the  true  God,  then  with  a false  god;  if  not  in  the 
company  of  heaven,  then  in  the  crowds  of  hell. 

Human  history  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  reference  to  this  divine 
mystery.  God  is  beyond  time,  yet  has  chosen  to  reveal  a part  of  himself  within 
it.  Through  the  creation  and  the  Incarnation,  God  pours  out  a measure  of  his 
being  and  grace.  Through  the  law  and  the  gospel,  God  sets  forth  a measure  of 
his  Word  and  will.  Through  his  miracles  and  messengers,  God  puts  forth  a 
measure  of  divine  power  and  judgment. 

We  are  within  time,  yet  we  are  able  in  part  to  transcend  it.  Through  our 
conscience  and  imagination,  we  gradually  discover  something  of  the  meaning 
of  God’s  plan  for  each  creature.  Through  our  creativity  and  experimentation, 
we  slowly  uncover  something  of  the  majesty  of  God’s  plan  for  the  creation. 
Through  our  liturgies  and  epiphanies,  we  slowly  uncover  something  of  the 
mystery  of  God’s  Incarnation  for  the  church.  Through  our  texts  and  tradi- 
tions, we  gradually  accumulate  something  of  the  wisdom  of  God’s  revelation 
for  all  people.  To  be  sure,  God’s  plan  and  our  history  are  not  identical.  God’s 
plan  consists  of  much  more  than  what  God  chooses  to  reveal  to  us  or  what  we 
are  able  to  discern  of  it.  Much  of  what  we  see  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a 
concealed  God,  even  at  times  a seemingly  capricious  God.  In  Martin  Luther’s 
colorful  image,  history  is  “God’s  mummery  and  mystery,”  “God’s  joust  and 
tourney.”1  History  is  God’s  theater,  in  which  the  play  cannot  be  fully 
understood  until  it  ends  and  until  we  exit.  To  equate  one  act  or  actor,  one 
speech  or  text  with  the  divine  play  itself  is  to  cast  a partial  and  premature 
judgment.  To  insist  on  one  interpretation  of  the  play  before  it  ends  is  to 


D.  Martin  Luthers  Werke:  Kritische  Gesamtsausgabe  (Weimar,  1883-),  15:32,  50:383-4. 
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presume  the  power  of  eternal  discernment.  To  judge  the  play  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  episodes  is  to  insult  the  genius  of  the  divine  playwright. 

Human  history,  in  turn,  consists  of  much  more  than  our  conscientious 
struggle  to  follow  God’s  Word  and  will  in  our  lives,  to  reflect  God’s  image 
and  immanence  in  our  world.  Much  of  what  we  see  in  our  personal  lives  is  the 
“war  between  our  members,”  the  struggle  between  the  carnal  and  the 
spiritual,  the  sinner  and  the  saint.  Much  of  what  we  see  in  our  collective  lives 
is  the  sinful  and  savage  excesses  of  corrupt  creatures,  the  diverse  and  perverse 
choices  of  free  human  agents.  But  there  is  simply  too  much  order  in  our 
world,  too  much  constancy  in  our  habits,  too  much  justice  in  our  norms  for  us 
to  think  that  the  course  of  human  events  is  not  somehow  channeled  by  God’s 
providential  plan.  God  is  thus  both  revealed  and  concealed  in  history.  “All 
events,”  as  John  Calvin  put  it,  “are  governed  by  God’s  secret  plan.”2 3  If  God 
were  completely  revealed  in  history,  there  would  no  reason  for  faith.  History 
would  simply  be  a mechanical  execution  of  a predetermined  plan.  There 
would  no  eternal  mystery  for  which  faith  could  yearn.  But  if  God  were 
completely  concealed  in  history,  there  would  also  be  no  reason  for  faith. 
History  would  simply  be  a random  and  rudderless  exercise  of  chaos.  There 
would  be  no  eternal  justice  in  which  faith  could  trust.  “Somewhere  between 
those  two  the  Christian  has  to  find  his  [or  her]  own  balance  between 
concealment  and  revelation. ”3 

This  is  the  balance  I try  to  find  in  my  work  as  a Christian  historian.  For  me, 
history  is  more  than  a series  of  tricks  that  we  play  on  the  dead,  or  that  the  dead 
play  on  us.  History  is  more  than  simply  an  arid  and  accidental  chronology  of 
first  one  thing  happening,  and  then  another.  For  me,  history  is  also  a source  of 
revelation,  a collection  of  wisdom.  The  archive  is  a treasure  trove.  Old  books 
are  windows  on  truth.  The  challenge  of  the  Christian  historian  is  to  search 
within  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  for  some  indication  of  the  eternal  wisdom  of 
God.  It  is  to  try  to  seek  God’s  revelation  and  judgment  over  time  without 
presuming  the  power  of  divine  judgment.  It  is  to  try  to  discern  God’s  justice 
within  God’s  joust. 

II.  The  “Binocular”  of  Law  and  Religion 

These  basic  convictions  about  history  inform  my  work  on  the  interaction  of 
law  and  religion  in  Western  history,  and  they  have  been  informed  by  the  same. 


2 Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1559),  1.16.2. 

3 E.  Harris  Harbison,  Christianity  and  Histoiy  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1964),  102. 
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I start  with  the  assumption  that  God  is  both  hidden  and  revealed  in  human 
laws,  and  that  human  laws  in  turn  both  reflect  and  deflect  something  of  the 
divine.  The  patterns  of  human  laws  over  time  reflect  something  of  the 
meaning  of  religious  truth.  The  patterns  of  religious  truth  over  time  are 
reflected  somewhat  in  the  measures  of  human  laws.  Law  reveals  a religious 
dimension.  Religion  reveals  a legal  dimension. 

Western  history  bears  out  these  assumptions.  In  the  Western  tradition, 
systems  of  law  and  systems  of  religion  have  coexisted  almost  from  the 
beginning.  The  contents  of  these  legal  and  religious  systems,  of  course,  have 
differed  dramatically  over  time  and  across  cultures.  At  points,  they  have 
converged  or  contradicted  each  other.  Every  religious  tradition  in  the  West 
has  known  both  theonomism  and  antinomianism— the  excessive  legalization 
and  the  excessive  spiritualization  of  religion.  Every  legal  tradition  has  known 
both  theocracy  and  totalitarianism— the  excessive  sacralization  and  the 
excessive  secularization  of  law.  But  the  dominant  reality  in  the  West  is  that 
law  and  religion  stand  not  in  monistic  unity,  nor  in  dualistdc  antinomy,  but  in 
dialectical  harmony.  Every  community  struggles  to  balance  law  and  religion 
by  counterpoising  justice  and  mercy,  rule  and  equity,  discipline  and  love. 
Every  religious  tradition  strives  to  come  to  terms  with  law  by  striking  a 
balance  between  the  rational  and  the  mystical,  the  prophetic  and  the  priestly, 
the  structural  and  the  spiritual.  Every  legal  tradition  struggles  to  link  its 
formal  structures  and  processes  with  the  beliefs  and  ideals  of  its  people.  Law 
and  religion  thus  serve,  in  Jaroslav  Pelikan’s  apt  phrase,  as  a “binocular”  to 
view  afresh  many  familiar  ideas  and  institutions  that  have  been  studied 
principally  through  the  “monocular  of  law”  or  the  “monocular  of  religion” 
alone*  This  binocular  is  available  to  scholars  of  many  disciplines  and  many 
convictions  who  work  within  and  beyond  the  Western  tradition.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  best  work  in  law  and  religion  of  late  has  come  from  Hindu, 
Muslim,  and  Jewish  scholars  working  on  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  5 

I use  this  interdisciplinary  binocular  as  a Christian  legal  historian  working 
primarily  within  the  Western  tradition.  The  binocular  reveals  a number  of 
different  types  of  pictures  of  the  interaction  of  law  and  religion  in  Western 
history.  I would  like  to  introduce  and  illustrate  two  types:  (1)  grand 
civilizational  pictures;  and  (2)  narrower  denominational  pictures. 


4 Jaroslav  Pelikan,  “Foreword,”  to  John  Witte,  Jr.  and  Frank  S.  Alexander,  eds.,  The 
Weightier  Matters  of  the  Law:  Essays  on  Law  and  Religion  (Adanta:  Scholars  Press,  1988),  xii. 

s See,  e.g.,  F.  C.  DeCoste  and  Lillian  MacPhearson,  Law,  Religion,  Theology:  A Selective 
Annotated  Bibliography  (West  Cornwall,  CT:  Locust,  1997). 
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At  its  most  panoramic  setting,  the  binocular  reveals  grand  civilizational 
pictures  of  law  and  religion  in  western  history.  Here,  the  focus  is  on  the 
interaction  between  the  dominant  belief-systems  of  a civilization  and  the 
major  forms  and  norms  of  its  dominant  legal  system.  What  are  the  dominant 
beliefs  and  values,  myths  and  metaphors  that  inform  this  legal  system?  What 
happens  to  the  legal  system  when  those  beliefs  and  values  change,  especially 
abruptly  through  revolution  or  conquest? 

My  great  mentor,  Harold  J.  Berman,  offers  a splendid  example  of  viewing 
Western  law  and  religion  at  this  panoramic  setting.  There  is  a distinct  West- 
ern legal  tradition,  Berman  argues,  a continuity  of  legal  ideas  and  institutions 
which  have  evolved  by  accretion  and  adaptation  over  the  centuries.  The  exact 
shape  of  these  legal  ideas  and  institutions  at  any  given  time  is  determined,  in 
part,  by  the  underlying  belief  systems  of  the  people  ruling  and  being  ruled.  Six 
great  revolutions,  however,  have  punctuated  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
Western  legal  tradition:  the  Papal  Revolution  of  1075,  the  German  Lutheran 
Revolution  of  1517,  the  English  Puritan  Revolution  of  1640,  and  the 
respective  American,  French,  and  Russian  Revolutions  of  1776,  1789,  and 
1917.  These  revolutions  were,  in  part,  rebellions  against  a legal  and  political 
order  that  had  become  outmoded  and  ossified,  arbitrary  and  abusive.  But, 
more  fundamentally,  these  revolutions  were  products  of  radical  shifts  in  the 
dominant  metaphors,  in  the  dominant  belief  systems  of  the  people— shifts 
from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism  to  Deism  to  Marxist-Leninism.  Each  of 
these  new  belief  systems  offered  a new  eschatology,  a new  apocalyptic  vision 
of  the  perfect  end-time,  whether  that  be  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the 
arrival  of  the  heavenly  city  of  the  Enlightenment  philosophers,  or  the 
withering  away  of  the  state.  Each  of  these  revolutions  triggered  massive 
changes  in  prevailing  legal  forms  and  norms  — movements  from  canon  law  to 
civil  law  to  common  law,  from  the  supremacy  of  the  church  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  state  to  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  and  to  that  of  the  collective. 
Each  of  these  revolutions,  in  its  radical  phase,  sought  the  death  of  an  old  legal 
order  to  bring  forth  a new  order  that  would  survive  its  understanding  of  the 
Last  Judgment.  Eventually,  each  of  these  revolutions  settled  down  and 
introduced  fundamental  legal  changes  that  were  ultimately  subsumed  in  and 
accommodated  to  the  Western  legal  tradition.  Today,  this  Western  legal 
tradition  has  been  drawn  into  increasing  cooperation  and  competition  with 
other  legal  traditions  from  around  the  globe,  in  the  struggle  to  define  a new 
common  law  and  a new  legal  language  for  the  world  order.6 

6 See  Harold  J.  Berman,  Law  and  Revolution:  The  Formation  of  the  Western  Legal  Tradition 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1983);  Faith  and  Order:  The  Reconciliation  of  Law  and 
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Berman’s  is  but  one  grand  civilizational  picture  of  law  and  religion  in  the 
West.  The  German  jurist,  Otto  von  Gierke  (1841-1921),  offered  a quite 
different  picture  based  on  shifting  images  of  the  individual  and  the  collective, 
the  Volk  and  the  Volksgeist,  the  citizen  and  the  association  ( Genossenschaft ).  The 
English  legal  historian,  Sir  Henry  Maine  (1822-1888),  offered  another  grand 
civilizational  picture  in  elaborating  his  thesis  about  the  millennium-long 
shifts  in  the  West  from  status  to  contract,  from  equity  to  legislation,  from 
custom  to  code.  The  Dutch  philosopher,  Herman  Dooyeweerd  (1894-1977), 
offered  still  another  grand  picture  based  on  the  founding  religious  motifs  of 
each  legal  age  — contrasting  the  Greek  form-matter,  Catholic  grace-nature, 
Protestant  creation-fall-redemption,  and  Enlightenment  nature-freedom  mo- 
tifs, and  their  concrete  manifestation  in  legal,  political,  and  cultural  life. 
Dozens  of  other  such  grand  accounts,  written  over  the  past  two  centuries, 
grace  and  bend  the  shelves  of  our  libraries. 

The  civilizational  picture  that  I see  through  our  interdisciplinary  binocular 
builds  on  these  prototypes.  There  is  a distinct  Western  legal  tradition  — 
rooted  in  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Israel,  Greece,  and  Rome,  nourished  for 
nearly  two  millennia  by  Christianity,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  by  the 
Enlightenment.  The  Western  legal  tradition  has  been  built  on  enduring 
postulates  about  justice  and  mercy,  rule  and  equity,  nature  and  custom,  canon 
and  commandment.  It  has  featured  evolving  ideas  about  authority  and  power, 
rights  and  liberties,  individuals  and  associations,  public  and  private.  It  has 
developed  distinctive  methods  of  legislation  and  adjudication,  of  negotiation 
and  litigation,  of  legal  rhetoric  and  textual  interpretation,  of  juridical  science 
and  legal  systematics.  The  precise  shape  and  balance  of  the  Western  legal 
tradition  at  any  period  has  been  determined,  in  part,  by  the  Western  religious 
tradition.  When  the  prevailing  ideas,  officials,  symbols,  and  methods  of  the 
Western  religious  tradition  have  changed,  the  shape  and  balance  of  the 
Western  legal  tradition  have  changed  as  well. 

Four  major  shifts  in  the  Western  religious  tradition  have  triggered  the  most 
massive  transformations  of  the  Western  legal  tradition:  (1)  the  Christian 
conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  through  sixth  centuries;  (2)  the 
Papal  Revolution  of  the  late  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  (3)  the  Protestant 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  (4)  the  Enlightenment  movements 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  Western  legal  tradition  was 
hardly  static  between  these  four  watershed  periods.  Regional  and  national 
movements  — from  the  ninth-century  Carolingian  Renaissance  to  the  Russian 


Religion  (Adanta:  Scholars  Press,  1993).  See  further  Howard  O.  Hunter,  ed.,  The  Integrative 
Jurisprudence  of  Harold  J.  Berman  (Boulder/Oxford:  Westview,  1996). 
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Revolution  of  1917  — had  ample  ripple  effects  on  the  tradition.  But  these  were 
the  four  watershed  periods,  the  civilizational  moments  and  movements  that 
permanently  redirected  the  Western  legal  tradition. 

The  first  watershed  period  came  with  the  Christian  conversion  of  the 
Roman  emperor  and  empire  in  the  fourth  through  sixth  centuries.  Prior  to 
that  time,  Roman  law  reigned  supreme  throughout  the  known  West.  Roman 
law  defined  the  status  of  persons  and  associations  and  the  legal  actions  and 
procedures  available  to  them.  It  proscribed  delicts  and  crimes.  It  protected  the 
public  property  and  welfare  of  the  Roman  state.  It  regulated  private  property, 
commerce,  slavery,  inheritance,  and  the  household.  Roman  law  also  estab- 
lished the  imperial  cult:  Rome  was  to  be  revered  as  the  eternal  city,  ordained 
by  the  gods  and  celebrated  in  its  altars  and  basilicas.  The  Roman  emperor  was 
to  be  worshipped  as  a god  and  king  in  the  rituals  of  the  imperial  court  and  in 
the  festivals  of  the  public  square.  The  Roman  law  itself  was  viewed  as  the 
embodiment  of  an  immutable  divine  law,  appropriated  and  applied  through 
the  sacred  legal  science  of  imperial  pontiffs  and  jurists. 

A refined  jurisprudence  emerged  after  the  first  century  A.D.,  built  in  part 
on  Greek  prototypes.  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  other  Roman  philosophers  cast  in 
legal  terms  Aristotle’s  topical  methods  of  reasoning,  rhetoric,  and  interpreta- 
tion as  well  as  his  concepts  of  natural,  distributive,  and  commutative  justice. 
Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  other  Roman  jurists  drew  what  would  become  classic 
Western  distinctions  among:  (1)  civil  law,  the  statutes  and  procedures  of  a 
particular  community  to  be  applied  strictly  or  with  equity;  (2)  common  law, 
the  principles,  customs,  and  rights  common  to  several  communities  and  often 
the  basis  for  treaties;  and  (3)  natural  law,  the  immutable  principles  of  right 
reason,  which  are  supreme  in  authority  and  divinity  and  must  prevail  in  cases 
of  conflict  with  civil  or  common  laws. 

The  early  Christian  church  stood  largely  opposed  to  this  Roman  legal 
system,  as  had  the  Jewish  communities  in  which  the  church  was  born. 
Christians  could  not  accept  the  established  imperial  cult  or  participate  in  the 
pagan  rituals  required  for  participation  in  the  military,  commerce,  litigation, 
and  other  public  forums.  The  early  church  thus  organized  itself  into  separate 
communities,  largely  withdrawn  from  official  Roman  society.  Early  church 
constitutions,  such  as  the  Didache,  (c.  120)  and  Didascalia  Apostolorum  (c. 
250),  set  forth  rules  for  church  organization  and  offices,  clerical  life, 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  charity,  education,  family,  and  property  relations. 
Early  Christian  leaders,  building  on  the  injunctions  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul, 
generally  taught  obedience  to  the  political  authorities  up  to  the  limits  of 
Christian  conscience.  The  clergy  also  urged  upon  their  Roman  rulers  political 
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and  legal  reforms  consonant  with  Christian  teachings.  Such  legal  indepen- 
dence and  legal  advocacy  by  the  church  brought  forth  firm  imperial  edicts 
from  the  late  first  century  onward,  condemning  Christians  to  intermittent 
waves  of  brutal  persecution. 

The  Christian  conversion  of  Emperor  Constantine  in  3 1 2 and  the  formal 
establishment  of  trinitarian  Christianity  as  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  380  ultimately  fused  these  Roman  and  Christian  laws  and  beliefs. 
The  Roman  Empire  was  now  understood  as  the  universal  body  of  Christ  on 
earth,  embracing  all  persons  and  all  things.  The  Roman  emperor  was  viewed 
as  both  pope  and  king,  who  reigned  supreme  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
matters.  The  Roman  law  was  viewed  as  the  pristine  instrument  of  natural  law 
and  Christian  mortality.  This  new  syncretism  of  Roman  and  Christian  beliefs 
allowed  the  Christian  church  to  imbue  the  Roman  law  with  a number  of  its 
basic  teachings,  and  to  have  those  enforced  throughout  much  of  the  empire, 
often  forcibly  enforced  against  Christian  heresies.  Particularly  in  the  great 
Roman  law  syntheses,  the  Codex  Theodosianus  (438)  and  the  Corpus  Iuris 
Civilis  (534),  orthodox  Christian  teachings  on  the  Trinity,  the  sacraments, 
liturgy,  holy  days,  sabbath  day  observance,  sexual  ethics,  charity,  education, 
and  much  else  were  copiously  defined  and  regulated.  This  firm  legal 
establishment  of  trinitarian  Christianity  contributed  enormously  both  to  its 
precocious  expansion  throughout  the  West  and  to  its  canonical  preservation 
for  later  centuries. 

This  new  syncretism  of  Roman  and  Christian  beliefs,  however,  also 
subordinated  the  church  to  imperial  rule.  Not  only  was  the  Rome  Christian- 
ized, the  church  was  Romanized  as  well.  Christianity  was  now,  in  effect,  the 
new  imperial  cult  of  Rome,  presided  over  by  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
Christian  clergy  were,  in  effect,  the  new  pontiffs  of  the  cult,  hierarchically 
organized  and  subordinated  to  imperial  authority.  The  church’s  property  was, 
in  effect,  the  new  public  property  of  the  empire,  subject  to  its  protection  and 
its  control.  Thus,  Roman  rulers  convoked  many  of  the  church  councils  and 
major  synods;  appointed,  disciplined,  and  removed  the  higher  clergy;  admin- 
istered many  of  the  church’s  parishes,  monasteries,  and  charities;  and,  legally 
controlled  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  disposition  of  church  property. 
This  “caesaropapist”  pattern  of  substantive  influence  but  procedural  subordi- 
nation of  the  church  to  the  state,  and  of  religion  to  law,  persisted  with  ample 
variations  throughout  much  of  the  West  after  the  sixth  century. 

The  second  watershed  period  came  with  the  Papal  Revolution  of  the  late 
eleventh  through  thirteenth  centuries.  Beginning  in  1075,  the  clergy,  led  by 
Pope  Gregory  VII,  threw  off  their  civil  rulers  and  established  the  church  as  an 
autonomous  legal  and  political  corporation  within  Western  Christendom. 
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The  church  now  claimed  a new  and  exclusive  jurisdiction— a power  literally 
“to  speak  the  law”  (Jus  dicere ) for  the  West.  The  church  claimed  personal 
jurisdiction  over  clerics,  pilgrims,  students,  the  poor,  heretics,  Jews,  and 
Muslims.  It  claimed  subject  matter  jurisdiction  over  doctrine  and  liturgy; 
ecclesiastical  property,  polity,  and  patronage;  sex,  marriage  and  family  life; 
education,  charity,  and  inheritance;  oral  promises,  oaths,  and  various  con- 
tracts; and  all  manner  of  moral  and  ideological  crimes.  The  church  predicated 
these  claims  of  jurisdiction  on  its  traditional  authority  over  the  sacraments.  It 
also  predicated  these  claims  on  the  papal  power  of  the  keys,  bequeathed  by 
Christ  to  St.  Peter  (Luke  22:38;  Matt  16:18-19)  — a key  of  knowledge  to 
discern  God’s  Word  and  will  and  a key  of  power  to  implement  and  enforce 
that  Word  and  will  throughout  Christendom. 

The  church  developed  an  elaborate  pan-Western  system  of  laws,  called 
canon  laws,  to  support  these  jurisdictional  claims.  The  early  church  constitu- 
tions and  christianized  Roman  law  provisions  were  collated  and  integrated, 
and  then  heavily  supplemented  by  new  papal  and  conciliar  laws  and  juridical 
commentaries.  A hierarchy  of  church  courts  and  officials  administered  this 
canon  law  in  accordance  with  new  rules  of  procedure  and  evidence.  A network 
of  ecclesiastical  officials  presided  over  the  church’s  executive  and  administra- 
tive functions.  The  medieval  church  was,  in  F.  W.  Maitland’s  famous  phrase, 
the  first  true  state  in  the  West,  its  canon  law  the  first  true  international  law. 

The  church’s  canon  lawyers,  together  with  scholastic  theologians  and 
philosophers,  imbued  individual  doctrines  of  public,  private,  and  criminal  law 
with  cardinal  Christian  beliefs.  They  reclassified  the  sources  of  law,  now 
distinguishing:  (1)  the  eternal  law  of  the  creation  order;  (2)  the  natural  laws  of 
the  Bible,  reason,  and  conscience;  (3)  the  positive  canon  laws  of  the  church;  (4) 
the  positive  civil  laws  of  the  state;  (5)  the  common  laws  of  all  nations  and 
peoples;  and  (6)  the  customary  laws  of  local  communities.  They  developed 
enduring  rules  for  the  resolution  of  conflicts  among  these  types  of  laws,  and 
contests  of  jurisdiction  among  their  authors.  They  developed  a refined 
hermeneutic  for  the  equitable  application  of  statutes  and  treaties.  They 
developed  refined  concepts  of  legislation,  adjudication,  and  executive  admin- 
istration, and  core  constitutional  concepts  of  sovereignty,  election,  and 
representation.  They  developed  a good  deal  of  the  Western  theory  and  law  of 
chartered  corporations,  private  associations,  and  trusts  as  well  as  new 
doctrines  of  individual  and  corporate  rights  and  liberties. 

Though  the  medieval  church’s  canon  law  was  not  considered  to  be  divine,  it 
was  the  preeminent  law  of  the  West  in  the  twelfth  through  fifteenth  centuries. 
Private  parties  preferred  to  litigate  their  claims  in  church  courts  rather  than  in 
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civil  tribunals.  Civil  authorities  readily  appropriated  the  substance  and  science 
of  the  canon  law  in  their  own  regimes.  For  the  canon  law  was  considered  to  be 
a true  Christian  law.  It  treated  both  the  legality  and  the  morality  of  a 
Christian’s  conduct.  Compliance  with  it  enabled  the  believer  to  be  reconciled 
with  God,  neighbor,  and  self.  Violation  of  the  canon  law  was  a sin;  obedience 
to  it  was  conducive  to  salvation. 

The  third  watershed  period  came  with  the  transformation  of  canon  law  and 
civil  law,  and  of  church  and  state,  in  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  early 
Protestant  reformers— Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin,  Menno  Simons,  and 
others— taught  that  salvation  comes  through  faith  in  the  gospel,  not  by  works 
of  law.  Each  individual  stands  directly  before  God,  seeks  God’s  gracious 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  conducts  life  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  and 
Christian  conscience.  To  the  reformers,  the  Catholic  canon  law  obstructed 
the  individual’s  relationship  with  God  and  obscured  simple  biblical  norms  for 
right  living.  The  early  Protestant  reformers  further  taught  that  the  church  is 
at  heart  a community  of  saints,  not  a corporation  of  politics.  Its  cardinal  signs 
and  callings  are  to  preach  the  Word,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  to 
catechize  the  young,  to  care  for  the  needy.  To  the  reformers,  the  Catholic 
clergy’s  legal  rule  in  Christendom  obstructed  the  church’s  divine  mission  and 
usurped  the  state’s  role  as  God’s  vice-regent.  To  be  sure,  the  church  must 
have  internal  rules  or  order  to  govern  its  own  polity,  teaching,  and  discipline. 
The  church  must  critique  legal  injustice  and  combat  political  illegitimacy. 
But,  according  to  classic  Protestant  lore,  law  is  primarily  the  province  of  the 
state  not  of  the  church,  of  the  magistrate  not  of  the  minister. 

These  new  Protestant  teachings  helped  to  transform  Western  law  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Protestant  Reformation  perma- 
nently broke  the  international  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  canon  law, 
splintering  Western  Christendom  into  competing  nations  and  regions,  each 
with  its  own  religious  and  political  rulers.  State  rulers  now  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  numerous  subjects  previously  governed  by  the  church  and  its 
canon  law— marriage  and  family  life,  property  and  testamentary  matters, 
education,  charity,  contracts,  oaths,  moral  and  ideological  crimes.  Particularly 
in  Lutheran  and  Anglican  polities,  the  state  also  came  to  exercise  considerable 
control  over  the  clergy,  polity,  and  property  of  the  church,  emulating  in  part 
the  laws  and  practices  of  Christianized  Rome. 

These  massive  shifts  in  jurisdiction  from  church  to  state  did  not  suddenly 
deprive  Western  law  of  its  dependence  upon  religion.  Catholic  canon  law 
remained  an  ineradicable  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  West,  in  Catholic 
and  Protestant  polities  alike.  It  was  readily  used  both  by  church  officials  to 
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govern  their  internal  religious  affairs  and  by  civil  authorities  to  govern 
matters  of  state.  Moreover,  in  Catholic  polities  of  southern  Europe  and  their 
Latin  American  colonies,  the  legal  and  moral  pronouncements  of  the  Catholic 
episcopacy  still  often  had  a strong  influence  on  the  content  of  civil  law.  In 
Protestant  polities  of  northern  Europe  and  their  North  American  colonies, 
new  Protestant  theological  views  came  to  direct  and  dramatic  legal  manifesta- 
tion. For  example,  Protestant  teachings  on  Christian  education,  charity,  and 
public  vocation  shaped  the  Western  state’s  emerging  social  welfare  laws. 
Protestant  concepts  of  the  deterrent,  retributive,  and  educational  “uses  of 
law”  transformed  substantive  and  procedural  criminal  law.  Protestant  views  of 
marriage  as  a social  or  covenantal  estate  transformed  the  civil  law  of  marital 
formation  and  divorce.  Protestant  teachings  of  human  dignity,  equality,  and 
vocation  sparked  the  development  of  a variety  of  new  constitutional  doctrines 
of  rights  and  liberties.  Protestant  teachings  on  the  inherent  depravity  of 
political  officials  helped  to  inspire  the  creation  of  such  constitutional 
restraints  as  separation  of  powers,  limited  terms  of  office,  codification  of  laws, 
and  restrictions  on  equity. 

The  fourth  watershed  period  came  with  the  Enlightenment  movements  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  Enlightenment  offered  a new 
secular  theology  of  individualism,  rationalism,  and  nationalism  to  supple- 
ment, if  not  supplant,  traditional  Christian  beliefs.  Exponents  of  the  Enlight- 
enment taught  that  the  individual  was  no  longer  primarily  a sinner  seeking 
salvation  in  the  life  hereafter.  Every  individual  was  created  equal  in  virtue  and 
dignity,  vested  with  inherent  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  capable 
of  choosing  his  or  her  own  means  and  measures  of  happiness.  Reason  was  no 
longer  the  handmaiden  of  revelation,  rational  disputation  no  longer  subordi- 
nate to  homiletic  declaration.  The  rational  process,  conducted  privately  by 
each  person,  and  collectively  in  the  open  marketplace  of  ideas,  was  considered 
a sufficient  source  of  private  morality  and  public  law.  The  nation-state  was  no 
longer  identified  with  a national  church  or  a divinely  blessed  covenant  people. 
The  nation-state  was  to  be  glorified  in  its  own  right.  Its  constitutions  and  laws 
were  sacred  texts  reflecting  the  morals  and  mores  of  the  collective  national 
culture.  Its  officials  were  secular  priests,  representing  the  sovereignty'  and  will 
of  the  people. 

Such  Enlightenment  beliefs  catalyzed  a number  of  sweeping  changes  in 
western  law  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries— new  national 
constitutions  that  created  limited  government  and  ample  civil  liberties,  new 
criminal  procedural  protections  and  more  benign  forms  of  criminal  punish- 
ment, new  commercial,  contractual,  and  other  laws  of  the  marketplace,  new 
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protections  of  private  property  and  inheritance.  Especially  in  the  twentieth 
century,  core  Enlightenment  beliefs  came  to  more  direct  legal  expression: 
Individualism  became  increasingly  manifest  in  legal  doctrines  of  privacy  and 
equal  protection;  rationalism  in  the  doctrines  of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
assembly;  nationalism  in  the  totalitarian  laws  and  polities  of  socialist  and 
democratic  polities  alike.  In  socialist  polities,  ambitious  interpretation  of  the 
Enlightenment  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state  led  to  campaigns  to 
eradicate  theistic  religion  altogether,  a policy  often  manifest  in  the  brutal 
martyrdom  of  the  faithful  and  massive  confiscations  of  religious  property.  In 
democratic  polities,  ambitious  interpretation  of  the  same  separation  of  church 
and  state  doctrine  has  served  to  privatize  theistic  religion  and  to  drive  many 
religious  communities  from  active  participation  in  the  legal  and  political 
process. 

Though  these  modern  reforms  have  largely  removed  traditional  forms  and 
forums  of  Christian  legal  influence,  contemporary  Western  law  still  retains 
important  connections  with  Christianity  and  other  religions.  For  example, 
law  and  religion  in  the  West  remain  conceptually  related.  They  both  embrace 
analogous  doctrines  of  sin  and  crime,  covenant  and  contract,  righteousness 
and  justice,  redemption  and  rehabilitation  that  invariably  bleed  together  in 
the  mind  of  the  legislator,  judge,  and  juror.  Law  and  religion  remain 
methodologically  related.  They  share  overlapping  hermeneutical  methods  of 
interpreting  their  authoritative  texts,  casuistic  methods  of  converting  prin- 
ciples to  precepts,  systematic  methods  of  organizing  their  subject  matters, 
pedagogical  methods  of  teaching  the  science  and  substance  of  their  craft.  Law 
and  religion  remain  institutionally  related,  through  the  complex  interactions 
between  political  and  religious  officials  and  offices. 

Even  in  the  modern  West,  every  legitimate  legal  system  still  must  have 
what  Lon  Fuller  once  called  an  “inner  morality,”  a set  of  attributes  that 
bespeak  its  justice,  its  fairness,  its  ultimate  transcendence:  Ideally,  state  laws, 
like  divine  laws,  are  publicly  proclaimed  and  known,  generally  applicable, 
uniform,  stable,  understandable,  nonretroactive,  and  consistently  enforced. 7 
Every  legitimate  legal  system  must  also  still  have  what  Harold  Berman  once 
called  an  “inner  sanctity,”  a set  of  attributes  that  command  the  obedience, 
respect,  even  reverence  of  both  political  officials  and  political  subjects:  Thus 
law,  like  religion,  has  authority— written  or  spoken  sources,  texts  or  oracles, 
which  are  considered  to  be  decisive  or  obligatory  in  themselves.  Law  has 
tradition— a continuity  of  language,  practice,  and  institutions,  a respect  for 
precedent  and  preservation.  Law  has  liturgy— the  ceremonial  procedures  of 

7 See  Lon  Fuller,  The  Morality  of  Law,  rev.  ed.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1964). 
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the  courtroom,  the  pageantry  of  the  executive  office,  the  ritualized  language 
of  legal  documents  and  procedures  that  reflect  and  dramatize  deep  social 
feelings  about  the  value  and  validity  of  the  law.8  Without  religion,  law  decays 
into  empty  formalism. 

Even  in  the  modern  West,  religion  maintains  a legal  dimension,  an  inner 
structure  of  legality,  which  gives  religious  lives  and  religious  communities 
their  coherence,  order,  and  social  form.  Legal  “habits  of  the  heart”  structure 
the  inner  spiritual  life  and  discipline  of  religious  believers,  from  the  reclusive 
hermit  to  the  aggressive  zealot.  Legal  ideas  of  justice,  order,  atonement, 
restitution,  obligation,  responsibility,  and  others  pervade  the  theological 
doctrines  of  countless  religious  traditions.  Religious  laws  continue  to  govern 
the  devotional  and  corporate  lives  of  the  faithful  in  all  the  great  world 
religions  today.  Without  law,  religion  decays  into  shallow  spiritualism. 

Denommational  Pictures 

At  its  panoramic  setting,  our  interdisciplinary  binocular  reveals  grand 
civilizational  pictures  of  law  and  religion.  It  allows  us  to  see  the  great 
movements  and  watershed  moments  in  the  Western  legal  tradition. 

At  a narrower  setting,  this  interdisciplinary  binocular  reveals  more  discrete 
pictures  of  law  and  religion.  Among  them  are  discrete  denominational 
pictures.  These  are  focussed  on  how  particular  religious  denominations  have 
influenced  Western  law  over  time,  across  cultures,  within  and  beyond  their 
own  denominational  boundaries.  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Enlightenment 
exponents— of  various  denominational  stripes  — have  each  left  indelible  marks 
on  the  Western  legal  tradition.  A new  literature  is  beginning  to  emerge  which 
seeks  to  describe  the  legal  contributions  of  sundry  religious  denominations  — 
from  Anabaptism  to  Zwinglianism. 

A good  example  of  a discrete  denominational  picture  is  the  contribution  of 
the  mainline  Protestant  denominations  to  the  Western  law  of  human  rights.9 
The  sixteenth-century  Protestant  Reformation  was,  in  no  small  part,  a 
human-rights  movement.  Prior  to  the  Reformation,  as  we  saw,  there  was  one 
universal  Catholic  faith  and  Church,  one  universal  system  of  canon  law  and 
sacramental  life,  one  universal  hierarchy  of  courts  and  administrators  cen- 
tered in  Rome  that  ruled  throughout  the  West.  Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin, 

8 Berman,  Faith  and  Order,  chap.  1. 

9 For  sources  and  discussion,  see  my  Religion  and  the  American  Constitutional  Experiment 
(Boulder/Oxford:  Westview,  1999),  chaps.  1-3  and  my  chapter,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Laws, 
The  Laws  of  the  Spirit:  Religion  and  Human  Rights  in  a New  Global  Era,”  in  The  Spirit  of 
the  Modem  Authorities,  ed.  Max  L.  Stackhouse  (Harrisburg,  PA,  forthcoming). 
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Thomas  Cranmer,  Menno  Simons,  and  other  sixteenth-century  Protestant 
reformers  all  began  their  movements  with  a call  for  freedom  from  this 
ecclesiastical  regime— freedom  of  the  individual  conscience  from  intrusive 
canon  laws  and  clerical  controls,  freedom  of  political  officials  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  and  privileges,  freedom  of  the  local  clergy  from  central  papal  rule 
and  oppressive  princely  controls.  “Freedom  of  the  Christian”  became  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  early  Reformation.  It  drove  theologians  and  jurists,  clergy 
and  laity,  princes  and  peasants  alike  to  denounce  traditional  canon  laws  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  with  unprecedented  alacrity,  and  to  urge  radical 
constitutional  reforms. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  permanently  broke  the  unity  of  law  and 
religion  in  Western  Christendom,  and  thereby  laid  some  of  the  foundation 
for  the  modern  constitutional  system  of  confessional  pluralism. 

The  Anglican  Reformation  nationalized  the  faith  through  the  famous 
Supremacy  Act  (1534)  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1559)  of  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth  of  England.  Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  were  required  to 
be  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  subject  to  the  final  ecclesiastical 
and  political  authority  of  the  monarch.  The  Toleration  Acts  of  1689  and  1714 
extended  a modicum  of  rights  to  most  Protestant  dissenters.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  Emancipation  Acts  of  1829  and  1833  that  the 
constitutionalized  national  identity  of  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  of 
England  was  finally  broken. 

The  Lutheran  Reformation  territorialized  the  faith  through  the  principle 
of  cuius  regio,  eius  religio  (“whose  region,  his  religion”)  established  by  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555).  Under  this  principle,  princes  or  city  councils  were 
authorized  to  prescribe  the  appropriate  forms  of  Evangelical  or  Catholic 
doctrine,  liturgy,  and  education  for  their  polities— with  religious  dissenters 
granted  the  right  to  worship  privately  in  their  homes  or  to  emigrate  peaceably 
from  the  polity.  After  decades  of  bitter  civil  war,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  extended  this  privilege  to  Calvinists  as  well,  rendering  Germany  and 
other  parts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  a veritable  honeycomb  of  religious 
plurality  for  the  next  centuries. 

The  Anabaptist  Reformation  communalized  the  faith  by  introducing  what 
Menno  Simons  once  called  the  Scheidingsmaurer—xhe  wall  of  separation 
between  the  redeemed  realm  of  religion  and  the  fallen  realm  of  the  world. 
Anabaptist  religious  communities  were  ascetically  withdrawn  from  the  world 
into  small,  self-sufficient,  intensely  democratic  communities,  governed  inter- 
nally by  biblical  principles  of  discipleship,  simplicity,  charity,  and  Christian 
obedience.  When  such  Anabaptist  communities  grew  too  large  or  too  divided, 
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they  deliberately  colonized  themselves,  eventually  spreading  their  communi- 
ties front  Russia  to  Ireland  to  the  farthest  frontiers  of  North  America. 

The  Calvinist  Reformation  congregationalized  the  faith  by  introducing 
rule  by  a democratically  elected  consistory  of  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons.  In 
John  Cabin’s  day,  the  Geneva  consistory  was  still  appointed  and  held  broad 
personal  and  subject  matter  jurisdiction  over  all  members  of  the  city.  By  the 
seventeenth  century,  most  Calvinist  communities  in  Europe  and  North 
America  reduced  the  consistory  to  an  elected,  representative  system  of 
government  within  each  church.  These  consistories  featured  separation 
among  the  offices  of  preaching,  discipline,  and  charity,  and  a fluid,  dialogical 
form  of  religious  polity  and  policing  centered  around  collective  worship  and 
the  congregational  meeting.  In  Presbyterian  and  some  Reformed  Calvinist 
circles,  groups  of  congregations  eventually  were  confederated  into  representa- 
tive presbyteries  and  classes,  and  these  in  turn  confederated  into  representa- 
tive synods  and  general  assemblies. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  also  broke  the  primacy  of  corporate  Christian- 
ity and  gave  new  emphasis  to  the  role  of  the  individual  believer  in  the 
economy  of  salvation  and  to  the  individual  rights  that  should  attach  thereto. 
The  Protestant  Reformation  did  not  invent  the  individual  or  the  concept  of 
individual  rights,  as  too  many  writers  still  maintain.  But  the  sixteenth-century 
Protestant  reformers,  more  than  their  Catholic  brethren,  gave  new  emphasis 
to  the  (religious)  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  in  both  religious  law  and 
civil  law. 

This  was  true  even  in  the  more  intensely  communitarian  Protestant 
traditions  of  Anglicanism  and  Anabaptism.  The  Anglican  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  designed,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  its  principal  author,  as 
a “textbook  of  liberty.”  The  daily  office  and  its  lectionary,  together  with  the 
vernacular  Bible,  encouraged  the  exercise  of  private  devotion  outside  the 
church.  The  choices  among  liturgical  rites  and  prayers  within  the  prayer  book 
encouraged  the  exercise  of  at  least  some  modest  clerical  innovation  within  the 
church— with  such  opportunities  for  variation  and  innovation  increasing  with 
the  1662  and  the  American  1789  editions. 

The  Anabaptist  doctrine  of  adult  baptism  gave  new  emphasis  to  a 
voluntarist  understanding  of  religion,  as  opposed  to  conventional  notions  of  a 
birthright  or  predestined  faith.  The  adult  individual  was  now  called  to  make  a 
conscientious  choice  to  accept  the  faith  — metaphorically,  to  scale  the  wall  of 
separation  between  the  fallen  world  and  the  realm  of  religion  to  come  within 
the  perfection  of  Christ.  Later  Free-Church  followers  converted  this  cardinal 
image  into  a powerful  platform  of  liberty  of  conscience,  free  exercise  of 
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religion,  and  separation  of  church  and  state  — not  only  for  Christians  but 
eventually  for  all  peaceable  believers.  Their  views  had  a great  influence  on  the 
formation  of  constitutional  protections  of  religious  liberty  in  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  North  America  and  Western  Europe. 

The  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  branches  of  the  Reformation  laid  the  anthropo- 
logical basis  for  an  even  more  expansive  theory  and  law  of  rights.  Classic 
Protestant  theology  teaches  that  a person  is  both  saint  and  sinner.  On  the  one 
hand,  a person  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  justified  by  faith  in  God. 
The  person  is  called  to  a distinct  vocation,  which  stands  equal  in  dignity  and 
sanctity  to  all  others.  The  person  is  prophet,  priest,  and  king  and  responsible 
to  exhort,  minister,  and  rule  in  the  community.  Every  person,  therefore, 
stands  equal  before  God  and  before  his  or  her  neighbor.  Every  person  is 
vested  with  a natural  liberty  to  live,  to  believe,  to  serve  God  and  neighbor. 
Every  person  is  entitled  to  the  vernacular  scripture,  to  education,  to  work  in  a 
vocation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person  is  sinful  and  prone  to  evil  and  egoism. 
He  needs  the  restraint  of  the  law  to  deter  him  from  evil  and  to  drive  him  to 
repentance.  He  needs  the  association  of  others  to  exhort,  minister,  and  rule 
him  with  law  and  with  love.  Every  person,  therefore,  is  inherently  a 
communal  creature.  Every  person  belongs  to  a family,  a church,  a political 
community. 

These  social  institutions  of  family,  church,  and  state,  Protestants  believe, 
are  divine  in  origin  and  human  in  organization.  They  are  created  by  God  and 
governed  by  godly  ordinances.  They  stand  equal  before  God  and  are  called  to 
discharge  distinctive  godly  functions  in  the  community.  The  family  is  called 
to  rear  and  nurture  children,  to  educate  and  discipline  them,  to  exemplify  love 
and  cooperation.  The  church  is  called  to  preach  the  Word,  administer  die 
sacraments,  educate  the  young,  aid  the  needy.  The  state  is  called  to  protect 
order,  punish  crime,  promote  community.  Though  divine  in  origin,  these 
institutions  are  formed  through  human  covenants.  Such  covenants  confirm 
the  divine  functions,  the  created  offices,  of  these  institutions.  Such  covenants 
also  organize  these  offices  so  that  they  are  protected  from  the  sinful  excesses 
of  officials  who  occupy  them.  Family,  church,  and  state  are  thus  organized  as 
public  institutions,  accessible  and  accountable  to  each  other  and  to  their 
members. 

Protestant  groups  in  Europe  and  America  cast  these  theological  doctrines 
into  democratic  forms  designed  to  protect  human  rights.  Protestant  doctrines 
of  the  person  and  society  were  cast  into  democratic  social  forms.  Since  all 
persons  stand  equal  before  God,  they  must  stand  equal  before  God’s  political 
agents  in  the  state.  Since  God  has  vested  all  persons  with  natural  liberties  of 
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life  and  belief,  the  state  must  ensure  them  of  similar  civil  liberties.  Since  God 
has  called  all  persons  to  be  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  the  state  must  protect 
their  freedoms  to  speak,  to  preach,  and  to  rule  in  the  community.  Since  God 
has  created  persons  as  social  creatures,  the  state  must  promote  and  protect  a 
plurality  of  social  institutions,  particularly  the  church  and  the  family. 
Protestant  doctrines  of  sin  were  cast  into  democratic  political  forms.  The 
political  office  must  be  protected  against  the  sinfulness  of  the  political  official. 
Political  power,  like  ecclesiastical  power,  must  be  distributed  among  self- 
checking executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches.  Officials  must  be  elected 
to  limited  terms  of  office.  Laws  must  be  clearly  codified,  and  discretion  closely 
guarded.  If  officials  abuse  their  office,  they  must  be  disobeyed;  if  they  persist 
in  their  abuse,  they  must  be  removed,  even  if  by  force. 

These  Protestant  teachings  helped  to  inspire  many  of  the  early  modern 
revolutions  fought  in  the  name  of  human  rights  and  democracy.  They  were 
the  driving  ideological  forces  behind  the  revolts  of  the  French  Huguenots, 
Dutch  pietists,  and  Scottish  Presbyterians  against  their  monarchical  oppres- 
sors in  the  later  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  were  critical 
weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  the  revolutionaries  in  England,  America,  and 
France,  alongside  emerging  Enlightenment  doctrines.  They  were  important 
sources  of  the  great  age  of  democratic  construction  in  later  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth-century  America  and  Western  Europe.  In  this  century,  Protestant 
ideas  of  human  rights  and  democracy  helped  to  drive  the  constitutional 
reformation  of  Europe  in  the  postwar  period,  and  some  of  the  human  rights 
and  democratic  movements  against  colonial  autocracy  in  Africa  and  fascist 
revival  in  Latin  America. 

These  cardinal  Protestant  teachings  and  practices  still  have  much  to  offer  to 
the  regime  of  human  rights.  Protestant  theology  avoids  the  reductionist 
extremes  of  both  libertarianism  that  sacrifices  the  community  for  the 
individual  and  totalitarianism  that  sacrifices  the  individual  for  the  community. 
It  avoids  the  limitless  expansion  of  human  rights  claims  by  grounding  these 
norms  in  the  creation  order,  divine  callings,  and  covenant  relationships.  And 
it  avoids  uncritical  adoption  of  human  rights  by  judging  their  “civil, 
theological,  and  educational  uses”  in  the  lives  of  both  individuals  and 
communities.  On  this  foundation,  Protestant  theology  strikes  unique  balances 
between  liberty  and  responsibility,  dignity  and  depravity,  individuality  and 
community,  politics  and  pluralism. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  one  religious  denomination  has  shaped  and 
can  shape  an  important  body  of  law.  Numerous  other  such  examples  await 
discovery  in  the  archives— involving  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Jewish,  Enlighten- 
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ment,  and  later  Protestant  denominations,  and  involving  all  manner  of  legal 
subjects,  whether  marriage  and  family,  contract  and  obligation,  property  and 
trusts,  fault  and  remedy,  crime  and  punishment,  citizens  and  corporations. 
Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  it  was  rather  common  for  theological  textbooks 
to  sketch  out  some  of  the  legal  implications  of  religious  doctrines,  and  in  turn 
for  legal  textbooks  to  describe  the  religious  pedigree  of  discrete  legal 
doctrines.  Only  in  the  past  two  or  three  decades  has  this  habit  of  writing 
begun  to  return  to  fashion. 

To  bring  to  light  the  historical  legal  influence  of  these  religious  denomina- 
tions is  neither  to  wax  nostalgic  about  a prior  golden  age  of  Western  law,  nor 
to  write  pedantic  about  arcane  antiquities  with  no  modern  utility.  We  cannot 
delude  ourselves  with  unduly  romantic  accounts  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  Enlightenment  legal  past.  Nor  can  we  seek  uncritically  to  transpose  its 
mores  and  morals  into  our  day.  To  adduce  these  ancient  sources  is  instead  to 
point  to  a rich  theological  source  and  resource  for  law  that  is  too  little  known 
and  too  little  used  today.  Too  much  of  contemporary  society  seems  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  rich  and  diverse  Western  theological  heritage  of  law  and  of 
the  uncanny  ability  of  the  Western  legal  tradition  to  strike  new  balances 
between  justice  and  mercy,  rule  and  equity,  principle  and  precept  on  the 
strength  of  enduring  theological  postulates.  Too  much  of  the  contemporary 
Christian  church  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  ability  of  its  forebears  to 
translate  their  enduring  and  evolving  theological  perspectives  into  legal 
forms— both  canonical  and  civil.  There  is  a great  deal  more  in  those  dusty  old 
tomes  and  canons  than  idle  antiquaria  or  dispensable  memorabilia.  These 
ancient  sources  ultimately  hold  the  theological  genetic  code  that  has  defined 
Western  law  for  what  it  is  — and  what  it  can  be. 

III.  A Final  Meditation 

We  began  our  inquiry  with  the  story  of  the  Dresden  church.  Permit  me  to 
end  our  inquiry  with  a quotation  about  another  church.  The  quotation,  taken 
from  a traveller’s  diary  of  circa  1415,  reads  thus: 

A traveller  from  Italy  came  to  the  French  town  of  Chartres  to  see  the  great 
cathedral  that  was  being  built  there.  Arriving  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
traveller  went  to  the  site  of  the  cathedral  just  as  the  workmen  were  leaving 
for  home.  He  asked  one  man,  covered  with  dust,  what  he  did  there.  The 
man  replied  that  he  was  a stone  mason.  He  spent  his  day  carving  rocks. 
Another  man,  when  asked,  said  he  was  a glassblower,  who  spent  his  days 
making  slabs  of  colored  glass.  Still  another  workman  replied  that  he  was  a 
blacksmith  who  pounded  iron  for  a living. 
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Wandering  into  the  deepening  gloom  of  this  unfinished  edifice,  the 
traveller  came  upon  an  old  widow,  armed  with  a straw  broom,  sweeping  up 
the  stone  chips,  glass  shards,  and  iron  filings  from  the  day’s  work.  “And 
what  are  you  doing?”  he  asked  her.  The  woman  paused,  looked  up,  and  said 
proudly:  “Me?  Why,  I am  building  a cathedral  to  the  glory  of  Almighty 
God.” 

The  law  is  like  a massive  medieval  cathedral,  always  under  construction, 
always  in  need  of  new  construction.  It  stands  at  the  center  of  the  city,  at  the 
center  of  matters  spiritual  and  temporal,  at  the  center  of  everyone’s  life.  All 
live  at  times  in  the  glory  of  this  cathedral  of  the  law.  All  live  at  times  in  its 
shadow.  This  cathedral  of  the  law  houses  beautiful  altars  and  hideous  gar- 
goyles, stain  glass  windows  that  capture  the  light  of  heaven,  and  bleak  marble 
monuments  that  signal  the  darkness  of  death.  Though  always  under  construc- 
tion, this  cathedral  of  the  law  is  always  open  to  those  who  knock.  Its  officials 
are  always  available  to  those  who  have  need. 

We  members  of  the  legal  profession  are  at  once  the  masters  and  the 
servants  of  this  cathedral  of  the  law.  Some  of  us  build  on  the  edifice,  some  of 
us  tend  its  doors.  Some  of  us  are  the  Michelangelos  who  paint  frescoes  with 
fine  feathered  brushes,  others  of  us  are  the  widows  who  sweep  the  floors  with 
crude  straw  brooms.  But  we  all  have  a craft;  we  all  have  a calling;  we  all  have  a 
place  for  our  tools  and  our  talents  in  this  cathedral  of  the  law. 

The  ethic  of  the  widow  in  Chartres  must  be  our  ethic  in  the  legal 
profession.  We  must  not  grow  too  proud  in  our  own  craft,  too  lost  in  painting 
our  own  frescoes,  too  confident  that  our  little  chapels  of  study  are  equivalent 
to  the  cathedral  itself.  We  must  not  be  too  contemptuous  of  the  past  by 
removing  or  remodelling  too  easily  what  earlier  workers  have  done.  We  must 
not  be  too  contemptuous  of  the  future,  by  believing  that  our  formulations  are 
beyond  amendment  and  emendation.  And  most  of  all,  we  must  not  forget  why 
we  are  here  in  this  cathedral  of  the  law— to  give  glory  to  Almighty  God  and  to 
give  loving  service  to  our  neighbor. 
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When  Truman  Capote  published  In  Cold  Blood,  he  announced  that  he  had 
invented  a new  literary  form.  Charles  Marsh  has  not  staked  out  any  such  claim 
for  God's  Long  Summer , but  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  a special  designation.  I 
mean  to  pay  it  the  highest  compliment  by  suggesting  we  call  it  a “theological 
thriller.” 

The  forward  momentum  of  this  book,  which  is  considerable,  is  owing  to 
several  factors:  first,  the  author’s  skill  in  assembling  his  materials;  second,  the 
interplay  of  the  five  characters  he  has  painstakingly  presented;  third,  the  high 
drama  of  the  events  themselves;  fourth  and  most  important,  the  urgency  of 
the  theological  crisis  he  sets  before  us.  As  Marsh  causes  his  fascinated  and 
horrified  readers  to  relive  the  events  of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  Missis- 
sippi, he  draws  us  into  the  very  heart  of  a radical  dilemma.  Against  a backdrop 
of  terror  and  violence,  he  illustrates  his  central  conundrum:  What  meaning 
can  the  Christian  confession  possibly  have  when,  in  a world-class  crisis, 
various  individuals  and  groups  stand  at  opposite  poles  while  professing  to 
believe  the  same  creed,  the  same  Bible,  the  same  Savior?  In  a footnote,  Marsh 
cites  a question  posed  by  James  Cone:  “How  could  both  black  and  white 
churches  be  Christian  if  they  took  opposite  stands  and  both  claimed  Christ 
and  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  their  views?”  Tightening  the  screws,  Marsh 
evokes  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  who  said  in  1934  that  German  Christians  who 
were  not  in  the  resisting  Confessing  Church  were  not  Christians.  As  we  read 
Marsh’s  carefully  constructed  narrative  and  meet  his  cast  of  characters,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  many  questions.  Are  all  of  these  people  Christians? 
Which?  Are  there  any  dependable  criteria  by  which  to  judge? 

Marsh  unfolds  this  theological  dilemma  by  taking  up  five  persons  whose 
paths  converged  in  Mississippi  during  the  “Freedom  Summer”  of  1964.  The 
first  is  the  late  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  the  semiliterate  sharecropper  whose 
astonishing  physical  courage  and  transcendent  spiritual  leadership  placed  her 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  movement’s  leaders.  The  second  is  Sam  Bowers, 
Sunday  School  teacher,  who  as  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  White  Knights  of  the 
Mississippi  Ku  KIux  Klan  personally  ordered  many  murders,  including  those 
of  three  secretly  buried  civil  rights  workers.  Douglas  Hudgins,  third  in  the 
lineup,  was  the  pious  pastor  of  the  determinedly  all-white  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Jackson,  “the  single  most  powerful  religious  institution  in  Missis- 
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sippi  during  the  civil  rights  years,”  counting  among  its  members  many  of  the 
leading  segregationists  of  the  state.  The  fourth  is  white  Methodist  pastor  Ed 
King,  a militant  activist  who  was  beaten  so  badly  during  demonstrations  that 
his  face  was  permanently  disfigured.  The  fifth  is  Cleveland  Sellers,  a black 
Episcopal  youth  who,  as  a committed  voter-registration  worker,  was  drawn 
into  the  orbit  of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Black  Power,  so  that  his  faith  in 
nonviolence  was  sharply  challenged.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  stories  of 
these  five  persons  as  they  become  vivid  to  us  on  the  page  makes  the  impact  of 
Marsh’s  book  extraordinarily  powerful  and  involving. 

There  are  readers  who,  having  heard  of  this  book,  will  tackle  it  piecemeal. 
In  particular,  those  who  learn  that  Sam  Bowers  has  never  granted  interviews 
to  anyone  but  Marsh  might  well  be  tempted  to  go  straight  to  that  chapter. 
That  would  be  a mistake.  The  book  might  seem  to  be  a set  of  five  individual 
portraits,  but  that  is  far  from  the  case.  Suspense  and  tension  are  created 
because  each  section  builds  on  the  one  before  it.  This  reader  found  herself 
eagerly  turning  the  pages  to  discover,  for  instance,  whether  Ed  King  would 
turn  out  to  be  just  another  obnoxious  sociopath,  whether  Douglas  Hudgins’ 
inward-turning  piety  would  ever  crack,  whether  Cleve  Sellers’  moral  sensibil- 
ity would  survive  his  long  prison  term.  The  sensitive  reader  will  come  to 
understand,  as  the  book  progresses,  that  the  decisions  made  by  these  people  as 
their  destinies  intertwined  were  matters  of  theological  life  and  death. 

One  of  the  chilling  features  of  the  Bowers  chapter  is  that  the  wizard’s 
theology  is  creepily  close  to  the  real  thing,  much  more  so  than  many  Nazi 
sermons.  Christians  reading  this  book  will  be  challenged  to  rethink  every- 
thing they  believe.  Suspense  is  created  not  only  by  the  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  most  hair-raising  moments  in  the  annals  of  human  protest,  but  also  by  the 
theological  dilemmas  constantly  posed. 

The  almost  novelistic  skill  with  which  Marsh  draws  all  the  threads  together 
at  the  end  is  breathtaking.  As  he  says  himself,  “the  story  does  not  have  a happy 
ending,”  yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  making  of  such  a book  is  in  itself  a gift  to  the 
reader,  one  that  uplifts  and  encourages.  Since  God's  Long  Summer  approaches 
the  status  of  art,  it  is  a pity  that  the  Princeton  University  Press  could  not  have 
offered  more  in  the  way  of  proofreading  and  editing;  there  are  distracting 
typographical  errors  and  grammatical  mistakes  that  could  easily  have  been 
corrected.  That  aside,  this  is  a volume  to  treasure.  Marsh’s  patience  and 
respect  for  his  subjects  allows  flawed  individuals  such  as  Ed  King  and  Cleve 
Sellers  to  grow  in  stature  and  gain  our  respect. 

In  the  end,  the  central  character  in  the  book  is  God.  Marsh  paraphrases  and 
quotes  Karl  Barth,  who  said  that  “God  arouses  and  empowers  the  world  and 
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history,  and  specific  human  persons  and  movements  of  persons,  ‘to  a sponta- 
neous work  of  ordering  and  fashioning’  that  corresponds  to  the  specific  way 
God  is.”  For  Marsh,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  is  first  among  equals  in  her 
God-given  gift  for  embodying  the  divine  purpose.  He  presents  her  not  only  as 
a Protestant  saint  of  no  small  dimensions,  but  also  as  a genuine  theologian 
whose  ability  to  combine,  in  her  speaking  and  singing,  both  the  personal  and 
the  social,  the  individual  and  the  communal,  the  “miraculous  and  the  militant 
Christ”  in  so  powerful  a fashion  that  her  theological  gifts  are  “every  bit  the 
equal  of  our  canonized  masters  of  conceptual  thought.”  In  a fine  sentence, 
Marsh  writes  that  Mrs.  Hamer’s  leadership  of  her  people  through  song  “did 
not  remove  their  suffering  or  the  particularities  of  their  humiliation;  rather,  it 
embraced  the  suffering,  named  it,  and  emplotted  it  in  a cosmic  story  of  hope 
and  deliverance.”  For  those  of  us  whose  gift  and  task  it  is  to  fashion  our 
responses  to  the  world  around  us  in  theological  ways,  God's  Long  Summer 
might  very  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  recent  years. 

Fleming  Rutledge 
Rye  Brook,  NY 


Loder,  James  E.  The  Logic  of  the  Spirit:  Human  Development  in  Theological 
Perspective.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1998,  Pp.  363.  $29.95. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  I have  ever  read  in  the  inter- 
disciplinary fields  of  human,  natural,  and  theological  science.  Behind  it  lie  two 
of  James  Loder’s  earlier  works,  The  Transforming  Moment , and  The  Knight's 
Move  (with  physicist  W.  J.  Neidhardt).  In  each  of  them  as  in  this  book,  he  does 
not  operate  with  a logical  bridge  between  ideas  and  realities,  such  as  obtains  in 
flat  space  or  mechanistic  frames,  but  develops  a heuristic  mode  of  analytical 
and  constructive  thinking,  which  enables  him  to  penetrate  into  and  bring  to 
light  the  real  dynamic  inter-level  relations  that  characterize  the  human  spirit 
throughout  all  its  development  and  the  creative  and  healing  impact  upon  it  of 
the  divine  Spirit.  While  he  develops  his  argument  first  from  below,  the 
standpoint  of  science  and  experience,  he  then  deepens  this  from  above,  in  the 
light  of  God’s  self-revelation  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  develops  this  twofold 
account  in  such  a way  that  he  brings  what  is  learned  through  natural  science 
and  psychological  insight  into  illuminating  and  fertile  complementarity  or  an 
interrelational  unity  (like  that  of  a Mobius  Band),  which  has  the  effect  of 
sublimating  the  approach  from  below,  while  at  the  same  time  opening  human 
being  to  its  creative  and  healing  ground  in  God.  That  is  what  Loder  calls  “the 
logic  of  the  Spirit.” 
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Throughout  the  book,  the  author  operates  with  illuminating  analyses  and 
insights  from  Freud,  Jung,  Piaget,  Kierkegaard,  Erikson,  Einstein,  Polanyi, 
and  Prigogine,  among  others,  and  also  theological  thinkers  such  as  Barth  and 
Pannenberg.  Informing  and  deepening  all  his  analytical  and  constructive 
thought  about  human  life,  from  birth,  infancy,  and  adolescence  to  adulthood, 
maturity  and  death,  are  illuminating  case  studies  (especially  that  of  “Helen”  in 
chapter  three)  from  Loder’s  own  experience  as  a psychologist,  therapist, 
parent,  teacher,  and  theologian.  What  strikes  me,  perhaps  above  all,  is  the 
depth  of  Loder’s  compassion,  which  informs  all  his  analytical  and  therapeuti- 
cal thought  about  the  relationality  between  the  human  spirit  and  the  divine 
Spirit.  No  writer  or  thinker,  to  my  knowledge,  has  penetrated  so  deeply, 
illuminatingly,  lovingly,  and  convincingly  into  the  often  tortured  tangles  of 
the  human  spirit,  at  different  stages  of  its  development,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  the  creative  and  healing  presence  of  the  divine  that  characterizes  the 
logic  of  the  Spirit. 

Particularly  impressive  are  the  range  and  depth  of  Loder’s  grasp  of  modern 
scientific  analysis  and  theory,  especially  after  its  transformation  through  the 
epoch-making  development  through  the  field  concepts  of  Clark  Maxwell  and 
Albert  Einstein,  and  the  radical  epistemological  revolution  they  brought 
about.  The  implications  of  this  for  Loder’s  special  fields  of  education  and 
therapy,  and  also  for  his  calling  as  a minister  of  religion  and  seminary 
professor,  but  also  as  a parent,  are  apparent  throughout.  What  he  has  written 
comes  over  with  a telling  force  that  cannot  but  leave  a serious  reader 
untouched.  In  this  book,  Loder  has  provided  us  with  a profound  work  of 
penetrating  analysis  and  healing  force,  which  will  long  remain  a classic  of  its 
kind,  indispensable  for  psychologists,  theological  teachers,  and  students,  to 
which  they  can  turn  back  again  and  again.  It  is  an  indispensable  scientific  and 
theological  vade  mecum. 

Thomas  F.  Torrance 
University  of  Edinburgh 


van  Huyssteen,  J.  Wentzel.  Duet  or  Duel-.  Theology  and  Science  in  a Postmodern 
World.  Harrisburg,  PA:  Trinity  Press  International,  1998.  Pp.  182.  $16.00. 

Duet  or  Duel  is  based  on  van  Huyssteen’s  John  Albert  Hall  Lectures  given  at 
the  University  of  Victoria.  The  first  chapter  summarizes  and  extends  much  of 
what  he  has  written  in  recent  years  about  the  postmodern  challenge  to 
theology,  and  its  implications  for  the  dialogue  between  theology  and  science. 
He  sees  more  clearly  than  most  that  it  is  a challenge  that  cannot  simply  be 
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ignored,  but  he  is  no  extreme  postmodernist.  He  has  been  seeking  to  establish 
a moderate  position  of  “postfoundationalism”  that  rejects  the  extremes  of 
both  objectivism  and  relativism.  I am  sure  that  van  Huyssteen’s  moderate 
instincts  here  are  sound,  though  there  are  obviously  different  ways  of  charting 
the  middle  course  he  is  seeking.  Above  all,  he  is  surely  right  that  some  viable 
middle  ground  between  the  extremes  of  relativism  and  objectivism  will  be 
needed  if  there  is  to  be  a “graceful  duet”  between  theology  and  science. 

In  the  second  chapter,  he  turns  to  cosmology  and  discusses  the  very 
different  religious  interpretations  that  Stephen  Hawking  and  Paul  Davies 
have  of  contemporary  cosmology.  It  is  an  interesting  contrast,  with  Hawking 
being  inclined  to  claim  that  cosmology  has  made  the  idea  of  God  redundant, 
and  Davies  claiming  that  cosmology  points  to  God.  In  the  course  of  discussing 
their  positions,  van  Huyssteen  has  many  interesting  detailed  points  to  make. 
Above  all,  he  sheds  light  on  how  superficially  similar  claims  in  theology  and 
cosmology  can  turn  out  to  be  radically  different  when  they  are  examined 
carefully. 

The  third  chapter  continues  the  engagement  with  substantive  scientific 
issues,  turning  to  evolutionary  biology.  This  is  the  chapter  with  the  strongest 
historical  focus,  and  includes  a rich  discussion  of  the  contribution  to  the 
Darwinian  debates  made  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Charles  Hodge  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Darwinism  has  provided  the  most  interest- 
ing scientific  challenge  to  theology,  and  Hodge  saw  clearly  that  this  was 
because  it  offered  a general  “theory  of  the  universe.”  The  chapter  continues 
with  a detailed  analysis  of  Richard  Dawkins,  in  which  van  Huyssteen  uses 
Dawkins’  analysis  of  the  value  of  ritualistic  behaviour  in  animals  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  his  Darwinian  approach  need  yield  such  a negative 
view  of  religion. 

The  final  chapter  is  largely  devoted  to  a discussion  of  evolutionary  episte- 
mology, which  van  Huyssteen  sees  as  both  challenge  and  opportunity.  The 
essential  point  of  evolutionary  epistemology  is  that  our  cognitive  capacities 
have  evolved,  and  that  our  ways  of  understanding  the  world  reflect  those 
evolutionary  origins.  Van  Huyssteen  takes  Franz  Wuketits  as  his  main 
exponent  of  evolutionary  epistemology  and  provides  a sympathetic  exposition 
of  his  position,  while  also  critiquing  the  unnecessarily  negative  view  of 
religion  that  Wuketits  derives  from  it. 

The  author’s  hope  is  that  evolutionary  epistemology  can  provide  a neutral 
meeting  ground  on  which  theology  and  science  can  meet  on  equal  terms  as 
different  ways  of  understanding  the  world,  each  arising  from  our  evolutionary 
background.  It  is  an  interesting  proposal.  However,  it  might  be  argued  that 
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even  though  evolutionary  epistemology  sheds  light  on  the  form  and  function 
of  theological  and  scientific  ways  of  understudying,  it  is  little  help  when  it 
comes  to  a dialogue  between  them  about  what  used  to  be  called  “truth.”  No 
doubt,  van  Huyssteen  would  have  a riposte  to  that  concern.  I hope  he  will  find 
the  opportunity  to  develop  in  more  detail  his  vision  of  how  evolutionary 
epistemology  can  provide  the  ground  on  which  the  “graceful  duet”  he  seeks 
can  take  place  between  theology  and  science. 

Fraser  Watts 
University  of  Cambridge 


Polkinghorne,  John.  Belief  in  God  in  an  Age  of  Science.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1998.  Pp.  133.  $18.00. 

Which  is  the  greater  struggle:  to  believe  in  God  in  an  age  of  science,  or  to 
believe  in  science  in  an  age  of  postmodernism?  Anglican  priest  and  physicist 
John  Polkinghorne  takes  both  challenges  seriously  in  this  brief  and  well- 
written  survey,  revisiting  his  thoughts  on  natural  theology,  divine  action, 
chaos  theory,  critical  realism,  and  the  reality  of  mathematical  truths.  Those 
already  familiar  with  Polkinghorne  will  find  this  a clear,  up-to-date  summary 
of  his  previously  published  ideas. 

Beginning  with  the  role  natural  theology  (in  a new,  more  modest  mode)  can 
play  in  an  intellectually  satisfying  account  of  reality,  Polkinghorne  suggests 
that  the  “transparent  rational  [mathematical]  beauty”  of  nature  and  the 
Anthropic  Principle  provide  us  not  with  traditionally  styled  proofs  of  God’s 
existence,  but  instead  with  “rumors”  of  divine  mind  and  purpose.  He  suggests 
as  well  that  our  moral  intuitions  are  intimations  of  the  divine  will  and  that  our 
aesthetic  pleasures  share  in  the  creator’s  joy.  It  is  a chastened  natural  theology 
that  all  but  the  most  inflexible  Barthian  can  appreciate. 

In  chapter  two,  Polkinghorne  provides  a creative  account  of  the  “cousinly” 
relationship  between  science  and  theology.  Aware  that  readers  with  a back- 
ground only  in  science  will  tend  to  dismiss  theology  as  ungrounded  specula- 
tion, Polkinghorne  begins  with  a short  but  captivating  history  of  the  nature(s) 
of  light  in  the  development  of  quantum  theory.  This  episode  from  modern 
science  is  then  insightfully  compared  to  the  historical  emergence  of  the 
Chalcedonian  definition  of  the  nature(s)  of  Christ.  The  analogy  is  convincing, 
and  one  is  left  with  a new  appreciation  of  the  striking  similarities  (as  well  as 
differences)  between  the  methods  of  science  and  theology. 

In  chapter  three,  philosophically  the  most  demanding  chapter,  Polking- 
horne turns  to  the  issue  of  divine  action.  Despite  the  hazards  associated  with 
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probing  the  “causal  joint”  between  God  and  creation,  Polkinghorne  wants  an 
integrated  account  of  scientific  and  theological  insights  and  thus  demands 
that  theologians  not  abandon  the  issue.  A somewhat  cursory  critique  of  several 
contemporary  proposals  precedes  a presentation  of  his  own  well-known  and 
controversial  interpretation  of  chaos  theory.  While  many  have  argued  that 
chaos  theory  leads  to  a deterministic  view  of  nature,  Polkinghorne  suggests 
instead  that  the  phenomena  described  by  the  theory  point  to  a more  generous, 
flexible,  and  open  view  of  nature.  Critics  have  frequently  called  for  clarifica- 
tion on  this  matter,  and  to  his  credit,  Polkinghorne  provides  the  clearest 
presentation  yet  of  the  assumptions,  details,  and  implications  of  his  approach. 

Polkinghorne  next  offers  his  own  candid  assessment  of  the  state  of  the 
dialogue  between  scientists  and  theologians  in  chapter  four,  recounting  past 
achievements  and  suggesting  goals  for  the  future.  While  many  important 
names  are  missing,  Polkinghorne  does  rightly  recognize  the  pioneering 
studies  of  Ian  Barbour.  He  also  acknowledges  the  significant  efforts  of 
theologians  such  as  Jurgen  Moltmann  and  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  even  as  he 
criticizes  them  for  having  “fallen  short  of  the  promise.”  Among  his  hopes  for 
the  future  are:  wider  participation  by  scientists  (especially  from  the  human 
sciences)  and  theologians  from  across  the  world’s  faiths;  greater  recognition 
of  the  ethical  dimension  of  scientific  research;  and  increased  emphasis  on 
critical  realism  as  an  epistemology  that  upholds  the  truth-grasping  nature  of 
knowledge  while  acknowledging  its  fallibility. 

Polkinghorne  returns  in  chapter  five  to  the  issue  of  method.  He  notes  that  a 
critical  realist  approach,  motivated  in  science  by  the  (realist)  inference  that 
experimental  success  comes  from  a connection  to  the  way  things  really  are,  is 
also  marked  by  such  (critical)  factors  as  the  importance  of  personal  judgment, 
the  entanglement  of  theory  and  observation,  and  the  impact  of  social  factors 
in  shaping  knowledge.  He  then  makes  a good  case  for  the  importance  of  these 
factors  in  theology  as  well.  Although  this  chapter  appears  at  the  end,  it  would 
have  been  preferable  as  a theoretical  extension  of  chapter  two,  leaving  for  the 
final  chapter  Polkinghorne’s  musings  on  the  future  of  the  science  and  religion 
discussion.  Instead,  Polkinghorne  concludes  with  a brief  but  intriguing  post- 
script on  the  reality  of  mathematical  truth.  It  is  his  hope  that  consideration  of 
such  a realm  will  encourage  reductionistically  minded  scientists,  many  of 
whom  also  happen  to  be  mathematical  Platonists,  to  embrace  a more  gener- 
ous view  of  reality.  His  book  is  a helpful  contribution  toward  this  worthy  goal. 

Kirk  Wegter-McNelly 
Graduate  Theological  Union 
Berkeley,  CA 
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Pannenberg,  Wolfhart.  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  3.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1998.  Pp.  713.  $49.00. 

The  long-awaited  third  volume  of  Pannenberg’s  Systematic  Theology  repre- 
sents the  consummation  of  a lifetime  of  indwelling  the  Christian  tradition  and 
rigorous  reflection  on  its  internal  coherence  and  explanatory  power.  The 
book  represents  not  only  the  continued  development  of  themes  in  the  first 
two  volumes,  but  also  the  summary  and  refinement  of  material  presented  by 
Pannenberg  in  various  works  of  philosophical  theology  over  the  last  half- 
century.  The  eleven  chapters  of  volumes  1 and  2 treated  the  doctrines  of  God, 
revelation,  Trinity,  creation,  anthropology,  Christology  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  third  volume  begins  with  chapter  twelve,  “The  Outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  Church.”  Here  Pannenberg  relates  the 
consummating  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church  and  society  to  the  trinitarian 
act  of  creation  and  reconciliation.  His  treatment  here  of  the  relation  of  law  to 
gospel  expands  upon  his  comments  in  volume  two  that  Jesus’  interpretation  of 
the  divine  law  in  Israel  in  terms  of  the  love  of  God  (the  great  commandment) 
was  at  the  core  of  his  eschatological  message.  The  existence  of  states  and  their 
laws  signifies  the  inability  of  humans  to  do  right  on  their  own,  and  points  to 
the  need  for  a basis  for  “right”  that  transcends  humanity.  The  church  is  a sign 
of  the  eschatological  in-breaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  already 
mediates  the  assurance  of  salvation  to  individuals,  but  also  represents  a 
not-yet-fulfilled  hope  in  the  ultimate  future  of  God. 

Chapter  thirteen,  “The  Messianic  Community  and  Individuals,”  domi- 
nates the  third  volume,  representing  nearly  340  of  its  640  pages  (in  English 
translation).  The  chapter  is  divided  into  five  major  parts.  The  relation  of  the 
individual  to  God  as  mediated  by  Jesus  Christ  and  the  fellowship  of  believers 
is  the  subject  of  the  first  part.  This  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  aimed  at 
fulfilling  our  destiny,  our  true  identity  in  relation  to  God.  Next,  Pannenberg 
treats  the  saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  individual  Christians, 
examining  the  traditional  themes  of  faith,  hope  and  love;  these  themes  are 
aspects  of  our  adoption  as  God’s  children,  in  which  we  are  lifted  up  above  our 
corrupt  self-relatedness.  The  doctrine  of  justification  is  integrated  into  the 
concept  of  “adoption”  by  God,  which  Pannenberg  takes  as  the  ultimate  form 
of  fellowship,  the  goal  of  our  creation.  Part  three  explores  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  well  as  the  broader  question  of  the  nature 
of  “sacraments”  with  special  attention  on  marriage.  In  line  with  his  long- 
standing ecumenical  interests,  Pannenberg  urges  that  we  not  insist  on  too 
narrow  a usage  of  the  term  “sacrament”;  however,  it  should  only  be  applied  to 
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things  or  actions  that  are  demonstrably  related  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  mystery 
of  salvation.  He  turns  next  to  a treatment  of  ministry  (and  ordination)  as  a sign 
and  instrument  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  again  calling  for  ecumenicity  in  the 
whole  Christian  church.  The  fifth  (and  shortest)  part  of  the  chapter  posits 
“the  Body  of  Christ”  as  the  most  basic  and  specific  description  of  the  church, 
but  also  proposes  that  it  is  a provisional  representation  of  the  “people  of 
God,”  an  anticipatory  sign  of  the  future  of  humanity  reconciled  to  God  under 
his  reign. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  Pannenberg  links  the  doctrine  of  election  to 
history,  noting  that  Israel’s  sense  of  election  arose  out  of  its  experience  of  the 
free  historical  action  of  God,  an  awareness  of  a calling  that  oriented  them  to 
the  future  reign  of  God.  This  sense  of  election  is  continued  in  Christianity, 
but  individuals  are  linked  to  the  living  eschatological  reality  of  the  risen  Christ 
by  the  sacraments.  In  discussing  the  election  of  both  individuals  and  the 
people  of  God  as  a whole,  Pannenberg  emphasizes  that  election  has  to  do  with 
“calling,”  and  argues  that  this  involves  a participation  in  (but  not  a possession 
of)  the  consummation  of  human  destiny  for  fellowship  with  God.  He  attempts 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  particularity  of  election  by  arguing  that  the 
participation  of  those  who  are  called  in  God’s  historical  salvation  implies  not 
exclusion  of  others,  but  is  a movement  toward  their  inclusion.  Salvation  and 
participation  in  the  fellowship  of  the  people  of  God  is  open  to  all;  yet,  all  may 
not  respond  to  the  invitation. 

Chapter  fifteen  concludes  Pannenberg’s  Systematics  with  a discussion  of 
“The  Consummation  of  Creation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  in  which  his 
interest  in  eschatological  themes  finds  a careful  systematic  presentation. 
Emphasizing  again  that  the  unifying  theme  of  theology  is  God,  Pannenberg 
insists  that  eschatology  too  (like  all  doctrines)  must  be  grounded  on  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  truth  of  which  is  debatable  until  the  consummation  of 
creation.  The  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  individual  person  is  central  for 
Pannenberg,  because  it  is  a condition  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  anticipated 
totality  and  identity;  this  too  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Human  society,  the 
human  race  as  a whole  and  not  merely  individuals,  is  fulfilled  and  reaches  its 
goal  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Pannenberg  conceives  of  the  end  of  time  as 
God’s  very  being  (rather  than  “nothing”);  God’s  reign  is  the  coming  of 
eternity  into  time.  Individuals  continue  to  have  their  own  identity  in  God’s 
eternal  present  because  “room”  is  made  for  them  by  the  Son’s  self-distinction 
from  the  Father  through  the  Spirit.  With  the  consummation  of  the  world,  the 
biblical  God  will  prove  to  be  the  all-determining  reality;  until  then  God’s 
reality  is  debatable.  Pannenberg  suggests  that  rational  theodicies  that  attempt 
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to  justify  God  by  argument  are  expressions  of  unbelief.  It  is  God  who  will 
overcome  wickedness  and  evil  in  the  final  perfection  of  the  world,  thereby 
revealing  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  the  divine  love,  which  will  encompass 
the  whole  world  of  creatures. 

Because  his  magnum  opus  engages  the  whole  tradition  as  well  as  his 
contemporaries,  understanding  Pannenberg  provides  a perspective  on  the 
shape  of  theology  at  the  turn  of  the  third  millenium.  While  reading  these 
volumes  requires  extensive  mental  energy,  the  rewards  are  well  worth  the 
effort.  As  theology  continues  to  face  new  challenges  in  presenting  its  truth 
claims  in  a postmodern  culture,  these  volumes  will  offer  a wealth  of  insight 
and  guidance  for  the  task. 

LeRon  Schults 
Bethel  Seminary 


Cunningham,  David  S.  These  Three  Are  One-.  The  Practice  of  Trinitarian 
Theology , Oxford:  Blackwell,  1998.  Pp.  368.  $29.95. 

David  S.  Cunningham’s  purpose  is  clear  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
provocative  examination  of  trinitarian  theology.  He  sets  his  course  with  a 
quote  from  Ludwig  Wittgenstein:  “.  . . the  words  you  utter  or  what  you  think 
as  you  utter  them  are  not  what  matters,  so  much  as  the  difference  they  make  at 
various  points  in  your  life.  . . . Practice  gives  the  words  their  sense.”  In  this 
view,  what  is  important  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  conceptual 
clarity  or  dogmatic  conviction,  but  its  implications  for  our  concrete  behavior 
as  Christians,  both  in  the  church  and  in  society  at  large.  The  result  may  be 
“uncertainty,  tentativeness  and  provisionality”  in  our  understanding  and 
teaching  of  this  doctrine,  but  this  is  secondary  to  the  way  of  life  it  describes 
and  inspires. 

For  Cunningham,  God  is  relational.  The  three  persons  of  God  are  not 
isolated  individuals  who  have  relations  or  choose  to  come  into  relation  with 
each  other.  Instead,  they  are  mutually  constitutive  of  one  another,  that  is,  they 
are  “relation  without  remainder.”  To  emphasize  this  point,  Cunningham 
proposes  using  source,  wellspring,  and  living  water  to  describe  the  three.  His 
purpose  in  selecting  these  terms  is  to  affirm  the  counterintuitive  thesis  that 
something  can  be  three  and  one  simultaneously.  In  his  words, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  calls  into  question  our  assumption  that  the 
categories  of  oneness  and  difference  are  incommensurable,  incompatible  or 
even  necessarily  in  tension  with  one  another.  The  doctrine  is  thus  an 
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implicit  critique  of  the  dominant  philosophical  tradition  of  the  West,  in 
which  “otherness”  is  associated  primarily  with  fragmentation  or  revolt. 

Knowing  that  “oneness”  and  “otherness”  are  integral  to  the  Trinity,  we  are, 
in  Cunningham’s  view,  justified  in  thinking  about  how  God’s  character  is 
made  salient  in  the  world  God  has  created,  especially  in  the  development  of 
trinitarian  habits  that  lead  us  “to  take  on  a triune  character  as  well,  conform- 
ing more  closely  to  the  image  of  God  in  which  we  were  created.” 

This  “triune  character”  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  builds  up  the 
church  by  “conveying  grace  in  the  virtuous  formation  of  Christians  by 
sustaining  them  in  specific  practices.”  The  trinitarian  virtues  that  the  Spirit 
inculcates  in  the  lives  of  Christians  are  polyphony,  participation,  and  particu- 
larity. These  virtues  are  rooted  in  the  Trinity  and  indicate  the  basic  nature  of 
Christian  community:  polyphony  refers  to  the  harmony  of  concurrent  and  yet 
different  voices  in  the  church;  participation  describes  how  Christian  lives  are 
constituted  by  dwelling  in,  and  being  indwelt  by,  the  Other;  and  particularity 
points  to  the  way  “non-individual  identity”  takes  shape  through  communal 
relations  with  others.  Taken  together,  these  trinitarian  virtues  mark  a rejec- 
tion of  the  “separation  and  autonomy”  that  characterize  modern  individual- 
ism and  that  Cunningham  sees  as  posing  a significant  challenge  for  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  ethical  effect  of  these  trinitarian  virtues  is  often  dissipated,  even  within 
the  church,  by  a culture  that  is  dominated  by  the  pervasive  power  of  the 
nation-state.  For  Cunningham,  the  nation-state  is  undergirded  by  generic 
depictions  of  a monotheistic  God,  a connection  that  is  called  into  question  by 
an  understanding  of  God  as  Trinity:  “One  of  the  important  consequences  of  a 
rebirth  of  trinitarian  theology  . . . should  be  a radical  questioning  of  the 
allegiance  that  Christians  owe,  not  just  to  those  nation-states  they  find 
distasteful,  but  to  all  nation-states.”  The  influence  of  the  nation-state  is 
especially  inimical  in  the  area  of  ethics,  for  like  everyone  else,  Christians  have 
largely  turned  over  responsibility  for  their  ethical  formation  to  non-Christian 
institutions.  As  Cunningham  notes,  it  is  simply  naive  to  expect  Christians  to 
be  shaped  by  the  Christian  narrative  during  the  few  hours  a week  they  devote 
to  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  time  that  story  is  “overshadowed  by  the  maelstrom 
of  cultural  voices  that  point  us  in  fundamentally  non-Christian  directions.” 
The  only  real  rival  to  the  authority  of  the  nation-state,  in  Cunningham’s 
view,  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  formed  by  the  triune  God,  inculcated  with  the 
trinitarian  virtues  and  characterized  by  practices  that  pose  “a  genuine  threat 
to  the  state’s  idolatrous  demand  that  it  receive  our  highest  allegiance.”  The 
specific  practices  Cunningham  has  chosen  to  stress  are  peacemaking,  pluraliz- 
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ing,  and  persuading.  The  inherent  violence  of  the  nation-state  is  contrasted  to 
the  theological  priority  of  peace  as  rooted  in  the  “difference  that  does  not 
devolve  into  strife”  found  in  the  Trinity.  This  “polyphonic  orchestration  of 
oneness  and  difference”  is  not  a compromise  between  the  one  and  the  many, 
but  a call  to  unity  and  diversity  that  is  further  realized  through  the  practices  of 
pluralizing  (the  harmonious  convergence  of  difference)  and  persuasion  (the 
non-coercive  exercise  of  authority). 

Writing  on  the  Trinity  frequently  becomes  arcane  and  technical,  but 
Cunningham  manages  to  avoid  these  pitfalls  by  focusing  on  the  trinitarian 
virtues  and  their  accompanying  practices.  Although  this  volume  is  not  without 
its  obscurities,  overall  it  is  a lucid  and  stimulating  account  of  the  triune  God 
that  assumes  this  doctrine  is  neither  esoteric  nor  irrelevant,  and  is  central  to 
the  lives  of  believers  and  the  church.  For  most  readers,  Cunningham’s 
application  of  trinitarian  theology  to  practical  problems  in  the  church, 
including  the  role  of  children,  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  the  language  used 
in  worship,  will  provide  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  controversial, 
passages  in  the  book.  The  reader  may  disagree  with  his  answers  to  a wide 
variety  of  nettlesome  questions,  but  the  author  is  nevertheless  to  be  applauded 
for  leading  us  to  the  necessary  task  of  reconsidering  our  Christian  lives  in  light 
of  the  Trinity. 

Craig  J.  Moran 
Luther  Seminary 


Bird,  Phyllis  A.  Missing  Persons  and  Mistaken  Identities-.  Women  and  Gender  in 
Ancient  Israel.  Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1997.  Pp.  291.  $19.00. 

This  volume  makes  readily  available  a number  of  previously  published 
articles  written  by  Bird  over  a period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  some  of 
which  (though  considered  classics  in  the  field)  have  been  very  difficult  for  the 
ordinary  reader  to  find.  While  the  articles  in  this  volume  have  been  grouped 
topically  rather  than  according  to  their  original  dates  of  publication,  anyone 
interested  in  studying  how  the  very  best  of  feminist  biblical  scholarship  has 
developed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  will  find  reading  this 
collection  in  chronological  order  highly  instructive. 

Articles  placed  under  the  heading  of  “Women  in  Ancient  Israel”  include  a 
very  early  effort  called  “Images  of  Women  in  the  Old  Testament,”  (1974),  an 
extract  from  the  Anchor  Bible  Dictionary  article  “Women  (Old  Testament)” 
(1992),  and  “Poor  Man  or  Poor  Woman?  Gendering  the  Poor  in  Prophetic 
Texts”  (1996).  “The  Place  of  Women  in  the  Israelite  Cultus”  (1987)  and 
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“Israelite  Religion  and  the  Faith  of  Israel’s  Daughters:  Reflections  on  Gender 
and  Religious  Definition,”  (1991)  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  “Women 
in  Israelite  Religion.”  The  third  section  of  the  book  contains  three  studies 
based  on  Genesis  1-3:  “ ‘Male  and  Female  He  Created  Them’:  Genesis 
1:27b”  (1981),  “Genesis  1-3  as  a Source  for  a Contemporary  Theology  of 
Sexuality,”  (1987)  and  “Genesis  3 in  Modern  Biblical  Scholarship”  (1994). 
The  two  essays  in  the  section  called  “Harlot  and  Hierodule”  are  “The  Harlot 
as  Heroine:  Narrative  Art  and  Social  Presupposition  in  Three  Old  Testament 
Texts”  and  “ ‘To  Play  the  Harlot’:  An  Inquiry  into  an  Old  Testament 
Metaphor”  (both  1989).  The  final  section  groups  “Translating  Sexist  lan- 
guage as  a Theological  and  Cultural  Problem”  (1988)  and  “Biblical  Authority 
in  the  Light  of  Feminist  Critique”  (1993)  under  the  rubric  “Hermeneutics 
and  the  Authority  of  the  Bible.” 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  articles  included  in  this  volume  consider  various 
aspects  of  the  interpretive  problems  raised  by  (1)  the  paucity  of  evidence 
preserved  by  the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  about  the  lives,  roles, 
responsibilities,  and  beliefs  of  women  in  ancient  Israel  and  (2)  the  conven- 
tional assumptions  on  which  most  attempts  to  categorize  and  analyze  this 
evidence  are  based.  Acknowledging  that  the  texts  themselves  neglect  women’s 
issues  does  not  obscure  the  fact  that  traditional  interpretations  have  done  even 
more  to  hide  the  presence  and  mute  or  distort  the  voices  of  the  female  half  of 
our  ancestors  in  the  faith.  Bird  carefully  examines  both  the  sociopolitical 
environments  from  which  the  texts  emerged  and  those  in  which  they  have 
been  interpreted  for  the  life  of  the  church. 

In  my  opinion,  “Israelite  Religion  and  the  Faith  of  Israel’s  Daughters” 
should  be  required  reading  for  all  current  and  would-be  pastors.  In  this  essay, 
Bird  illustrates  the  difficulties  involved  in  categorizing  and  interpreting 
women’s  piety  and  faith  practices  in  a religion  that  has  been  defined  in  male 
terms,  according  to  male  models.  I would  also  like  to  have  all  proponents  of 
inclusive  language  translations  read  “Translating  Sexist  Language  as  a Theo- 
logical and  Cultural  Problem.”  In  this  article,  Bird  argues  that  “the  Bible’s 
sexist  language,  insofar  as  it  accurately  represents  the  authors’  own  thought 
world  and  linguistic  and  social  conventions,  has  an  important  sign  value  in 
alerting  the  reader  to  a deep  and  persistent  underlying  cultural  bias  that  is  less 
easily  recognized.” 

Bird’s  philologically  sound  and  historically  grounded  scholarship  stands  out 
from  the  crowd  in  an  era  when  ideology  more  often  manipulates  than 
critiques  the  text.  As  a feminist  in  the  modern  world,  the  author  of  these  essays 
sees  and  points  out  the  biases  of  the  texts  and  their  contexts,  but  she  never 
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tries  to  alter  the  texts  to  make  them  appear  either  more  or  less  congenial  to  a 
feminist  agenda  than  they  really  are. 

Kathleen  A.  Farmer 
United  Theological  Seminary 


Oswalt,  John  N.  The  Book  of  Isaiah:  Chapters  40-66.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1998.  Pp.  755.  $48.00. 

This  second  installment  in  John  Oswalt’s  two-volume  treatment  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  should  quickly  become  the  standard  American  evangelical 
exposition  of  Isaiah  40-66.  As  expected  of  a major  commentary,  it  features 
extensive  attention  to  textual  issues  and  substantive  conversation  with  leading 
critical  commentators.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a “learned”  commentary  rather  than 
a “critical”  one.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  lionized  in  anticritical  circles  for  its 
contention  that  Isaiah  40-66  derives  in  its  entirety  from  a single  author  in  a 
single  historical  setting,  the  eighth-century  prophet  Isaiah  ben  Amoz. 

The  central  theme  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  according  to  Oswalt,  is  servant- 
hood.  He  treats  chapters  40-55  under  the  rubric,  “The  Vocation  of  Servant- 
hood,”  which  he  addresses  in  two  sections,  “Motive  for  Servanthood:  Grace” 
(40:1-48:22)  and  “The  Means  of  Servanthood:  Atonement”  (49:1-55:13). 
Chapters  56-66  depict  “Marks  of  Servanthood:  Divine  Character”  in  three 
segments:  “Human  Inability”  (56:1-59:21),  “The  Lord  has  Glorified  You” 
(60:1-62:12),  and  “Divine  Ability”  (63:1-66:24).  Oswalt’s  angle  of  vision  is 
primarily  theological  and  staunchly  traditional  in  its  orientation,  though  he 
makes  frequent  use  of  the  work  of  critical  scholars  in  lining  out  issues  of 
structure  and  theme. 

The  commentary  is  only  occasionally  conversant  with  history-of-religions 
analysis,  and  what  conversation  there  is  consistently  ends  in  rejection.  So,  for 
example,  according  to  Oswalt  there  was  no  active  concept  of  the  divine 
council  in  Israel.  Isaiah  41:18  contains  “lyrical  symbolism”  but  no  evidence  of 
“myth.”  Isaiah  51:9  exhibits  “a  stock  of  literary  imagery”  with  no  mythologi- 
cal connotations.  The  commentary  appears  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  the 
remarkable  renascence  of  history-of-religions  analysis  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
and  the  major  lines  of  discussion  there.  For  example,  in  the  discussion  of 
57:7-8,  Oswalt  states  categorically,  “The  heavily  sexual  orientation  of  the 
Canaanite  religion  meant  that  ritual  prostitution  was  a fundamental  part  of 
worship.”  In  support  of  this  assertion,  he  appeals  only  to  an  article  by  W.  F. 
Albright  published  in  1957.  But  many  more  recent  commentators  have 
pointed  out  the  serious  methodological  flaw  involved  in  taking  antiCanaanite 
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or  inner-Israelite  polemic  at  face  value  as  a reliable  historical  description  of 
ancient  religious  practice.  The  issue  here  is  much  larger  than  a picayune  point 
of  method.  The  Book  of  Isaiah  was  composed  (in  whatever  century)  in  a 
remarkably  pluralistic  context  of  international  political,  cultural,  and  religious 
foment.  Few  books  in  the  canon  have  as  much  to  offer  the  church  in  her 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  challenges  of  pluralism  in  the  contemporary  setting;  to 
undervalue  the  history-of-religions  implications  of  Isaiah  is  to  do  a disservice 
to  the  text  and  the  present  context  alike.  In  the  end,  the  reader  who  is  familiar 
with  the  literature  and  religions  of  the  ancient  Near  East  may  find  Oswalt’s 
claim  that  an  eighth-century  Jerusalemite  wrote  Isaiah  40-66  more  than  a 
century  and  a half  before  the  events  to  which  they  refer  even  less  remarkable 
than  the  commentary’s  insistence  that  his  prognostications  were  so  frequently 
modern,  Christian,  and  evangelical  in  worldview  and  expression. 

Since  Oswalt  makes  the  issue  of  authorship  so  central  to  his  treatment  of 
the  text,  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  his  adamant  position  on  the  matter 
is  inconsistent  with  his  own  salient  observation  in  his  discussion  of  40:1-2: 
“the  lack  of  specification  shows  that  it  is  the  message  that  matters  here,  not 
the  messenger.”  Regrettably,  in  spite  of  recognizing  that  the  anonymous 
messenger  is  not  the  interpretive  key  to  chapters  40-66,  Oswalt  steadfastly 
insists  that  he  is  and  that  his  name  is  Isaiah  ben  Amoz.  But  the  sudden 
anonymity  of  the  material  in  40-66  alone  strains  the  credibility  of  his  claim. 
Oswalt’s  insistence  on  the  unity  of  the  authorship  of  Isaiah  is  no  more 
convincing  than  the  overconfident  claims  of  those  who  have  hypothesized  an 
identifiable  multiplicity  of  authors. 

Critically  oriented  students  of  scripture  will  find  little  here  that  is  particu- 
larly stimulating  or  satisfying.  Nevertheless,  those  who  would  like  to  see  an 
exemplary  representative  of  American  evangelical  biblical  scholarship  need 
look  no  further  than  this  volume. 

Jeffrey  S.  Rogers 
Furman  University 


Gowan,  Donald  E.  Theology  of  the  Prophetic  Books:  The  Death  and  Resurrection  of 
Israel.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1998.  Pp.  250.  $22.50. 

“The  Prophets  as  Theologians”  is  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gowan’s 
book  and  that  title  indicates  his  understanding  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
These  books,  he  says,  came  into  existence  as  theological  explanations  of  three 
major  historical  events:  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  722 
B.C.E.,  of  Judah  in  587  B.C.E.,  and  the  return  to  the  homeland  beginning  in 
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538  B.C.E.  The  biblical  prophetic  books  . . are  works  of  theology,  in  that 
they  claim  to  be  able  to  explain  what  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel  and  Judah,  was 
doing  in  the  midst  of  those  events,  and  this  book  focuses  exclusively  on  that 
theological  explanation.” 

The  author  begins  by  reviewing  various  approaches  to  the  prophets.  They 
have  been  understood  as  predictors  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  teachers  of 
Torah,  as  cubic  figures,  covenant  officials,  purveyors  of  wisdom  teachings,  or 
even  fictional  characters  invented  by  postexilic  authors.  Gowan  approaches 
these  books  in  the  manner  of  Brevard  Childs,  considering  the  final  canonical 
form  of  each  book,  but  is  concerned  to  read  each  book  in  its  historical  setting, 
where  possible. 

Gowan  groups  the  prophets  around  these  major  events  of  722,  587,  and  538 
and  says  of  his  own  book:  “This  is  a work  of  theology,  and  the  theologian  will 
dare  to  claim  that  God  has  been  involved  in  all  of  this,  both  at  the  level  of 
communication  with  certain  chosen  individuals,  and  at  the  level  of  actual 
participation  in  the  events  of  world  history.” 

The  main  part  of  the  book  is  divided  into  two  major  sections.  Part  One, 
entitled  Death:  722  and  587  B.C.E. , offers  expositions  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah, 
and  Isaiah  1-39  under  the  heading,  “The  Assyrian  Threat  and  the  Death  of 
Israel”  (Chapter  two).  The  “death”  theme  continues  in  the  consideration  of 
the  prophets  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  under  the  heading,  “The 
Neo-Babylonian  Threat  and  the  Death  of  Judah”  (Chapter  three). 

After  this  treatment  of  these  prophets  announcing  the  death  of  both  Israel 
and  Judah,  Part  Two  is  entitled:  Resurrection:  538  B.C.E.  and  the  Postexilic 
Period.  Here  Gowan  deals  with  Isaiah  40-55,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Isaiah 
56-66,  Malachi,  and  Joel  (Chapter  four).  A brief  concluding  chapter  offers 
some  reflections  on  “The  Continuing  Influence  of  Old  Testament  Proph- 
ecy.” The  author  concludes  that 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  prophets  to  the  message  of  the 
New  Testament  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writers’  quotations  from  them  or 
reuses  of  their  themes.  It  lies  in  their  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
human  condition  on  earth,  and  their  message  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  God  will  go  in  order  to  create  a people  who  can  live  in  harmony  with 
him  and  with  one  another. 

I found  this  to  be  a helpful  exposition  of  the  prophets,  under  these  broad 
themes  of  death  and  resurrection.  Gowan  approaches  the  prophetic  books 
holistically,  offering  summaries  along  the  way.  Of  special  value  is  his  con- 
tinual raising  of  the  question  about  God.  Despite  the  variety  of  themes  in 
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Isaiah  1-39,  for  example,  he  argues  that  the  theology  motivating  those  themes 
is  “remarkably  consistent.” 

The  thirty-three  pages  of  footnotes  add  to  the  book,  both  in  pointing  to  a 
rich  bibliography  and  in  providing  depth  and  interesting  asides.  I enjoyed 
Duhm’s  comment  on  Marti’s  commentary  on  Habbakuk.  When  Marti  found 
only  seven  verses  in  the  entire  book  to  be  genuine,  Duhm  remarked  that  Marti 
“treated  the  book  as  cruelly  as  Yahweh  . . . will  treat  the  house  of  the 
ungodly.” 

James  Limburg 
Luther  Seminary 


Soulen,  R.  Kendall.  The  God  of  Israel  and  Christian  Theology.  Minneapolis: 
Fortress,  1996.  Pp.  195.  $19.00. 

In  this  stimulating  book,  Soulen  argues  that  for  too  long  Christians  have 
ignored  the  concreteness  and  this-worldliness  of  the  Old  Testament  in  favor 
of  the  redemptive  drama  portrayed  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  focused 
on  the  victory  over  sin  accomplished  in  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection.  A major 
part  of  the  concreteness  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  inseparable  bond 
between  the  God  of  Israel  and  his  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  a bond  that  is 
disturbed  but  not  destroyed  by  that  people’s  sin.  The  central  message  of  the 
Bible  is  God’s  pledge  to  consummate  the  divine  plan  for  Israel  and  the 
nations,  who  exist  in  a relationship  of  God-willed  difference  from,  but 
reciprocity  with,  each  other.  The  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
do  not  supersede  this  historical  drama  but  guarantee  God’s  consummation  of 
it. 

Soulen’s  book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts.  The  first  is  a critique  of  past 
Christian  attempts  to  define  the  role  of  the  Jews  in  salvation  history  and  is 
entitled  “The  Logic  and  Limitations  of  the  Standard  Canonical  Narrative.” 
This  “standard  narrative”  ascribes  to  the  Jews  and  their  history  a merely 
preparatory  role  in  die  economy  of  salvation;  all  of  the  institutions  and  events 
of  pre-Christian  Jewish  history  pointed  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  since  his  coming  Judaism  has  lost  its  raison  d'etre.  The  classic 
form  of  this  supersessionist  narrative  was  presented  by  Justin  Martyn  and 
Irenaeus  of  Lyon,  who  despite  their  negative  view  of  Judaism  as  a religion  still 
allotted  to  the  Jewish  people  a subordinate  position  in  salvation  history.  With 
the  dawn  of  the  modern  era,  however,  influential  writers  such  as  Immanuel 
Kant  and  Friedrich  Schleiermacher  rejected  even  such  a subordinate  role  for 
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Israel  and  its  piety;  now  all  of  the  time-bound,  particularistic,  Jewish  aspects 
of  Christianity  were  identified  as  the  valueless  husk  that  must  be  stripped  off 
in  order  for  the  true,  eternal,  universalistic  message  of  Christianity  to  appear. 
Although  in  the  twentieth  century  Karl  Barth  and  Karl  Rahner  reacted  against 
this  sort  of  denuded  religiosity  by  calling  Christians  back  to  the  strange  world 
of  the  Bible  and  a renewed  involvement  with  the  historical  world,  both  still 
allowed  the  drama  of  God’s  relation  to  Israel  to  collapse  into  the  story  of  Jesus 
(so  Barth)  or  into  “the  univeral  dynamism  of  the  human  creature”  (so 
Rahner). 

In  Part  Two,  “The  Unity  of  the  Canon  After  Christendom,”  Soulen  details 
his  own  proposal  for  reconstruing  the  center  of  the  canon  and  the  relationship 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  (or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  “the 
Scriptures”  and  “the  Apostolic  Witness”).  As  the  summary  in  the  opening 
paragraph  above  indicates,  this  essentially  consists  of  an  attempt  to  shift  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  church’s  two-testament  canon  back  from  the  second 
testament  to  the  first  and  from  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  to 
God’s  passionate  engagement  with  Israel. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  radical  attempt  to  reconceive  the  hermeneuti- 
cal center  of  the  scriptures  and  of  Christianity?  Is  it  to  be  applauded  in  its 
uncompromising  determination  to  take  seriously  the  witness  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  God’s  special  relationship  with  Israel,  to  refrain,  in  Bonhoef- 
fer’s  formulation,  from  speaking  the  last  word  (about  redemption  through 
Jesus)  until  one  has  first  spoken  the  penultimate  word  (about  God’s  love  for 
Israel).  But  Soulen  sometimes  seems  to  have  shifted  the  emphasis  so  far  back 
to  the  Old  Testament  that  this  penultimate  declaration  threatens  to  drown 
out  the  ultimate  one.  It  is  especially  questionable  whether  he  has  grappled 
sufficiently  with  Paul’s  famous  proclamation  in  Galatians  3:28  that  in  the  new 
world  inaugurated  by  Jesus  Christ  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
has  ceased  to  exist.  Moreover,  if  we,  with  Soulen,  understand  this  passage  in  a 
gentle  way  that  leaves  room  for  the  continuing  centrality  of  Jewish  ethnic 
identity,  what  are  we  to  say  about  other  ethnic  identities  that  clamor  for 
affirmation  today?  Are  we  to  validate  Jewish  claims  to  be  God’s  chosen  race 
and  totally  negate  the  structurally  similar  claims  of  nearly  every  other  nation 
and  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 

I am  not  sure  that  I have  the  answers  to  these  questions,  and  it  is  a testimony 
to  the  provocative  power  of  Soulen’s  important  book  that  it  evokes  them. 

Joel  Marcus 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
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Barton,  John.  Holy  Writings,  Sacred  Text-.  The  Canon  in  Early  Christianity. 
Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1997.  Pp.  210.  $18.00. 

Published  in  Great  Britain  with  the  title,  The  Spirit  and  the  Letter;  Studies  in 
the  Biblical  Canon,  this  book  is  based  on  the  1990  Cambridge  Hulsean 
Lectures.  In  it,  John  Barton  deals  with  the  complex  relationship  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  He  pays  particular  attention  to 
historical  questions,  such  as:  How  did  the  biblical  canon  develop?  How  did 
the  church  come  to  accept  as  authoritative  a New  Testament  containing  no 
more  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  books?  Why  did  the  church  place  these 
books  alongside  the  Hebrew  Scriptures? 

In  responding  to  such  questions,  Barton  draws  a useful  distinction  between 
the  idea  of  “scripture”  and  that  of  “canon.”  It  is  Barton’s  view  that  much  of 
the  debate  about  the  growth  of  the  canon  is  due  to  a failure  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  “scripture”  and  “canon.”  In  his  first  chapter,  entitled 
“The  Origins  of  the  Canon:  An  Imaginary  Problem?”  Barton  summarizes  the 
theories  of  Zahn,  Harnack,  and  Sundberg,  who  placed  the  origins  of  the 
canon  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  centuries  respectively.  Next  Barton 
considers  the  statistical  evidence  concerning  the  use  of  biblical  books  col- 
lected by  Franz  Stuhlhofer  in  1988.  The  formation  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
Stuhlhofer  understands  it,  involved  three  phases,  which  correspond  approxi- 
mately to  the  three  (supposedly  inconsistent)  theories,  and  which  show  that  all 
three  scholars  previously  mentioned  are  correct  in  what  they  affirm  even  if 
mistaken  in  their  rejection  of  each  other. 

According  to  Barton,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  a high  status 
from  the  very  early  times,  especially  in  Gentile  churches— possibly  higher 
than,  but  certainly  different  in  kind,  from  that  possessed  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  either  Christians  or  Jews.  In  short,  Barton  thinks  that  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  acceptance  of  a text  as  “holy”  and  official  decisions  to 
exclude  texts  from  “scripture,”  a distinction  that  can  be  expressed  as  “canoni- 
zation as  inclusion  and  canonization  as  exclusion.”  The  “canonization”  of  the 
New  Testament  differed  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament  and  was  not 
undertaken  in  imitation  of  it. 

Subsequent  chapters  deal  with  “Marcion  Revisited,”  “Two  Testaments, 
One  Bible,”  “ ‘Writings  of  Holiness,’  ” and  “Canon  and  Meaning.”  In  the 
final  chapter,  Barton  returns  to  the  question  of  the  implications  of  the  use  and 
meaning  of  a text  for  the  growth  of  the  canon.  He  proposes  that  to  treat  a 
book  as  scripture  implies  that  it  possesses  four  characteristics:  it  is  important 
and  not  trivial  (as  are  many  of  the  apocryphal  gospels),  it  possesses  a present 
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relevance  to  every  reader,  it  is  consistent  throughout,  and  it  carries  an  excess 
of  meaning  that  the  interpreter  can  bring  out. 

As  in  his  other  books,  here  also  Barton  manages  to  ask  new  questions  and  to 
offer  new  approaches  to  well-worn  topics.  He  presents  his  arguments  in  a 
conversational  style  yet  with  clearly  delineated  structure. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Martyn,  J.  Louis.  Theological  Issues  in  the  Letters  of  Paul.  Nashville:  Abingdon, 
I997-  Pp-  334-  $39-95- 

Over  the  last  several  decades,  J.  Louis  Martyn  has  dedicated  much  of  his 
scholarly  work  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  particularly  to  that  “maverick” 
document,  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians.  The  present  collection,  a series  of 
essays  spanning  Martyn’s  work  from  1967  to  1997,  treats  more  than  Gala- 
tians, but  its  center  of  gravity  remains  there.  Indeed,  as  the  essays  unfold,  the 
maverick  letter  is  revealed  as  a hermeneutical  key  to  Paul’s  thought  as  a whole. 
For  this  reason,  the  volume’s  tide  is  apt,  for  although  Martyn’s  focus  is 
Galatians,  his  startling  insights  into  the  apostle’s  thought  demand  a re- 
reading of  the  entire  Pauline  corpus. 

On  the  unruly  nature  of  the  letter,  Martyn  reminds  us,  many  scholars  agree; 
with  other  scholars  he  cites  the  letter’s  angry  tone,  its  “intemperate  and 
quasi-gnostic  comments  about  the  Law,”  and  the  absence  in  it  of  Paul’s  future 
apocalyptic  stance.  These  maverick  features,  despite  general  consensus  on 
what  they  are,  have  elicited  widely  divergent  responses  from  Paul’s  interpret- 
ers. On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  they  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  letter, 
especially  by  those  who  emphasize  Paul’s  future  apocalyptic  focus  and  are 
embarrassed  by  its  absence  here.  On  the  other,  they  have  led  to  what  Martyn 
characterizes  as  the  letter’s  “domestication”  by  those  who  wish  to  make  it  fit 
the  master  narrative  of  salvation-history. 

Martyn,  however,  neither  neglecting  this  wild  horse  nor  corralling  it  into 
more  conventional  bounds  (e.g.,  salvation  history),  follows  its  lead  into  a 
wholly  new  landscape,  one  that  causes  him  to  reconceive  “what  the  nature  of 
Pauline  apocalyptic  was.”  He  allows  us  to  see,  through  carefully  crafted 
argument  in  essay  after  essay,  that  far  from  neglecting  his  apocalyptic  vision  in 
Galatians,  Paul  is  here  at  his  most  “emphatically  apocalyptic.”  The  intemper- 
ate tone,  the  distancing  of  the  law,  and  the  apparent  eclipse  of  future 
apocalyptic  hope  all  reflect  a larger,  more  pervasive  apocalyptic  drama.  In 
Paul’s  battle  with  the  Galatians  over  law  observance,  we  begin  to  see  the 
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clashing  of  cosmic  forces  and  in  the  coming  of  faith  to  the  Galatian  scene,  the 
liberating  invasion  of  divine  power  against  malignant  “elemental  spirits  of  the 
universe.” 

Martyn’s  full  exposition  of  this  thesis  can  now  be  found  in  his  long- 
anticipated  Anchor  Bible  Commentary  on  Galatians,  also  published  in  1997. 
The  appeal  of  the  present  volume,  however,  rests  not  only  in  the  customary 
soundness  and  elegance  of  Martyn’s  exegesis,  here  delivered  topically  in 
individual  essays,  but  in  the  remarkable  coherence  he  finds  in  Paul’s  thought— 
once  its  true  apocalyptic  nature  is  understood— across  disparate  materials.  In 
an  illuminating  discussion  of  his  own  methodology,  Martyn  cites  two  guiding 
hermeneutical  rules,  learned  early  in  his  career  from  two  influential  Neutesta- 
mentler,  Walter  Bauer  and  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  respectively.  The  first 
rule  requires  the  exegete  to  ask  “how  the  author’s  text  was  understood  by 
those  who  first  read/heard  it,”  and  the  second  to  ask  “where  the  document 
belongs  in  the  early  stresses  and  strains  of  Christian  history.”  Although  the 
rules  themselves  are  credited  to  others,  the  liveliness,  cogency,  and  persuasive- 
ness with  which  Martyn  applies  them  to  Paul’s  letters  are  his  own. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each  of  which  focuses  on  an  aspect 
of  the  apocalyptic  drama  Martyn  sees  unfolding  in  Paul’s  thought.  The  first 
section  (Part  One)  on  “Paul  and  Christian  Judaism”  provides  necessary 
correctives  to  anti-Jewish  readings  of  Paul  by  demonstrating  that  the  critical 
discussion  of  law  and  of  Jerusalem  in  Galatians  is  part  of  an  intra-Christian 
debate  and  not  directed  against  Judaism  perse.  Martyn’s  sensitivity  to  the  very 
serious  matter  of  Jewish-Christian  understanding— from  antiquity  to  the 
present— is  central  to  all  he  writes  in  the  volume,  but  is  stated  with  special 
eloquence  in  this  section,  and  particularly  in  his  careful  response  to  the 
twentieth-century  Jewish  philosopher,  Leo  Baeck. 

Part  Two  addresses  the  central  act  of  the  apocalyptic  drama,  the  event  of 
“rectification”  itself,  which  Martyn  characterizes  as  the  (apocalyptic)  action  of 
God  to  free  human  beings  from  slavery,  an  action  not  governed  — signifi- 
cantly—by  the  salvation-historical  pattern  of  repentance  and  forgiveness.  In 
the  lead  essay  of  this  section,  “Epistemology  at  the  Turn  of  the  Ages,”  Martyn 
argues  that  the  unusually  dense  perceptual  terminology  Paul  uses  in  2 
Corinthians  points  to  the  new  way  of  knowing,  namely,  knowing  according  to 
the  cross  ( kata  stauron)  that  brings  one  into  the  already  dawning  new  creation. 
The  second  and  third  essays  in  this  section,  “Apocalyptic  Antinomies,”  and 
“Christ  and  the  Elements  of  the  Universe,”  return  to  Galatians,  now  focusing 
on  the  (apocalyptic)  logic  of  Paul’s  newly  paired  opposites  and  on  the  ways  in 
which  they  reflect  the  transformation  Paul  sees  of  the  “fundamental  struc- 
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tures  of  the  universe.”  The  final  essay  in  this  section  sums  up  and  clarifies 
Paul’s  doctrine  of  rectification  by  demonstrating  the  difference  between  the 
Galatian  Teachers’  “ forensic  apocalyptic  eschatology”  and  Paul’s  own  “ cosmo- 
logical apocalyptic  eschatology.” 

In  Part  Three,  Martyn  poses  the  question,  “How  extensively  did  (Paul) 
function  as  a teacher  of  the  scriptures?”  For  answers  he  turns  again  primarily 
to  Galatians,  but  with  significant  help  also  from  Romans,  i Corinthians  and 
John’s  Gospel.  Taking  the  railroad  as  a defining  metaphor  for  this  section, 
Martyn  argues  that  in  Paul’s  way  of  interpreting  scripture,  there  is  no 
through-train  from  “the  scriptural  patriarchal  traditions  and  their  perceptual 
criteria  to  the  gospel  of  God’s  Son.”  That  is  to  say,  although  scripture  is 
integral  to  Paul’s  articulation  of  the  gospel,  there  is  no  simple  trajectory  from 
one  to  the  other  such  that  any  reader  of  scripture  can  perceive  it  without  first 
experiencing  the  discontinuity  of  God’s  apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ.  That 
Martyn  includes  a set  of  critical  responses  to  his  conclusions  here  by  two 
respected  scholars  (Beverly  Gaventa  and  Paul  Meyer)  is  a measure  of  the 
fairness  and  humility  that  are  typical  of  his  work. 

Finally,  in  part  four,  we  come  to  the  effects  of  the  apocalyptic  drama  on 
daily  life,  here  described  as  the  “active  power  of  God’s  mercy  (Rom  11:30- 
32),  mercy  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  disobedience  by  eliciting  the  active 
obedience  of  faith  (Gal  3:2).”  This  section  will  help  anyone  who  has  won- 
dered in  earlier  chapters  what  the  apocalyptically  transformed  life  actually 
looks  like.  Here  the  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  difference  Martyn  finds 
between  what  Paul  rejects,  namely,  “reducing  daily  life  to  a matter  of  morals  vis 
a vis  an  ethical  code,”  and  what  he  preaches,  namely,  “living  the  Spirit’s 
victorious  war  against  the  Flesh.”  What  is  utterly  crucial  in  the  distinction  is 
that  life  in  the  Spirit  is  a given,  not  a choice  among  virtues  and  vices.  To  the 
objection  sometimes  brought  against  Paul  that  his  theology  promotes  irrespon- 
sibility, this  section  offers  a forceful,  perhaps  even  transformative  response 
whose  discovery  I now  leave  to  the  readers  of  this  engaging  volume. 

Alexandra  R.  Brown 
Washington  and  Lee  University7 

Charlesworth,  James  H.,  and  Loren  L.  Johns,  eds.  Hillel  and  Jesus:  Comparisons 
of  Two  Major  Religious  Leaders.  Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1997.  Pp.  486.  $50.00. 

This  volume  results  from  a conference  in  Jerusalem,  where  a group  of 
international  scholars  addressed  what  was  originally  a misguided  question  in  a 
new  way  and  managed  to  gain  wisdom  from  it. 
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The  original  question— Hillel  or  Jesus?— was  misguided  because  for  a long 
time  the  comparison  between  Hillel  and  Jesus  was  an  excuse  for  the  further- 
ance of  one  faith.  Either  Jesus  or  Hillel  was  the  hero;  the  other,  if  not  the 
villain,  was  then  decidedly  less  gifted.  Unfortunately,  an  embarrassing  amount 
of  scholarly  ink  was  shed  over  whether  the  positive  form  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
as  quoted  in  Jesus’  name,  or  the  negative  one,  as  quoted  in  Hillel’s,  was  the 
more  succinct  or  the  wiser  form  of  the  saying.  All  of  this,  ironically  of  course, 
forgot  that  the  Golden  Rule  exists  in  other  cultures  as  well,  but  more 
importantly  it  forgot  what  the  Golden  Rule  is  for. 

Both  James  Charlesworth’s  and  Moshe  Weinfeld’s  articles  tell  the  story  of 
the  history  of  scholarship  on  such  issues  from  a more  mature  perspective. 
Charlesworth  points  out  the  various  distinctions  between  the  mo  generations 
of  scholarship  and  the  ways  they  approached  the  question.  The  most  intrigu- 
ing observation  is  the  one  of  reliability.  The  previous  generation  carried  on  its 
disputes  at  a time  when  everyone  had  more  confidence  both  in  the  historicity 
of  the  gospel  traditions  and  the  rabbis.  Weinfeld  shows  that  Christian  scholars 
of  the  last  century  were  motivated  by  tendentious  caricatures  of  Judaism. 
Goshen-Gottstein  suggests  that  contrast  rather  than  comparison  is  the  more 
consistent  means  for  scrutinizing  the  contributions  of  these  men.  David 
Flusser  compares  Hillel’s  and  Jesus’  self-consciousness  — a most  provocative 
and  unverifiable  endeavor— but  the  result  is  again  a contrast  between  Jesus’ 
presumed  messianic  self-consciousness  and  Hillel’s  self-understanding  as  an 
exemplar  of  humanity.  Flusser  seems  to  this  reviewer  to  have  isolated  what  the 
religious  communities  who  treasured  these  traditions  may  have  thought  about 
these  figures,  though  he  dresses  up  his  conclusions  in  modern  notions  of  self. 
These  are  all  debatable  conclusions.  In  fact,  every  comparison  implies  a 
contrast  and  every  contrast  assumes  a comparison.  Nevertheless,  these  essays 
are  interesting  because  of  their  clear  and  well-expressed  assumptions  about 
the  religious  value  of  the  traditions. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  there  are  a variety  of  more  specialized 
studies,  which  serve  as  background  to  the  main  subject,  including  one  by  S.  E. 
Robinson,  who  notes  that  modern  scholarship  has  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
the  power  and  effect  of  apocalypticism  on  people  in  the  first  century.  He  says 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  was  deeply  affected  by  it.  I agree, 
although  I think  there  has  been  a growing  crowd  of  scholars  who  will  take 
issue  with  this  surety.  He  also  asks  why  a person  like  Hillel  was  not  so  deeply 
affected  by  it.  I am  not  sure  any  historian  could  answer  a question  such  as  that, 
but  I am  sure  that  he  is  correct  in  his  observation  that  modern  scholarship  has 
ignored  religiously  altered  states  of  consciousness  and  the  authority  that  was 
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presumed  to  come  from  them.  This  was  a sectarian  stance  of  the  first  century, 
even  if  it  was  not  characteristic  of  every  sect. 

In  other  important  articles,  Joseph  Sievers  supports  Neusner  and  others 
who  restrict  the  use  of  Pharisee  to  only  those  who  actually  are  given  the  name 
in  the  texts,  a profitable  and  conservative  strategy.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn  rightly 
suggests  that  the  Jesus  movement  is  legitimately  to  be  understood  as  part  of 
the  sectarian  mix  of  the  first  century.  David  Aune  points  out,  against  the 
notion  that  the  best  model  for  understanding  Jesus  is  cynicism,  that  cynicism 
was  not  very  active  in  the  land  of  Israel  and  gives  seven  other  cogent  reasons 
for  dismissing  the  analogy. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  gives  a more  closely  reasoned  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  Hillel.  C.  Safrai  and  S.  Safrai  each  give 
complementary  and  revealing  tradition-critical  analyses  of  the  Hillel  texts. 
D.  R.  Schwartz  suggests  that  Hillel  was  preeminently  an  interpreter  of  oral 
Torah  on  his  own  authority,  not  an  exegete  of  biblical  texts,  which  is  how  later 
commentators  portrayed  him.  Alexander  returns  to  the  vexing  problem  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  suggesting  that  neither  Jesus  nor  Hillel  can  be  clearly  associated 
with  the  saying,  as  it  is  a good  deal  earlier,  but  opines  that  the  connections 
with  Jesus  are  a bit  clearer  than  those  to  Hillel.  H.  Lichtenberger  raises  the 
interesting  case  of  Delitzsch,  who  praised  Hillel  high  to  praise  Jesus  higher. 
Then  he  suggests  several  promising  ways  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
illumine  the  words  attributed  to  Jesus.  C.  A.  Evans  points  out  that  the 
meaning  of  Jesus’  words  are  in  even  greater  need  of  fixing  than  the  authentic- 
ity itself,  as  the  context  in  which  they  are  put  is  definitive  in  understanding 
their  import.  B.  T.  Viviano  compares  Hillel  and  Jesus  on  prayer.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a short  summary  by  Charlesworth  of  the  major  points  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  together  with  some  observations  about  a new 
agenda  in  the  study. 

This  is  a very  large  volume  with  a great  deal  of  wisdom  in  it.  It  has  much  to 
offer  in  ideas  and  analyses  to  the  discriminating  reader  of  the  period. 

Alan  Segal 
Columbia  University 


Rorem,  Paul,  and  John  C.  Lamoureaux.  John  of  Scythopolis  and  the  Dionysian 
Corpus:  Annotating  the  Areopagite.  Oxford:  Clarendon,  1998.  Pp.  294.  $75.00. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  Paul  Rorem,  Warfield  Professor  of  Church 
History  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  John  C.  Lamoreaux,  at 
publication  a doctoral  candidate  in  the  program  of  religion  at  Duke  Univer- 
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sity.  The  research  that  this  volume  makes  available  to  a wider  public  is  the 
lengthy  preparation  of  a new  edition  (Gottingen:  1991)  of  the  works  of 
Pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite  (c.  500),  the  corpus  dionysiacum  (=CD).  The 
CD  is  the  most  egregious  example  of  the  Pauline  pseudepigrapha,  writings 
fraudulendy  composed  and  circulated  under  the  names  of  the  apostle  Paul  and 
his  disciples  (in  this  case,  the  name  of  Paul’s  convert  in  Athens,  Dionysios  the 
Areopagite  [Acts  17]).  The  true  author  of  the  CD  (alas,  a genius!)  is  still 
unidentified. 

Accepted  as  authentic  within  a century  of  its  appearance,  the  CD  exercised 
enormous  influence  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  both  Byzantine  East  and  Latin 
West;  an  influence  reflected  in  an  infinity  of  notes  (scholia)  that  later  editors, 
translators,  and  readers  added  to  the  manuscripts.  Probably  the  first  of  these 
scholiasts  was  John  (c.  536-548),  bishop  of  Skythopolis  (Beth  Shean,  Israel), 
who  probably  also  produced  the  second  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  CD, 
the  source  of  the  subsequent  Byzantine  manuscript  tradition.  In  any  case,  to 
his  manuscript  of  the  CD,  John  added  a prologue,  in  which  he  refers  to  scholia 
that  he  had  attached  to  the  text. 

The  problem  modern  scholars  confront  is  this:  Of  the  large  number  of 
scholia  eventually  attached  to  the  CD,  just  which  scholia  are  to  be  assigned  to 
Iohannes  of  Skythopolis?  (Note:  J.-P.  Migne,  ed.,  Patrologia  graeca  4 and 
much  modern  literature  erroneously  attribute  them  to  Maximus  the  Confes- 
sor!) 

The  first  serious  effort  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  corpus  of  the  scholia  of 
John  was  launched  by  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar  in  1940.  Using  methods  of 
literary  criticism  (a  comparison  of  scholia  to  one  another  in  respect  of  form 
and  content),  he  extracted  a corpus  of  scholia  from  the  collection  of  scholia 
transmitted  in  the  first  manuscript  of  the  CD  (copied  c.  804),  which  mentions 
scholia  by  John:  a translation  from  Greek  into  Syriac  of  both  CD  and  scholia 
by  Phokas  bar  Sergios  in  the  700s. 

In  1980,  however,  Beate  Regina  Suchla,  the  head  of  the  editorial  team 
working  on  the  CD  at  Gottingen,  was  able  definitively  to  correct  Urs  von 
Balthasar  on  strictly  philological  grounds:  the  corpus  of  John’s  scholia,  she 
argued,  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  collection  of  scholia  transmitted  by  a 
manuscript  family  including  not  only  Phokas’  Syriac  translation  but  also  three 
early  Greek  manuscripts.  In  confirmation,  Suchla  listed  the  genuine  scholia  of 
John  to  the  work  On  the  Divine  Names. 

Two  tasks  remained:  first,  to  establish  the  rest  of  the  corpus  of  the  scholia  of 
John  (that  is,  the  scholia  on  the  other  works  of  the  CD  too);  and,  second,  to 
disseminate  this  new  corpus.  These  tasks  Rorem  and  Lamoreaux  address  here. 
They  proceed  in  three  steps. 
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First,  on  lines  laid  down  by  Suchla,  by  means  of  a collation  of  two 
manuscripts  of  the  Phokas-Tradition  (one  Syriac,  one  Greek),  they  identify,  in 
the  collection  of  scholia  on  the  CD  in  Patrologia  gyaeca  4,  all  of  the  scholia  that 
we  may  confidently  assign  to  John  of  Skythopolis.  Here,  albeit  stuck  away  in  a 
list  in  an  appendix,  is  the  heart  of  the  work:  an  enormous  effort,  for  which  the 
scholarly  world  can  only  be  infinitely  grateful.  For  now  (pending  Suchla’s 
edition  of  John’s  works)  it  is  the  indispensable  point  of  departure  for  any  study 
of  John  and  his  age. 

Second,  our  authors  select  a number  of  the  more  typical  and  significant 
scholia  and  translate  them  into  English  — for  most  readers  certainly  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book.  Here  John  creates  piecemeal  a (specifically 
Christian  Neoplatonist)  doctrine  that  addresses  and  appropriates  the  teaching 
of  Pseudo-Dionysios  but  (tacitly!)  corrects  it  in  the  light  of  John’s  own 
appropriation  of  the  Neochalcedonian  orientations  of  the  Byzantine  imperial 
church. 

Third,  five  chapters  offer  a first  and  preliminary  introduction  to  this 
collection  of  translations.  After  brief  accounts  of  the  earliest  reception  of  the 
CD,  the  life  and  work  of  John,  and  the  sources  that  he  tapped  in  composing 
the  scholia,  the  authors  survey  what  they  take  to  be  the  major  elements  of  his 
teaching  on  salvation,  including  his  responses  to  a wide  range  of  heretics  and 
his  exchanges  with  “the  Greeks,”  among  them  the  pagan  Neoplatonists.  In 
the  reviewer’s  judgment,  in  those  passages  in  which  the  authors  describe  the 
text  of  John,  they  demonstrate  competence  and  impartiality.  When,  however, 
they  propose  to  relate  the  text  to  the  historical  circumstances  in  which  John 
writes,  they  come  to  conclusions  that  will  surely  be  vigorously  challenged.  A 
happy  exception  is  the  preliminary  but  strikingly  careful  analysis  of  John’s 
(tacit!)  use  of  Plotinus. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  then,  to  the  vast  and  perennial  project  of  the 
Christian  critique  of  the  Christian  tradition  (for  many  Christians  representing 
the  cross  of  Christ  himself!),  the  authors  have  made  a solid,  honest  contribu- 
tion. 


David  B.  Evans 
Bibbiena  (Arezzo),  Italy 


Geyer,  Alan.  Ideology  in  America-.  Challenges  to  Faith.  Louisville:  Westminster 
John  Knox,  1997.  Pp.  139.  $17.00. 

Alan  Geyer,  senior  scholar  at  the  Churches  Center  for  Theology  and 
Public  Policy,  defines  ideology  as  “a  set  of  beliefs  and  symbols  that  serve  to 
interpret  social  reality  and  motivate  political  action.”  He  believes  that  ideol- 
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ogy  is  not  only  inevitable,  it  is  necessary  and,  as  “a  compelling  vision  of  what 
society  should  be  and  hopes  of  what  it  could  be,”  it  is  good. 

It  is  inevitable  because  all  of  us,  whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  act  and  think 
ideologically.  We  grasp  the  world  with  a certain  sense  of  its  meaning  and 
reality  that  we  have  learned  and  made  our  own,  and  that  we  express  in  our 
ideas  and  in  our  lives.  This  sense  of  reality  comes  out  of  our  thought  and 
experience;  it  is  never  simply  objective.  Many  ideologies  are  distorted  and 
inhuman  in  their  worldview  and  the  policies  they  dictate,  especially  when  they 
claim  to  be  the  one  true  science,  policy,  or  program.  Indeed,  Geyer  spends 
two-thirds  of  his  book  analyzing  and  exposing  such  systems  of  thought  and 
policy,  especially  the  “regressive  revolution”  that  is  undermining  our  vision  of 
America  as  a just  and  compassionate  society  and  even  corrupting  the  churches 
in  the  process. 

Still,  Christians  should  know  by  faith,  Geyer  says,  that  ideologies  are  both 
relative  and  necessary.  They  are  relative  because  God  is  their  judge,  who 
alone  knows  truth  whole.  They  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  respond  faithfully  to 
the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  God  in  our  society.  By  faith  we  are  called  to 
dream,  to  hope,  to  project  utopias  and  try  to  realize  them;  in  short,  to 
ideologize.  At  the  end  of  his  book,  the  author  proposes  an  ideology  for 
Christians  at  the  turn  of  the  twenty-first  century.  He  calls  it  democratic 
humanism.  He  uses  the  word  “convivial”  to  describe  it,  neither  individualist 
nor  communitarian.  For  believers,  it  is  a Christian  humanism,  “embodied  in 
the  uncompromised  humanity  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Problems 
of  justice  and  the  common  good,  both  economic  and  political,  are  worked  out 
in  relations  of  mutual  participation  and  respect,  in  a spirit  of  humility.  The 
welfare  state  should  be  reconstructed  in  this  spirit  to  assure  basic  economic 
rights  for  all.  Market  enterprise  and  government  regulation  should  be  bal- 
anced so  that  power  is  directed  toward  public  good  and  none  of  it  is  out  of 
control.  The  church  should  be  the  place  where  such  an  ideology  should  be 
discussed,  worked  out,  and  changed  as  need  be,  for  the  church  is,  by  God’s 
revelation  and  grace,  the  convivial  community  for  all  others.  Geyer  closes 
with  ten  specific  contributions  he  believes  the  church  can  make  to  this 
process. 

The  book  is  clear,  forcefully  written,  and  filled  with  sound  moral  insight 
into  American  society.  The  proposals  in  it  are  not  new,  but  perhaps  they 
should  not  be.  The  key  is  not  “progress”  but  a deeper  and  more  Christ- 
inspired  humanity  in  our  common  life.  The  use  of  the  provocative  concept 
“ideology”  to  describe  what  most  people  would  regard  as  open,  flexible 
formation  of  public  policy  informed  by  due  awareness  of  human  bias  and  sin, 
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is  more  a rhetorical  device  than  a new  insight.  Some  will  raise  questions  about 
the  relation  of  the  author’s  robust  idealism  to  the  realism  he  so  often  derides. 
The  agony  of  relative  decisions  in  a world  where  there  are  no  simply  good 
policies  or  right  actions  comes  a bit  short  in  his  analysis.  One  could  wish  that 
theology,  specifically  the  reality  of  the  crucified  Christ,  would  play  more  of  a 
role  in  his  policy  formation.  Christian  realism  can  serve  radical  social  change 
as  well  as  the  establishment.  Still,  this  book  is  a well-conceived  guide  for 
Christian  action  in  these  ideological,  wealth-driven,  uncompassionate  times. 
Those  who  need  guidance  for  change  should  read  it. 

Charles  C.  West 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Dorrien,  Gary.  The  Remaking  of  Evangelical  Theology.  Louisville:  Westminister 
John  Knox,  1998.  Pp.  162.  $24.00. 

A self-confessed  Anglican,  social  gospeller,  and  dialectical  theologian, 
Dorrien  views  evangelicalism  from  the  outside,  but  not  as  a stranger  and  not 
as  an  antagonist.  In  spite  of  its  faults,  he  does  not  ridicule  evangelicalism’s 
continued  existence  but  believes  that  it  keeps  alive  a spiritually  potent  and 
redemptive  form  of  the  gospel.  As  an  evangelical,  I can  testify  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  movement  is  deep  and  wide  and  can  report  that  he  is  full  of 
hope  for  its  future.  The  creative  ferment  that  he  documents  among  the 
evangelical  theologians  is  (to  him)  not  a sign  of  decline  and  disintegration  but 
a sign  of  health  and  vitality,  and  he  expects,  at  least  from  the  progressive 
voices,  that  they  will  make  significant  contributions  to  ecumenical  theological 
conversation.  The  book  affected  me  in  two  ways:  first,  it  made  me  proud  to  be 
part  of  a coalition  he  judges  to  have  value;  second,  it  helped  me  focus  on  the 
reforms  that  still  need  to  be  made  and  can  be  made. 

The  flow  of  the  presentation  in  the  book  is  clear,  pleasing,  and  informative. 
It  begins  with  the  making  of  fundamentalist  evangelicalism  in  the  1920s, 
which  is  the  form  of  evangelicalism  (for  better  or  for  worse)  that  we  have  had 
to  deal  with,  whether  as  insiders  or  as  outsiders.  This  phenomenon  was  a 
heady  brew,  made  up  of  dispensationalists  and  Princeton  orthodox  people 
with  roots  in  Protestant  scholasticism.  It  was  marked  by  rationalism,  mili- 
tancy, and  doctrinalism  and  certainly  had  a lot  of  maturing  to  do.  At  this  point 
in  the  book,  as  if  to  signal  an  attractive  possibility  that  did  not  eventuate, 
Dorrien  introduces  James  Orr,  the  Scottish  theologian  who  mixed  with 
fundamentalist  evangelicals  without  ever  being  one  himself.  One  wonders 
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what  might  have  been  if  modern  evangelicalism  had  not  been  marked  by 
rationalism,  militancy,  and  doctrinalism,  but  by  Orr’s  style  of  orthodoxy. 

Dorrien  goes  on  to  trace  the  attempts  to  reform  fundamentalist  evangelical- 
ism after  the  Second  World  War  by  a group  of  people,  many  of  whom  were 
associated  with  the  founding  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  1947.  Dorrien 
introduces  readers  to  Edward  John  Carnell,  Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  Gordon  Clark, 
Cornelius  Van  Til,  and  Bernard  Ramm  and  ennables  them  to  feel  the  pain  and 
pathos  of  their  attempts  to  reform  fundamentalist  evangelicalism.  On  the 
basis  of  these  early  efforts  at  reform,  younger  voices  began  to  be  heard  that 
questioned  the  rigidity  and  shallowness  of  the  fundamentalist  tradition  and 
created  a much  larger  evangelical  family  than  was  first  envisaged.  Among  their 
achievements  were  a less  hyped  and  more  realistic  conception  of  the  Bible,  a 
recovery  of  insight  from  the  Wesleyan  traditions  for  theological  method  and 
relational  theism,  an  appreciation  of  Barth  first  expressed  by  Bernard  Ramm, 
and  a move  toward  a more  open  and  generous  orthodoxy.  His  discussion  of 
my  own  work  in  this  context  as  something  of  a catalyst  I found  to  be  generous, 
enlightened,  fair,  and  frankly  encouraging.  The  reforms  of  evangelicalism 
have  allowed  for  links  to  be  forged  with  classical  Christians  from  the  mainline 
churches  such  as  the  postliberals  and  Barthians,  alliances  that  strengthen  both 
parties. 

Dorrien’s  account  tells  a hopeful  story.  He  rejoices  in  the  way  that 
evangelical  theology  is  growing  in  its  ability  to  interpret  God’s  Word  more 
profoundly  and  sees  its  potential  to  make  significant  contributions  in  the 
future.  He  has  an  agenda  but  it  is  an  agenda  that  delights.  Here  is  a theologian 
of  the  Protestant  mainline  who  treasures  the  great  traditions  that  we  share, 
and  who  looks  forward  to  evangelicals  abandoning  isolation  and  sectarian 
tendencies  and  joining  up  with  a larger  classical  grouping,  making  an  impor- 
tant witness  in  that  context.  One  caution  I would  add  to  an  otherwise 
encouraging  scenario  is  that  we  not  underestimate  the  power  of  the  militant 
and  rationalist  fundamentalist  root  to  reassert  itself  after  it  has  supposedly 
been  reformed.  After  all,  its  offer  of  absolute  certainty  (however  unsubstanti- 
ated) will  always  hold  out  an  appeal  for  those  who  lust  after  it,  so  that,  even 
after  it  has  been  reformed,  it  can  become  unreformed  again.  The  fundamen- 
talist tendency  that  so  many  among  us  have  had  to  overcome  does  not 
disappear  when  it  has  been  transcended  but  can  come  around  again  on  the 
next  cycle. 

Clark  H.  Pinnock 
McMaster  Divinity  College 
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Xi,  Lian.  The  Conversion  of  Missionaries-.  Liberalism  in  American  Protestant 
Missions  in  China , 1907-1932.  University  Park,  PA:  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  247.  $38.50. 

The  growing  number  of  recently-published  quality  histories  of  Christian 
missions  in  China  is  a welcome  by-product  of  the  normalizing  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  China  during  the  past  three  decades.  This 
work  by  Lian  Xi  can  be  added  to  this  number.  It  is  a captivating  examination 
of  the  awakening  experienced  by  certain  early  twentieth-century  Protestant 
missionaries  to  the  distinctive  and  commendable  characteristics  of  Chinese 
culture  and  their  conscious  rejection  of  the  imperious  attitude  manifested  by 
many  westerners  toward  the  Chinese  and  other  non-Christian  peoples. 

The  author  begins  by  analyzing  the  impact  of  China  on  the  lives  and 
thinking  of  three  missionaries  — Congregationalist  Edward  H.  Hume,  M.D., 
who  arrived  in  China  in  T905  as  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  the 
Yale-in-China  Mission;  Frank  J.  Rawlinson,  long-time  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Recorder  (1914-37),  who  was  sent  to  China  by  the  Southern  Baptists,  but, 
when  forced  to  resign  in  1921,  served  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  and  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
well-known  Presbyterian  missionary  (1914-33)  turned  novelist. 

According  to  Lian  Xi,  like  most  Protestant  missionaries  of  their  era,  Hume, 
Rawlinson,  and  Buck  went  to  China  with  a two-fold  purpose:  to  extend  to  the 
Chinese  the  benefits  of  western  civilization  to  convert  the  Chinese  to  the 
Christian  faith.  (This  may  have  been  true  for  Rawlinson,  but  it  debatable 
whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  Edward  Hume  or  Pearl  Buck.)  In  any  case, 
unlike  most  of  their  missionary  colleagues,  Hume,  Rawlinson,  and  Buck  were 
themselves  “converted”  and  eventually  became  interpreters  of  and  evangelists 
for  China  in  the  west.  That  all  were  able  writers  with  a wide  reading  audience 
extended  their  influence  immeasurably. 

Their  conversion,  Lian  Xi  contends,  was  the  result  of  the  transforming 
impact  on  them  by  Chinese  culture  — including  Chinese  nationalism  — as  well 
as  by  the  palpable  influence  of  theological  liberalism.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
author,  theological  liberalism  had  a more  pronounced  effect  on  them  and 
other  missionaries  in  China  than  it  had  on  their  constituents  and  denomina- 
tional structures  back  home.  In  a sense,  he  is  correct.  Yet  it  would  be  a mistake 
to  conclude  from  a casual  reading  of  this  book  that  the  missionaries  rejected 
the  traditional  rationale  for  missions  simply  because  they  grew  to  respect 
Chinese  culture  or  that  they  succumbed  to  the  sway  of  theological  modern- 
ism. The  second  part  of  this  provocative  work  makes  this  point  clear.  What 
Lian  Xi  does  not  make  clear,  but  is  known  by  many  missionaries,  is  the 
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difficulty  of  trying  to  hold  on  to  theological  theories  and  assumptions  when 
their  day-by-day  experiences  contradict  them. 

To  those  acquainted  with  Protestant  mission  history  in  China  — and  Lian 
Xi  spells  this  out— Hume,  Rawlinson,  and  Buck  were  not  alone  in  their  views. 
Others,  such  as  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  Timothy  Richard,  Karl  L.  Reichelt,  Earl  H. 
Cressy,  Henry  Winters  Luce,  G.  Gilbert  Reid,  and  John  Leighton  Stuart— to 
name  a few— espoused  many  of  the  same  ideas. 

Much  is  said  about  the  fundamentalist-modernist  struggle,  especially  in 
U.S.  Presbyterianism,  and  I found  Lian  Xi’s  account  objective  and  his 
perspective  worth  pondering.  At  times,  however,  I sensed  him  to  be  bit 
condescending  toward  missionaries  such  as  Karl  Reichelt  and  Gilbert  Reid 
who  made  valiant  attempts  to  promote  interfaith  understanding  and  good 
will.  As  a whole,  this  is  a balanced,  insightful,  and  exceedingly  readable  study 
of  a crucial  period  in  Protestant  Christian  and  mission  history. 

Alan  Neely 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Zikmund,  Barbara  Brown,  Adair  T.  Lummis,  and  Patricia  Mei  Yin  Chang. 
Clergy  Women:  An  Uphill  Calling.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1998. 
Pp.  199.  $20.00. 

The  authors  of  this  book  summarize  and  interpret  the  results  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  studies  of  Protestant  clergywomen  undertaken  to  date.  Spon- 
sored by  Hartford  Seminary  and  funded  by  the  Lilly  Endowment,  this  study  is 
based  on  data  collected  from  almost  5000  surveys  that  ordained  women  and 
men  from  sixteen  Protestant  denominations  provided  in  1993-94.  A fol- 
low-up to  a study  conducted  by  Hartford  Seminary  in  the  late  70s  and  early 
80s,  the  survey  results  were  supplemented  with  telephone  interviews  with  248 
respondents  (equal  numbers  of  women  and  men)  and  with  more  lengthy 
interviews  conducted  with  clergy  in  a variety  of  settings  (twenty-six  women, 
four  men).  In  addition,  600  lay  leaders  responded  to  a modified  version  of  the 
clergy  survey. 

For  comparison  purposes,  the  authors  cluster  the  denominations  in  three 
groups:  congregation-centered  (in  which  broad  decision-making  power  is 
vested  in  the  local  congregation),  institution-centered  (following  a presbyte- 
rian  or  episcopal  polity),  and  spirit-centered  (with  links  to  Holiness  and 
Pentecostal  movements).  Omitted  from  the  survey  are  Roman  Catholics 
(since  they  do  not  ordain  women)  and  women  in  historically  Black,  Protestant 
denominations  (regrettably,  and  with  no  reasons  given). 
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The  study  findings  both  confirm  and  challenge  assumptions  made  about 
clergywomen  in  contemporary  culture.  Statistically,  the  numbers  of  clergy- 
women  in  all  denominations  have  significantly  increased  since  the  late  1970s. 
However,  the  percentage  of  increase  has  slowed  in  the  90s,  and  clergywomen 
still  remain  a minority  in  nearly  every  aspect  of  church  life.  (Women  only 
averaged  10%  of  the  clergy  in  denominations  included  in  the  study.)  In 
addition,  women  continue  to  be  underpaid  and  underemployed,  making  9% 
less  than  their  male  counterparts  in  full-time  employment  with  equal  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  placement,  and  frequently  serving  in  part-time,  interim, 
non-parish  or  associate  (versus  senior)  pastor  positions. 

Far  more  clergywomen  than  men  are  single:  38%  of  women  versus  8%  of 
men.  However,  contrary  to  popular  mythology,  divorce  is  not  rampant  among 
clergywomen.  (The  divorce  rate  of  the  study  sample  — 24%  of  women,  18%  of 
men  — roughly  parallels  the  divorce  rate  in  the  country  as  a whole.)  Of  the 
women  who  are  married,  42%  are  married  to  clergymen  while  only  8%  of  the 
men  have  clergy  spouses.  Women  still  tend  to  be  the  primary  caretakers  of 
young  children,  and  find  the  juggling  of  family  responsibilities  and  ministry 
three  times  more  difficult  than  the  men  surveyed. 

In  terms  of  feminist  commitments,  the  authors  found  that  advocacy  for 
women  has  decreased  between  the  first  and  second  Hartford  studies,  and  that 
today’s  clergywomen  are  less  prepared  than  their  pioneer  forebears  of  the  ’70s 
to  deal  with  the  structural  sexism  that  confronts  them  in  ministry.  Isolation 
and  lack  of  connectedness  to  adequate  support  networks  can  cause  women  to 
blame  themselves  rather  than  institutions  and  systems  for  the  discrimination 
they  encounter  in  ministry. 

Two  of  the  book’s  most  interesting  discussions  center  around  leadership 
styles  and  employment  patterns  among  clergywomen.  While  confirming  that 
women  in  congregation  and  institution-centered  denominations  favor  a more 
democratic  style  of  leadership  (versus  the  more  directive  style  preferred  by 
women  in  spirit-centered  denominations),  the  authors  also  note  the  double- 
bind women  experience  when  leading  collegially:  being  faulted  as  too  “femi- 
nine” if  they  do  and  too  “masculine”  if  they  don’t.  Women  can  also  become 
conflicted  when  they  discover  that  their  collegial  leadership  styles  are  not 
always  the  most  effective  means  for  spurring  congregations  toward  greater 
activism  and  change. 

Perhaps  the  most  sobering  revelations  occur  in  the  book’s  final  chapters, 
where  the  authors  discuss  the  striking  discrepancies  between  the  career  paths 
of  women  and  men  in  ministry.  While  35%  of  men  are  called  to  be  solo 
pastors  in  their  first  jobs,  35%  of  women  are  assistant  or  associate  pastors. 
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Furthermore,  twice  as  many  women  (46%)  as  men  (23%)  are  likely  to  be  in 
non-parish  ministry  first  jobs.  These  realities  significantly  affect  subsequent 
career  paths,  with  far  more  men  (49%)  than  women  (19%)  being  in  church 
positions  with  managerial  authority  (senior  pastors,  heads  of  staff)  by  their 
third  jobs. 

While  the  authors  certainly  cite  and  condemn  the  inequities  that  contribute 
to  such  employment  patterns,  they  also  argue  that  women  should  be  viewed  as 
creatively  expanding  their  ministries  in  a difficult  situation,  rather  than  being 
labeled  “chronic  parish  dropouts,”  who  are  unsuited  for  parish  ministry. 
Could  it  be  that  clergywomen  are  actually  charting  a new  path  for  the  future 
of  ministry,  they  ask— one  in  which  ordained  clergy  of  both  genders  will 
engage  in  a variety  of  parish  and  non-parish  based  ministries  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime,  rather  than  following  the  traditional  pattern  of  serving  ever-larger 
congregations? 

While  the  verdict  is  still  out,  this  volume— with  its  thirty  pages  of  statistical 
charts  and  insightful  and  provocative  analysis  of  the  data  — challenges  us  all  to 
rethink  the  way  the  church  functions  in  relation  to  its  clergywomen.  The 
calling  is  still  markedly  “uphill,”  and  while  the  incline  may  be  decreasing,  it  is 
yet  far  from  level. 

Leonora  Tubbs  Tisdale 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Greider,  Kathleen  J.  Reckoning  With  Aggression:  Theology , Violence,  and  Vitality. 
Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  1997.  Pp.  144.  $15.00. 

Kathleen  J.  Greider  takes  on  the  daunting  task  of  challenging  misconcep- 
tions about  aggression  in  social-scientific  literature,  in  the  beliefs  and  atti- 
tudes toward  aggression  held  by  many  ordinary  Christians,  and  in  the  pastoral- 
theology  literature.  Her  interest  in  this  topic  goes  back  to  her  own  Amish 
roots.  She  realized  at  an  early  age  that  her  people,  restrained  and  reluctant  to 
draw  attention  to  themselves,  were  “too  often  stiflingly  contained,  excessively 
cautious,  dispassionately  agreeable,  and  lukewarm.”  She  longed  for  a stronger 
sense  of  human  agency,  and  greater  evidence  of  physical,  psychological,  and 
moral  vitality.  Those  who  exhibited  such  vitality  were  frequently  viewed  as 
disruptive  and  a threat  to  communal  harmony. 

Her  primary  objective  is  to  show  that  there  can  be  a constructive  form  of 
aggression,  one  that  is  not  inherently  violent,  but  expressive  of  human  vitality 
and  the  desire  to  thrive.  The  position  she  most  wants  to  challenge  says  that 
one  avoids  doing  violence  by  behaving  passively.  Passivity  is  almost  always 
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aggressive.  So  the  question  becomes  how  to  think  and  act  aggressively  without 
doing  violence.  If  there  is  a specific  foil  for  her  approach  to  aggression,  he  is 
David  W.  Augsburger,  a Mennonite  pastoral  theologian,  who  has  written 
extensively  on  issues  of  anger  and  aggression.  He  aligns  himself  with  social 
learning  theories  that  define  aggression  as  the  intent  to  harm,  and,  theologi- 
cally speaking,  characterizes  aggression  as  “loveless  power.”  Drawing  espe- 
cially on  the  theories  of  aggression  put  forward  by  D.  W.  Winnicott,  Greider 
takes  the  view  that  “the  aggressive  drive  does  not  inherently  cause  harm  but  is 
an  ambiguous  source  of  energy  for  living.”  The  key  word  here  is  “ambigu- 
ous,” thus  requiring  a discerning  eye  for  constructive  versus  destructive 
aggression.  Augmenting  her  use  of  Winnicott  with  a variety  of  theological 
voices  such  as  Susan  Thistlethwaite,  Rita  Nakashima  Brock,  James  Newton 
Poling,  Sojourner  Truth,  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  she  makes  a case  for 
aggression  as  something  to  be  “reckoned  with,”  requiring  “deep  and  wide- 
ranging  reflection  on  [its]  costs  and  values,  disciplined  efforts  to  develop  more 
relationship  to  aggression  in  oneself  and  in  others,  and  care-filled,  ethical 
utilization  of  aggression.” 

The  text  is  comprised  of  five  chapters,  concerned  with  problems  in 
aggression,  ways  of  understanding  aggression,  a theology  of  aggression, 
aggression  in  the  cultural  context,  and  caring  for  aggression.  The  chapter  on 
understandings  of  aggression  sets  forth  her  view  that  aggression  reflects  a 
fundamental  life-force  (or  vitality)  that  is  not  inherently  violent,  though  it 
may  be  used  for  violent  purposes.  Thus,  while  infants  certainly  act  aggres- 
sively, this  does  not  necessarily  mean  they  intend  harm.  Also,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  adult  who  has  been  the  object  of  the  infant’s  aggressiveness 
not  allow  herself  to  be  “undone”  by  it,  as  the  infant  needs  the  adult  to 
“survive”  its  aggression  toward  her.  Otherwise,  the  infant’s  object  world  lacks 
the  constancy  and  stability  the  infant  needs  in  order  to  establish  its  own  sense 
of  being  a constant  and  stable  self.  The  problem  is  that  parents  become 
“undone”  by  the  child’s  aggressiveness,  either  by  responding  to  it  with 
violence  (as  though  the  aggressor  intended  harm)  or  by  responding  passively 
(as  though  the  parent  is  powerless  to  withstand  it).  Greider  indicates  that 
children  learn  violence  from  their  environment,  often  in  the  ways  that  adults 
react  to  the  child’s  aggressiveness.  She  cites  research  studies  that  challenge 
earlier  social-scientific  assumptions  that  aggression  is  inherently  violent,  and 
notes  Winnicott’s  view  that  it  is  the  repression  of  aggression  that  poses  the 
greatest  threat  to  social  relations.  When  repressed,  it  produces,  according  to 
Poling,  the  two  extremes  of  rage  and  helplessness. 
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In  her  chapter  on  a theology  of  aggression,  Greider  locates  the  issue  of 
aggression  in  a theology  of  creation,  noting  that  the  same  aggression  that 
Winnicott  perceives  in  the  infant  is  reflected  in  the  creativity  of  God,  which  is 
also  bestowed  on  humans  as  integral  to  their  creaturehood.  Thus,  “We  are 
endowed  from  birth  with  the  significant  initiative,  assertion,  enterprise,  and 
boldness  by  which  we  have  defined  aggression.”  Furthermore,  this  divine 
aggression  is  for  relationality.  Therefore,  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  are 
also  to  use  our  own  aggression.  This  leads  to  discussion  of  the  misuses  of 
power  (for  violent  ends)  and  the  “underpowered”  distortion  of  aggression  in 
the  form  of  passivity.  A discussion  of  feminist  theologians’  emphasis  on 
passion  and  liberation  theology’s  emphasis  on  resistance  and  nonviolence 
leads  to  the  appeal  for  an  ethical  understanding  of  aggression,  especially  in 
light  of  its  inherent  complexities. 

The  chapter  on  the  cultural  context  of  aggression  focuses  on  its  complexi- 
ties in  white  racism  and  gender  socialization  (boys  are  encouraged  to  be 
aggressive  but  their  aggressiveness  is  carefully  monitored,  while  girls  are 
expected  to  be  compliant  and  their  aggressiveness  is  overlooked).  The  final 
chapter  focuses  on  issues  of  care,  emphasizing  the  need  for  a “re-parenting” 
of  aggression  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  adults  to  repair  the 
brokenness  that  occurred  earlier  in  life  due  to  distorted  views  on  aggression, 
and  to  become  more  sensitive  to  the  differences  between  aggressive  violence 
and  aggressive  vitality.  The  book  concludes  with  discussion  of  the  role  of 
spiritual  practice  in  reckoning  with  aggression. 

Greider  covers  a great  deal  of  ground  and  makes  a persuasive  case  for  her 
view  that  aggression  can  be  constructive.  The  theological  basis  for  her 
project— divine  creation— seems  an  appropriate  choice,  and  pays  significant 
dividends,  especially  as  it  provides  an  argument  for  human  aggression  that 
manifests  not  “loveless”  but  loving— and  lovely— power.  She  does  a nice  job 
of  illumining  Winnicott’s  views  on  the  complexity  of  aggression  (largely 
owing  to  the  interrelatedness  of  erotic  and  aggressive  energies  in  the  infant’s 
struggle  to  survive  and  thrive).  She  weakens  this  complexity,  however,  with  a 
non-Winnicottian  distinction  between  destructive  impulses  and  violent  inten- 
tions. In  essays  not  cited,  Winnicott  does  not  hesitate  to  talk  about  the  child’s 
hatred  and  desire  to  annihilate  the  object.  Nor  is  he  reluctant  to  claim  that  the 
“good  enough”  mother  has  hateful  feelings  and  impulses  toward  her  child. 
Her  ethical  concerns  (based  on  nonviolence)  distort  Winnicott’s  psychoana- 
lytic view  (shared  by  Erik  H.  Erikson)  that  the  struggle  for  life  can  hardly  be 
non-injurious  to  someone  else.  Thus,  the  ethical  ideal  of  “nonviolence” 
curtails  exploration  of  degrees  of  violence  in  aggressive  behavior.  A more 
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consistent  use  of  Winnicott’s  views  may  also  have  yielded  an  understanding  of 
God  as  capable  of  violent  intent.  Also,  her  focus  on  Winnicott’s  account  of 
infant-parent  interaction  virtually  precludes  consideration  of  verbal  aggressive- 
ness, perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  human  violence.  Finally,  I would 
have  liked  greater  attention  to  aggression  at  the  psychosocial  level.  While  one 
can  hardly  fault  her  attention  to  aggression  at  the  macro  — cultural— level, 
more  concrete  illustrations  of  aggression  in  family  and  church  life,  in  the 
workplace,  in  competition  for  goods  and  services,  would  have  strengthened 
her  case  for  the  importance  of  the  theories  presented.  Some  comment  on  the 
complex  role  of  alcohol  abuse  in  aggression  and  passivity  would  have  been  an 
added  bonus.  Still,  as  a challenge  to  Augsburger’s  view  of  aggression  as 
necessarily  wrongful,  and  as  an  argument  against  the  repression  of  aggression 
in  the  name  of  Christian  decorum,  Greider’s  book  is  a valuable  and  welcome 
contribution  to  an  enduring  issue. 

Donald  Capps 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Old,  Hughes  Oliphant.  The  Reading  and  Preaching  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Worship  of  the  Christian  Church.  Vol.  i,  The  Biblical  Period.  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1998.  Pp.  383.  $35.00. 

Here  is  a book  that  Augustine  of  Hippo  would  have  loved  because  it  links 
the  pastoral  ministry  of  preaching  with  its  liturgical  context  of  praise  and 
thanks.  Old  writes  not  only  from  an  extensive  experience  in  the  ministry  of 
preaching  but  also  with  impeccable  scholarly  credentials.  It  is  his  pastoral 
concern,  however,  about  the  contemporary  quality  and  relevance  of  preaching 
in  the  Christian  churches  that  has  prompted  him  to  undertake  this  audacious 
multivolume  study  that  begins  with  Israel  and  will  end  with  our  own  time. 
This  review  deals  with  the  first  volume,  the  biblical  period. 

Old  connects  preaching  and  praise  with  the  question,  “How  is  preaching 
worship?”  He  prefaces  his  answer  by  pointing  to  Jesus  as  “the  pattern  of 
preaching  and  the  gospel  to  be  preached.”  Old’s  answer  to  the  question  itself 
reveals  the  unique  and  pastoral  character  of  his  work:  “to  see  how  preaching 
in  one  age  after  another  has  been  done  as  a sacred  service.”  Since  all  preaching 
is  not  worship  in  the  same  way,  five  types  of  preaching  are  immediately 
recognized:  expository,  evangelistic,  catechetical,  festal,  and  prophetic.  Any- 
one involved  in  ministry  will  have  experienced  these  different  but  complemen- 
tary preaching  tasks  in  various  degrees. 
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Three  chapters  deal  with  the  roots  of  the  Christian  ministry  of  the  Word  in 
the  worship  of  Israel,  in  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  aposdes,  and  in  that 
of  the  second-  and  third-century  churches.  What  immediately  strikes  the 
reader  is  how  well  Old  is  able  to  uncover  the  different  patterns  of  the 
celebrated  Word  in  these  three  periods  without  becoming  sidetracked  by  the 
daunting  literature  that  they  have  generated.  His  impressive  command  of  that 
literature,  however,  allows  him  to  select  whatever  will  uncover  the  unique 
character  of  the  preached  and  celebrated  word  in  each  historical  period. 

The  first  chapter’s  discussion  of  the  Word  in  the  worship  of  Israel  focuses 
on  its  expression  in  the  law,  the  prophets,  the  wisdom  books,  and  its  ministry 
in  the  synagogues  and  rabbinical  schools.  In  Deuteronomy,  the  Word  is 
preached  to  evoke  a renewed  covenantal  relationship  of  obedience,  to  legislate 
the  order  of  worship,  and  to  “remember”  God’s  faithfulness,  which  is  the  core 
of  that  worship.  Old  contextualizes  some  of  the  prophetic  preaching  by 
pointing  out  the  custom  of  preaching  at  the  temple  gates  before  entering  for 
worship  and  the  function  of  prophetic  action-words  as  confirming  the  preached 
word.  Sapiential  piety  encouraged  expository  preaching  and  “what  Scripture 
taught  about  God’s  gracious  acts  of  salvation  and  God’s  will  for  their  lives.”  In 
other  words,  Old’s  approach  renders  familiar  scriptural  passages  fresh  and 
arresting. 

When  the  Gospels  are  seen  and  heard  in  their  earlier  preached  form,  the 
different  layers  of  evangelistic,  catechetical,  and  post-catechetical  preaching 
emerge  more  clearly.  Old  also  has  some  fresh  insights  about  John’s  Gospel  in 
which  a high  logos  Christology  is  coupled  with  a high  theology  of  proclama- 
tion. Thus,  the  bread  of  life  discourse  is  understood  as  speaking  of  both 
sacrament  and  sermon  within  a covenantal  fellowship.  After  reviewing  preach- 
ing in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Old  returns  to  a question  that  will  be  repeated 
throughout  the  three  volumes:  “How  is  this  kind  of  preaching— missionary  or 
evangelistic  preaching— related  to  worship?”  His  answer  is  both  sound  and 
challenging:  Such  preaching  always  attempts  to  evoke  repentance  and  bap- 
tism, the  mark  of  authentic  worship.  He  is  insightful,  whether  speaking  of  the 
daily  preaching  implied  in  the  Didache  or  the  linking  of  preaching  and 
leadership  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr. 

Old  has  achieved  something  exceptional  in  this  first  volume.  As  a gifted 
teacher,  he  reviews  familiar  material  and  makes  it  new  again  by  his  studied 
insights  and  his  ministerial  concerns.  His  writing  is  both  clear  and  elegant. 
Above  all,  he  renews  our  own  commitment  to  the  preached  and  celebrated 
Word  by  his  own  vigorous  reading  of  its  ministry.  Both  pastors  and  scholars 
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will  benefit  from  a similar  reading  of  his  account.  I look  forward  to  the  other 
volumes. 

Regis  A.  Duffy 
St.  Bonaventure  University 


Old,  Hughes  Oliphant.  The  Reading  and  Preaching  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Worship  of  the  Christian  Church.  Vol.  2,  The  Patristic  Age.  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1998.  Pp.  481.  $42.00. 

The  volume  under  review  is  a segment  of  an  ambitious  writing  program. 
The  plan  for  the  entire  work  calls  for  seven  volumes.  The  first  two  average  a 
little  under  450  pages,  so  the  entire  enterprise  can  be  expected  to  run  well 
over  3,000  pages.  As  one  who  has  devoted  his  available  time  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  an  unfinished  project  that  is  similar  but  much  smaller  (around 
1,300  pp.),  I am  simply  astonished  at  the  energy  and  discipline  of  the  author. 

The  current  volume  treats  what  it  calls  the  patristic  age,  but  begins  with 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (315-86)  and  ends  with  Gregory  the  Great  (540-604)  and 
thus  deals  only  with  the  “Golden  Age”  of  the  fathers.  It  is  a great,  rambling 
book  and  the  experience  of  reading  it  is  rather  like  being  taken  on  a long  and 
leisurely  tour  of  a great  art  museum  by  someone  who  is  not  an  art  historian 
but  who  is  devoted  to  the  collection  and  has  spent  much  time  studying  it.  On 
the  whole,  the  experience  is  very  enjoyable.  Its  greatest  virtue  is  that  it 
analyzes  a number  of  individual  sermons  by  each  preacher,  giving  readers  a 
sense  of  what  they  are  like  and  possibly  encouraging  them  to  seek  out  the 
originals.  The  faults  are  what  one  might  expect.  There  is  a good  bit  of 
repetition,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  thoughts  of 
the  preacher  and  those  of  the  writer. 

To  understand  why  the  author  began  this  enormous  project  and  what  he  is 
trying  to  accomplish,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  introduction  to  volume  one, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  focus  and  scope  of  his  work.  He  writes  under  the 
conviction  that  what  he  calls  “the  Great  American  School  of  preaching”  (a 
school  that  embraces  such  disparate  figures  as  Charles  Finney,  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick)  has  come  to  an  end.  The  evidence  for 
that  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  there  are  few  preachers  around  who  attract 
large  congregations. 

Old  makes  no  claim  to  be  writing  the  definitive  history  of  preaching;  what 
he  has  in  mind,  rather,  is  understanding  preaching  as  worship:  “I  wanted  to 
discover  how  other  pastors  in  other  ages  and  lands  understood  the  relation  of 
their  preaching  to  the  worship  of  God.”  Involved  in  this  is  how  preaching 
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relates  to  the  reading  of  scripture  in  church  services  and  how  these  two 
activities  relate  to  the  other  elements  of  corporate  worship.  In  this  introduc- 
tion, Old  also  introduces  his  readers  to  the  vocabulary  he  will  be  using.  Thus, 
for  instance,  he  divides  sermons  into  five  genres:  expository,  evangelistic, 
catechetical,  festal,  and  prophetic.  Not  everyone  means  by  these  terms  what 
he  means  by  them,  but  he  defines  them  carefully  and  uses  them  consistently, 
so  there  can  be  no  complaint. 

While  I found  volume  two  a pleasure  to  read  and  learned  much  from  it,  I 
had  one  major  discomfort  with  it  all  the  way  through,  and  that  is  that  the 
sermons  of  the  fathers  are  presented  in  a way  that  seems  acontextual.  The 
amount  of  historical  and  biographical  background  given  is  minimal  and,  while 
a good  bit  of  secondary  literature  is  cited  in  footnotes,  very  little  of  it  seems  to 
shape  the  interpretation  given  in  the  text.  In  other  words,  the  reading  of  these 
sermons  seems  idiosyncratic;  the  sermons  studied  are  evaluated  according  to  a 
norm  that  often  seems  foreign  to  them.  A special  vocabulary  is  used  in  these 
evaluations,  and  footnotes  suggest  that  it  comes  from  a schema  developed  in 
the  author’s  earlier  book,  Themes  and  Variations  for  a Christian  Doxology : Some 
Thoughts  on  a Theology  of  Worship.  I have  not  read  that  book,  but  I get  the 
impression  that  it  assumes  there  are  correct  and  incorrect  forms  of  worship 
and  that  the  correct  ones  are  those  of  American  heirs  of  the  Reformed 
tradition.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  way  that  expository  preaching  is 
valued  over  other  kinds  and  lectio  continua  is  preferred  to  use  of  a lectionary. 

Associated  with  that  is  a tendency  to  speak  in  terms  of  typologies,  so  that 
things  are  categorized  as  to  whether  they  are  Neoplationic,  Stoic,  or  some 
other  stereotype  that  is  reduced  to  a few  characteristics  that  are  then  used  to 
sort  out  a great  deal  of  material  that  seems  to  me  enormously  more  complex.  A case 
in  point  is  the  author’s  acute  distress  at  Cyril  of  Jerusalem’s  mystagogical  cateche- 
sis,  which  he  associates  with  the  mystery  religions  — one  of  his  bugbears. 

In  so  short  a review,  a discussion  of  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  preaching 
of  individual  fathers  is  impossible.  That  is  a pity  because  there  is  much  that  is 
insightful  as  well  as  some  that  is  eccentric  and  even  provincial.  With  so  much  to  re- 
commend the  book,  I am  sorry  that  I cannot  give  it  an  unqualified  endorsement. 

O.  C.  Edwards  Jr. 

Seabury-Western  Theological  Seminary 

Randolph,  David  James.  The  Renewal  of  Preaching  in  the  21st  Century.  Babylon, 
NY:  Hanging  Gardens,  1998. 

David  James  Randolph  is  a pivotal  figure  for  contemporary  homiletical 
theory.  He  cofounded  in  1965,  with  Donald  Macleod  and  William  Thomp- 
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son,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Academy  of  Homiletics,  a guild  for  scholars 
and  teachers  of  preaching.  During  the  founding  meeting  of  the  Academy,  he 
coined  the  term  “New  Homiletic,”  which  has  become  something  of  a mantra 
for  a wider  movement  in  the  field.  In  1969,  he  developed  this  new  departure 
for  homiletics  in  The  Renewal  of  Preaching.  Now,  thirty  years  later,  Randolph, 
concluding  his  pastoral  ministry  on  Long  Island  and  overseeing  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a new  program  in  Communications  at  the  Center  for  the  Arts,  Religion 
and  Education  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union  in  Berkeley,  California, 
has  reprinted  his  original  book  in  spiral-bound,  photo-copied  form  under  the 
expanded  title,  The  Renewal  of  Preaching  in  the  21st  Century. 

Randolph’s  original  proposal  took  the  Word-event  theory  of  Ernst  Fuchs’ 
and  Gerhard  Ebeling’s  post-Bultmannian  New  Hermeneutic,  the  last  great 
Protestant  theology  of  the  Word,  and  transposed  it  programmatically  into  a 
new  paradigm  for  American  preaching.  Unlike  the  older  homiletics,  typified 
in  John  A.  Broadus  (1827-1895)  and  his  perdurable  textbook,  the  focus  was  no 
longer  on  what  sermons  said,  but  rather  on  what  they  did.  This  reorientation 
of  preaching  signaled  a move  from  the  exposition  of  a text  to  its  execution,  as 
the  performative  dimensions  of  communication  were  given  primacy  over  the 
cognitive.  Preachers  could  no  longer  be  content  with  expounding  on  what 
texts  originally  meant;  they  had  to  venture  uncovering  the  text’s  deeper, 
culture-transcending  intentionality  and  then  advance  the  arc  of  this  intention- 
ality  out  of  the  Bible  and  into  the  present.  The  pulpit’s  aim,  paraphrasing 
Ebeling,  became  not  so  much  to  understand  the  text,  but  to  understand 
human  existence  through  the  text.  In  other  words,  preaching  placed  texts  on 
target. 

Rereading  Randolph  today,  one  is  struck  with  how  many  homiletical 
commonplaces  subsequently  associated  with  Fred  Craddock,  Eugene  Lowry, 
and  Thomas  Long  are  seminally  formulated  here.  It  is  Randolph  who 
proposes  that  the  literary  forms  of  the  Bible  should  determine  the  sermon’s 
own  structures;  that  “concretion”  or  experiential  enfleshment  is  preferable  to 
logical  abstractions;  that  a well-told  story  need  not  simply  illustrate  a point, 
but  can  itself  be  the  point;  and,  that  indirect  discourse  often  succeeds  better  in 
gaining  a hearing  than  direct  argumentative  assaults.  All  of  this  suggests  why 
Randolph’s  revolutionary  manifesto  of  1969  now  reads  more  like  a founding 
charter  enshrining  the  tenets  of  today’s  homiletical  establishment. 

The  success  of  Randolph’s  New  Homiletic  in  achieving  longstanding 
academic  hegemony,  in  contrast  to  its  short-lived  parent,  the  New  Herme- 
neutic, does  raise  a curious  question.  How  is  it  that  a movement  that 
dominated  German-speaking  theology  at  most  from  1954  (with  the  publica- 
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tion  of  Fuchs’  Hermeneutik ) until  1964  (with  the  advent  of  Moltmann’s 
Theology  of  Hope ) could  have  reigned  largely  unchallenged  over  American 
homiletics  for  thirty  years?  Is  there  something  in  the  American  context, 
perhaps  our  predilection  for  the  reinvention  of  the  self  or  for  the  rhetoric  of 
transformation,  that  offered  the  New  Hermeneutic— and  precisely  in  the 
dress  of  a derivative  homiletical  theory— a more  receptive  hearing  on  these 
shores  than  in  its  native,  and  cooler,  continental  context?  Or,  have  the  New 
Hermeneutic  underpinnings  of  the  New  Homiletic  yet  to  undergo  from  the 
hands  of  homileticians  the  rigorous  theological  and  philosophical  scrutiny 
that  led  to  their  demise  at  the  hands  of  systematicians  over  a generation  ago? 
Or,  was  the  New  Hermeneutic,  with  its  claims  about  the  “linguisticality  of 
existence,”  a harbinger  of  today’s  postmodernism? 

Whatever  the  answers,  this  timely  reissue  by  Randolph,  newly  introduced 
by  Robert  Stephen  Reid  and  with  an  epilogue  by  the  author,  may  prompt  an 
overdue  reassessment  of  a large  legacy.  For  his  part,  David  James  Randolph 
remains  optimistic  that  “with  some  course  corrections”  the  New  Homiletic 
will  continue  to  guide  the  teaching  of  preaching  into  the  next  century. 

James  F.  Kay 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Achtemeier,  Elizabeth.  Preaching  from  the  Minor  Prophets : Texts  and  Sermon 
Suggestions.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1998.  Pp.  143.  $14.00. 

Fortunately,  Elizabeth  Achtemeier’s  recent  retirement  does  not  mean  that 
she  has  retired  her  pen,  but  continues  to  provide  preachers  with  useful 
theological  and  practical  pedagogy  for  understanding  and  applying  scripture 
in  Christian  contexts.  This  current  volume  is  another  in  a long  line  of  helpful 
works  she  has  written,  which  include  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Proclamation  of 
the  Gospel , Nahum— Malachi  in  the  Interpretation  commentary  series,  Preach- 
ing from  the  Old  Testament,  and  Minor  Prophets  I in  the  New  International 
Bible  Commentary. 

Though  slim  and  economical,  one  ought  to  regard  this  latest  volume  as  a 
reference  tool.  No  mere  one-time  read,  this  book  will  be  referred  to  again  and 
again  as  one  works  from  the  minor  prophets  for  preaching  or  teaching  in  the 
church. 

Achtemeier  writes  out  of  her  own  burden  that  the  minor  prophets  are 
virtually  unknown  in  the  church  today.  Even  if  one  were  to  follow  the 
three-year  lectionary  put  out  by  the  Consultation  on  Common  Texts,  one 
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would  only  come  across  twelve  passages  from  the  minor  prophets  — a small 
sampling  in  view  of  their  total  of  sixty-six  chapters. 

The  book  is  well-ordered.  Each  prophet  is  treated  in  a separate  chapter  in 
its  canonical  (Protestant  English)  order.  Each  treatment  begins  with  a short 
list  (two  to  four)  of  recommended  commentaries.  Next  comes  a thumbnail 
sketch  of  the  historical  and  theological  contexts  for  the  prophet  under 
consideration.  The  sketches  are  less  than  a page  in  length,  yet  so  well  done 
that  they  serve  to  bring  the  preacher  quickly  up  to  speed  on  important 
contextual  matters.  Lastly,  Achtemeier  selects  two  or  three  specific  passages 
within  each  prophetic  book  and  offers:  i)  exegetical  notes  in  a historical-critical/ 
biblical-theology  mode  of  interpretation;  2)  sermon  titles;  3)  and  suggestions 
for  preaching  the  text  in  the  context  of  Christian  worship. 

While  this  book  is  well  worth  its  price,  a fewr  matters  bear  consideration. 
First,  it  is  striking  that  of  all  the  commentaries  that  Achtemeier  recommends 
(besides  her  own),  only  two  have  publication  dates  after  1977  — both  of  those 
in  1984.  The  implied  message  is  that  the  only  commentaries  published  in  the 
last  fifteen  to  twenty  years  worth  the  preacher’s  while  are  Achtemeier’s  own. 
Those  she  lists  are  worthy  of  mention,  but  a quick  perusal  of  the  recent 
literature  shows  that  she  has  omitted  some  fine  current  work  which  would 
benefit  the  preacher.  Though  I would  include  Achtemeier’s  commentaries  in 
any  list  I compile  for  preachers,  I would  also  include  among  others,  the 
following,  all  of  which  have  been  published  since  1985:  J.  J.  M.  Roberts 
{Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah ),  F.  I.  Anderson  and  D.  N.  Freedman 
{Hosea  and  Amos),  P.  C.  Craigie  (12  Prophets ),  J.  M.  Sasson  (Jonah),  C.  L. 
Meyers  and  E.  M.  Meyers  ( Haggai  and  Zechariah  1-8),  and  T.  McComiskey 
(“Hosea”),  R.  B.  Dillard  (“Joel”),  B.  K.  Waltke  (“Micah”),  and  T.  Longman 
III  (“Nahum”)  in  The  Minor  Prophets:  An  Exegetical  and  Expository  Commen- 
tary. 

Second,  one  of  the  things  for  which  Achtemeier  is  known  in  homiletical 
theory  is  her  insistence  that  every  sermon  on  an  Old  Testament  text  ought  to 
be  paired  with  a New  Testament  text  in  order  for  it  legitimately  to  constitute 
Christian  preaching.  In  this  latest  volume,  however,  she  never  addresses  this 
issue  directly,  preferring  instead  to  demonstrate  her  talent  for  intertextual 
dialogue  with  a view  to  preaching.  In  the  main,  her  demonstrations  are 
natural,  even  quite  evocative  at  times.  Once  she  refrains  altogether  from 
mentioning  any  New  Testament  connection.  Elsewhere  she  drops  the  respon- 
sibility for  such  dialogue  into  the  preacher’s  lap:  “the  preacher  will  want  to 
explore  in  the  New  Testament  how  God  has  accomplished  that  act  [of  God’s 
merciful  forgiveness].”  Maybe  so,  but  why  and  how? 
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Third,  a larger  issue  concerns  recent  discussions  in  homiletical  theory 
especially  by  Edward  Farley,  David  Buttrick,  and  Ronald  Allen  about  the 
relationship  of  the  gospel  to  the  use  of  scripture  in  preaching.  By  engaging 
this  current  issue,  Achtemeier’s  book  would  be  significantly  strengthened 
both  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  contemporary  homiletical  theory  and  to 
the  preacher’s  own  growth  toward  fulfilling  the  primary  call  of  preaching:  to 
bear  witness  to  the  gospel.  For  example,  her  strident  criticism  regarding  the 
lack  of  minor  prophets’  passages  in  the  lectionary  and  their  infrequent  use  in 
preaching  is  predicated  on  the  uncritical  assumption  that  just  because  those 
texts  are  in  the  Bible  they  ought  to  be  used  for  preaching  in  Christian  worship. 
But  why  do  we  assume  this?  What  does  such  an  assumption  imply  about  the 
message  that  preachers  have  been  commissioned  to  preach?  What  does  this 
assumption  say  about  the  relationship  of  preaching’s  message  to  individual 
texts  in  the  Bible?  Perhaps  we  ought  to  ask  from  a different  frame  of 
reference:  As  Christian  proclaimers  who  have  been  commissioned  by  Christ 
and  his  church  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  how  do  minor  prophets  help  us 
understand  the  gospel  that  we  are  charged  with  proclaiming  in  our  contempo- 
rary contexts? 

Preachers  will  make  good  use  of  this  new  guidebook  for  preaching  from  the 
minor  prophets.  May  Achtemeier’s  pedagogy  of  preachers  continue  through 
many  more  such  helpful  contributions. 

Andre  Resner  Jr. 

Princeton,  NJ 


Thomas,  Frank  A.  They  Like  to  Never  Quit  Praisin'  God : The  Role  of  Celebration 
in  Preaching.  Cleveland:  United  Church  Press,  1997.  Pp.  142.  $14.95. 

The  genius  of  an  oral  tradition  set  down  in  writing  may  finally  be  coming 
into  its  own  as  a new  generation  of  black  scholars  dissects  and  deciphers  a 
multifaceted  preaching  style  commonly  known  as  African  American  preach- 
ing. Frank  A.  Thomas,  pastor  of  New  Faith  Baptist  Church  in  Matteson, 
Illinois,  and  the  most  recently  published  disciple  of  Henry  Mitchell’s  celebra- 
tive  preaching  methodology,  provides  us  with  the  most  extensive  analysis  to 
date  on  the  role  of  celebration  in  the  African  American  sermon.  Thomas 
views  the  assurance  of  God’s  grace  as  the  source  of  praise  in  the  African 
American  preaching  tradition.  So  convinced  is  he  of  this  theological  point  of 
departure  that  he  fashions  it  into  a formal  definition  that  becomes  the 
touchstone  for  his  celebrative  preaching  methodology.  The  purpose  of  Afri- 
can American  preaching,  as  defined  by  Thomas,  is  to  help  people  experience  the 
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assurance  of  grace  (the  good  news)  that  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Celebra- 
tion, then,  is  the  natural  response  of  those  who  have  received  and  appropri- 
ated this  assurance,  and  it  is  also  the  most  effective  method  and  vehicle  to 
facilitate  this  assurance. 

Thomas  believes  western  preaching  has  focused  too  much  on  deductive 
rationalistic  thought  and  not  enough  on  the  emotional  process.  He  contends 
there  are  five  elements  in  the  emotional  process  that  move  the  sermon  toward 
celebration:  (i)  the  use  of  dialogical  language  that  encourages  the  listener  to 
experience  the  gospel  more  deeply  and  profoundly;  (2)  an  appeal  to  core 
beliefs,  i.e.,  those  deep-seated,  broad  principles  for  living  shaped  by  cognitive, 
emotive,  and  intuitive  evaluation;  (3)  the  concern  for  emotive  movement  that 
shifts  the  emphasis  from  logical  coherence  to  an  arousal  of  emotion  as  an 
opening  into  core  beliefs;  (4)  unity  of  form  and  substance  that  allows  the 
message  to  register  in  the  intuitive;  and  (5)  creative  use  of  reversals  that  set  the 
stage  for  a fresh  hearing  of  the  gospel. 

The  celebrative  act  itself  is  defined  by  Thomas  as  the  culmination  of 
sermonic  design,  where  a moment  is  created  in  which  the  remembrance  of  a 
redemptive  past  and/or  the  conviction  of  a liberated  future  transform  the 
events  immediately  experienced.  Conceding  that  true  celebration  is  a gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  also  sees  it  as  a conscious  process  by  which  the  preacher 
comes  to  choose  and  present  celebrative  images  upon  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  ride  to  help  people  experience  the  assurance  of  grace.  To  that  end,  he 
offers  several  helpful  principles  relating  to  sense  appeal  and  how  the  preacher 
and  listener  can  experience  and  ultimately  celebrate  the  gospel.  A sermon- 
building celebrative  methodology  along  with  several  sample  sermons  are  also 
included  in  the  book. 

Thomas  builds  on  and  brings  to  greater  clarity  the  celebrative  methodology 
popularized  by  his  mentor,  Henry  Mitchell.  While  there  is  much  in  the  book 
that  is  commendable  and  praiseworthy,  it  falls  short  in  several  respects.  Since 
nomenclature  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  descriptive  transferral  of  the 
oral  to  the  written  page,  words  and  concepts  demand  precision  and  care. 
Thomas’  nomenclature  is  at  times  confusing  and  verbose;  for  example,  his 
characterization  of  celebrative  preaching  as  “celebrative  design,”  or  his  lack  of 
distinction  between  celebrative  context  and  process.  His  arguments  on  the 
elements  of  emotional  process  are  not  clear  and  are  disproportionate  to  one 
another.  Also,  he  could  have  drawn  a more  precise  distinction  between 
elements  of  emotional  process  and  dynamics  that  foster  celebration.  Thomas’ 
privileging  of  emotion  and  intuition  relegates  content  to  an  inferior  status  in 
his  methodology.  While  he  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  move 
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anyone  without  rational  discourse,  he  says  little  about  the  biblical  exegesis, 
theological  reflection,  and  rhetorical  strategies  on  which  a bona  fide  celebra- 
tive  encounter  must  surely  depend.  In  arguing  so  forcefully  for  emotional 
process  and  against  rationalistic  preaching,  Thomas,  at  times,  is  too  dismissive 
of  rhetoric  (strategies  we  employ  for  telling  the  story),  and  too  inclined  to 
skim  the  import  of  discourse  (the  biblical  and  theological  content  of  what  is 
proclaimed).  While  it  is  important  to  make  sure  preachers  know  how  to 
celebrate  it  is  equally  important  that  they  have  something  of  substance  to 
celebrate. 

Its  shortcomings  notwithstanding,  this  book  is  a worthy  addition  to  the 
growing  number  of  works  on  African  American  preaching.  While  arguing 
forcefully  throughout  the  book  for  an  “intuitive”  approach  to  preaching, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  Thomas’  rational  discourse  that  moves  us  to  a 
more  conscious  and  intentional  use  of  the  celebrative  act  in  the  African 
American  sermon. 

CleophusJ.  LaRue 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Lane,  Belden  C.  The  Solace  of  Fierce  Landscapes:  Exploring  Desert  and  Mountain 
Spirituality.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1998.  Pp.  232.  $25.00. 

Belden  C.  Lane  is  superbly  positioned,  being  both  a Christian  scholar  and  a 
scholar  of  Christian  tradition,  to  investigate  the  dynamic  interaction  between 
spirituality  and  landscape.  Lane,  a Presbyterian  minister  who  teaches  Theo- 
logical and  American  Studies  at  Saint  Louis  University,  established  his 
expertise  in  religion  and  landscape  studies  in  his  earlier  book,  Landscapes  of  the 
Sacred-.  Geography  and  Narrative  in  American  Spirituality.  The  Solace  of  Fierce 
Landscapes  continues  this  theme  of  spiritual  geography,  albeit  on  a more 
personal  level,  through  an  exploration  of  self,  Christian  community,  and 
spiritual  transformation. 

The  crux  of  Lane’s  argument  is  that  geography  and  spiritual  life  are 
connected.  The  ritual  practice  (or  habitus)  of  a Christian  community  is 
communally  formed,  sacramentally  expressed,  and  necessary  for  all  Christian 
spirituality.  This  ritual  practice  is  made  more  whole  when  it  engages  the 
landscape  (the  dwelling-place,  or  habitat)  in  which  it  is  practiced.  For  Lane, 
“liturgy  and  landscape  become  separate  readings  of  a single  mystery.” 

The  precipitating  factor  for  Lane’s  spiritual  journey  through  landscape  is 
grief:  the  long  decline  of  his  mother’s  health  and  the  untimely  death  of  a 
graduate  student.  Throughout  these  experiences,  Lane  finds  himself  infused 
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with  “an  acute,  personal  longing  for  fierce  terrain.”  That  grief  should  effect 
an  inexplicable  desire  for  such  landscape  is  not  surprising.  Loss  often  serves  as 
the  lens  through  which  writers  engage  landscape  (see  Greta  Ehrlich’s  The 
Solace  of  Empty  Spaces , Charles  Siebert’s  Wickerby : An  Urban  Pastoral , or 
Kathleen  Norris’  Dakota).  Grief  propels  these  authors  to  risk  themselves  to 
landscapes  capable  of  great  cruelty  and  extraordinary  healing.  It  is  this  risk 
that  distinguishes  pilgrimage  from  tourism;  risk  creates  the  vulnerability 
necessary  to  “enter”  a landscape  rather  than  simply  to  take  snapshots  of 
scenery.  Lane  is  not  content  to  remain  within  the  interior  world  of  personal 
reflection,  however.  The  Solace  of  Fierce  Landscapes  begins  where  most  other 
memoirs  end;  his  experiences  serve  as  an  introduction  to  biblical  and  Chris- 
tian spirituality,  especially  the  apophatic  tradition  practiced  by  the  Desert 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 

The  Solace  of  Fierce  Landscapes  unfolds  in  three  major  sections  organized  in 
the  classic  three-step  movement  of  Christian  spirituality:  desert,  mountain, 
and  cloud.  The  pilgrim’s  journey  is  examined  through  each  topographical 
movement:  purgation  (desert),  illumination  (mountain),  and  union  with  the 
divine  (cloud).  Lane’s  approach  is  intertextual;  each  of  the  three  sections  is 
comprised  of  critical  essays,  reflective  meditations,  and  travel  narratives.  This 
pilgrimage  through  desert,  mountain,  and  cloud  need  not  be  restricted  to 
healthy-wealthy  tourists  able  to  climb  Mt.  Sinai  or  spiritual  professionals  who 
can  “get  thyselves”  to  remote  monasteries.  Mundane  landscapes  often  present 
themselves  as  places  of  pilgrimage;  a nursing  home  or  a professor’s  office  can 
be  landscapes  of  purgation  and  illumination. 

Current  literature  on  spirituality  and  place  is  ripe  with  poetic  insight  but  is 
often  bereft  of  critical  discussion  regarding  methodologies  of  landscape 
perception.  Readers  interested  in  a more  scholarly  approach  to  spiritual 
geography  will  be  grateful  for  Lane’s  introductory  chapter  on  methodology 
(the  author  encourages  readers  who  are  unconcerned  to  skip  this  chapter). 
How  does  one  “enter”  a landscape?  Does  a particular  landscape  automatically 
grant  spiritual  insight?  How  do  geography  and  spirituality  converge?  Lane 
uses  three  horizons  of  meaning— the  individual,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
collective  habitus  of  community  fashioned  from  the  place  itself— to  engage  a 
particular  landscape.  These  three  horizons  of  meaning  act  as  checks  and 
balances  and  foster  integrative  practice. 

Apophatic  theology,  practiced  in  the  via  negativa  and  desert  spirituality, 
finds  all  analogues  of  God  ultimately  inadequate.  Preachers,  educators, 
pastors— all  who  engage  in  what  Lane  might  describe  as  “kataphatic”  profes- 
sions (that  is,  professions  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  speak  about 
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God)— may  find  in  this  apophatic  spirituality  a critique  of  our  over-reliance 
on  metaphor  to  express  divine  mystery  and  a challenge  to  our  overconfidence 
in  theological  language.  Lane  suggests  that  preachers,  educators,  and  pastors 
can  discover  in  the  practice  of  apophatic  spirituality  a “death  of  language” 
that,  paradoxically,  can  open  up  new  appreciation  and  expression  of  theologi- 
cal language. 

The  Solace  of  Fierce  Landscapes  offers  the  reader  many  levels  of  engagement. 
As  a text,  it  functions  as  a theological  primer  in  the  apophatic  tradition  and  a 
methodological  argument  for  spiritual  geography.  As  devotional  literature,  it 
is  a beautifully  crafted  meditation  on  grief  and  an  invitation  into  a significant 
spiritual  discipline.  As  professional  reading,  it  serves  as  a call  for  liturgical 
renewal  and  a tonic  for  the  hyper-personal,  experience-based  spirituality  now 
popular  in  church  and  seminary.  Lane’s  journey  through  desert,  mountain 
and  cloud  enriches  our  own  spiritual  practice,  no  matter  what  the  terrain. 

Kristin  Emery  Saldine 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Weir,  Robert  F.,  ed.  Physician-Assisted  Suicide.  Bloomington:  Indiana  Univer- 
sity Press,  1997.  Pp.  266.  $29.95. 

Weir  has  assembled  a prestigious  and  diverse  group  of  scholars  to  explore 
one  of  the  most  troubling  and  far-reaching  contemporary  bioethical  quanda- 
ries, namely,  physician-assisted  suicide  (PAS).  These  authors  write  as  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  ethicists,  philosophers,  including  most  importantly  those  from 
the  rehabilitation  field.  Missing,  however,  is  a theological  perspective.  This 
erudite  book  is  packed  with  facts  and  insights;  it  is  essential  for  anyone 
working  in  the  field  of  death  and  dying. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  authors  and  styles,  the  book  is  difficult  to  review. 
A few  highlights  will  give  a flavor  of  its  contents.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts 
covering  different  facets  of  the  PAS  debates.  Darrel  Amundsen  begins  with  an 
overview  of  attitudes  toward  suicide  that  challenge  the  conclusion  that 
“Christianity  invites  suicide.”  Although  sometimes  confused  with  suicide, 
martyrdom  is  an  altogether  different  moral  category.  Current  legal  opinions 
based  on  a historical  acceptability  of  suicide,  Amundsen  argues,  are  simply 
wrong. 

According  to  Vanderpool,  in  early  American  history  doctors  were  rarely 
present  at  the  deathbed.  Later,  the  doctor’s  role  was  to  relieve  pain,  and  then 
by  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  curing  the  patient  became  the  goal. 
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Death  moved  to  the  hospital  and  was  hidden  there.  Shortening  life  by  leaving 
pills  nearby  made  suicide  possible  when  the  pain  and  suffering  were  too  great. 

In  1970,  Ramsey  led  a conservative  revolution  highlighting  the  right  to 
refuse  treatment  and  the  duty  to  care.  He  was  followed  by  Veatch,  Cantor, 
and  Joseph  Fletcher  who  wrote  on  the  morality  of  euthanasia  and  the  tyranny 
of  technology.  In  the  1980s  and  90s,  Humphrey  and  Kevorkian  became 
advocates  of  suicide  and  PAS  based  on  patients’  rights. 

Chapters  three  and  four  rehearse  the  traditional  arguments  for  and  against 
euthanasia  and  PAS  without  contributing  any  new  material.  Nevertheless, 
these  chapters  are  thoroughly  presented  by  Callahan  who  challenges  the 
pro-PAS  arguments  by  suggesting  alternative  medical  approaches  that  elimi- 
nate its  necessity.  Brock  argues  that  voluntary  active  euthanasia  and  PAS  are 
morally  the  same  and  both  should  be  allowed  based  on  self-determination  and 
autonomy. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  shifts  the  debate  from  self-determination  to 
end-of-life  care.  Physicians’  primary  goals  should  be  preservation  of  life  and 
relief  of  suffering.  Byock  refutes  commonly  held  assumptions  asserting  that 
interconnectedness  not  autonomy  is  the  first  principle.  On  the  other  hand, 
Brody  sets  forth  arguments  for  and  against  PAS  and  concludes  that  assisted 
suicide  is  “a  compassionate  response  to  a medical  failure”  as  long  as  necessary 
safeguards  against  abuse  can  be  instituted. 

The  fourth  section  on  “Potentially  Vulnerable  Patients”  argues  that  people 
with  disabilities  may  want  PAS  if  society  does  not  provide  better  support 
systems.  Susan  Wolf  asserts  that  gender  makes  a difference  in  analyzing  PAS. 
Since  women  commit  suicide  in  greater  numbers,  they  might  be  more  likely 
to  use  it  if  it  were  legalized.  Furthermore,  differences  between  PAS  and 
euthanasia  should  be  maintained  though  one  may  lead  to  the  other.  Based  on 
rights,  Wolf  supports  abortion  but  argues  against  PAS.  She  argues  that 
abortion  represents  liberty  to  be  free  of  bodily  invasion  whereas  PAS  invites 
bodily  invasion. 

The  last  section  discusses  the  various  Kevorkian  cases.  It  does  not  argue  for 
or  against  PAS  but  criticizes  some  of  the  present  safeguards  as  restricting 
personal  freedom.  Currently  doctors  who  practice  PAS  walk  “in  the  shadow 
of  the  law.”  Guidelines  have  dangers  of  medical  paternalism  and  disease- 
limiting  rights. 

According  to  Winslade,  PAS  should  be  available  in  carefully  prescribed 
situations.  Despite  his  ambivalence  toward  the  policy  he  calls  it  “the  least 
undesirable  choice.”  Suicide  is  the  lesser  evil  for  some  people.  He  does  not 
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believe  PAS  violates  a physician’s  basic  duty  to  sustain  a patient  and  may 
lessen  the  suffering. 

The  major  flaw  in  this  book  is  the  absence  of  an  integrated  conclusion.  A 
reader  looking  for  a definitive  answer  to  the  morality  of  PAS  will  not  find  it 
here.  Instead,  the  breadth  of  issues  are  spelled  out  and  some  important 
information  provided. 


Abigail  Rian  Evans 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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